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INTRODUCTION 


Since the year 1888, when to commemorate the com] 5 letion of our 
first hundred years of history Douglas B. W. Sladen compiled his 
A Century of Australian Song, and his Australian Poets, 17H8-1888, 
the first comprehensive anthologies of Australasian verse to appear in 
print, a number of collections has been published. It was mv good 
fortune, many years ago, to collaborate with the late Bertram Stet'ens, 
then Editor of the Red Page of the Bulletin, in producing Selections 
from the Australian Poets, which ran through many editTons, which 
superseded Stevens’s own Anthology of Australian Verse, published 
m 1907, and which was, in its turn, superseded by The Wide Brown 
Land, compiled by my daughter and myself. 

Feeling, however, that the time for a complete re-survey of the 
whole field of Australian, and particularly of contemporary Australian 
verse was long overdue, I have made an attempt, in this new volume 
to examine the whole course of our national poetical activitv from 
the time of Barron Field, whose First Fruits of Australian ^Poetry- 
published m 1819 by George Howe, was the verv first volume of 
poet^ to be published in this country, until the present day, and in 
the light of modern criticism, to collect within the covers of one 
book specimens of the work of most of our writers, proportionate 
m some measure to the value of their worth and influence; in 
other words, to produce an anthology representative of the best verse 

wntten throughout the whole range of our literary history that 
IS, between 1810 and the date of publication. 

^*^7 anthology? The 

answer is a plain one. Today, when literally hundreds of volumes of 
erse and prose, too—pour from the press, it is entirely beyond the 
capacity of any ordinary individual, even though he may procure 

nf II Works , or their new volumes, to read all Le verses 

1 t P“”^- ri-n.muchlnferiS 

otk hardly „„„h reading, is publishedi though occasionally, it is 
ue, amongst this is to be found a pearl of some price. In the news 

IsAeZtl Australian versifiers look to such journals 
^klcu to, an avenue fo, publication-ap^s reach 8»d ™"e,ia7 
continuous dere.nd on the pat. Ibe pE X re^i^itj 
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the best and most representative poems of the older, the better known, 
the traditional and the established Australian poets. 

The task of the anthologist is, therefore, already predetermined. 
To collect from multifarious and often widely scattered sources; to 
sift the good from the less good; to weigh and evaluate the worth of 
poets both great and small; to make certain that each one is repre¬ 
sented by some of his best and most characteristic work; and to include 
them all, in some logically arranged form, within the covers of one 
handy and attractive volume—these are the anthologist’s aims. 

There are, of course, many other factors to be taken into considera¬ 
tion, Every editor hopes to promote a keen critical quality in the mind 
of the reader. Ele is anxious that our Australian poetry lover should 
be prepared and willing to pass judgment on the selection of verse 
submitted to him; to say that this particular poem is a good one, that 
this other is not so good; that he would prefer Hugh McCrae, or 
Victor Daley or Furnley Maurice or Mary Gilmore to be represented 
by something more typical of their respective genius; to question why 
one poet has been entirely omitted from the selection, or another 
allotted too much space. 

Nevertheless, it must be remembered that the anthology maker 
has his own particular likes and dislikes, as well as his own limita¬ 
tions; that he has only a limited amount of space at his disposal, and 
that he must do his best to hold the balance of just critical apprecia¬ 
tion amongst the respective merits of more than two hundred Aus¬ 
tralian poets. After all, it is largely a question of taste, and who can 
define taste? 

If honestly made, the selection will save the reader the laborious 
task of ploughing in many fields, will enable him readily to recall 
and enjoy old favourites, will bring to his notice the work of many 
young and promising writers, whose light otherwise might long remain 
hidden. If this anthology can satisfy all or any of the conditions 
set out in this brief introduction, then the years spent on its prepara¬ 
tion will not have been entirely in vain. 

Since its first publication in 1946 the text of the anthology has been 
subject to very careful revision, particularly with the intention of 
improving the selections made from individual authors and including 
a large number of poems, the work of younger and newer writers. 

G. Mackaness. 


February 1952 
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Arthur H. Adams 


THE AUSTRALIAN 

Once more this autumn-earth is ripe, 
Parturient of another type. 

While with the Past old nations merge 
His foot is on the Future's verge. 

They watch him, as they huddle, pent, 
Striding a spacious continent, 

Above the level desert's marge 
Looming in his aloofness large. 

No flower with fragile sweetness graced— 

A lank weed wrestling with the waste; 

Pallid of face and gaunt of limb. 

The sweetness withered out of him; 

Sombre, indomitable, wan, 

The juices dried, the glad youth gone. 

A little weary from his birth; 

His laugh the spectre of a mirth, 

Bitter beneath a bitter sky, 

To Nature he has no reply. 

Wanton, perhaps, and cruel. Yes, 

Is not his sun more merciless? 

So drab and neutral is his day, 

He finds a splendour in the grey, 

And from his life's monotony 
He draws a dreary melody. 

When earth so poor a banquet makes 
His pleasures at a gulp he takes; 

The feast is his to the last crumb: 

Drink while he can . . . the drought will come. 

His heart a sudden tropic flower, 

He loves and loathes within an hour. 
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Yet you who by the pools abide, 

Judge not the man who swerves aside; 

He sees beyond your hazy fears; 

He roads the desert of the years; 

Rearing his cities in the sand, 

He builds where even God has banned; 

With green a continent he crowns, 

And stars a wilderness with towns; 

With paths the distances he snares; 

His gyves of steel the great plain wears. 

A child who takes a world for toy, 

To build a nation or destroy. 

His childish features frozen stern, 

His manhood’s task he has to learn— 

From feeble tribe to federate 

One white and peace-encompassed State. 

But if there be no goal to reach? 

The way lies open, dawns beseech! 

Enough that he lay down his load 
A little further on the road. 

So, toward undreamt-of destinies 
He slouches down the centuries. 


Bartlett Adamson 

WONDER EVERLASTING 

Science may seek to pigeon-hole the stars. 
To lock the lightnings into cells and jars, 

To trap the rainbows in a prism and bill 
The great bush-greeneries as chlorophyll. 

To cross the plains of life, and even tread 
Those labyrinthine ghost-ways where the dead 
Saunter ahead. 



Bartlett Adamson 


Science may drag this universe asunder, 

Assay the sun and analyse the thunder, 

Invade the boudoir of eternity, 

And peering past the curtain, ev'en see 
Nature discard her dainty daytime dress, 

Discard her tantalizing lingerie— 

Yet will she stand, in native nakedness, 

More dazzling bright, 

More wonder-clad than thought had dared to guess, 
More garmented than lightnings are in light. ^ 

For all the gawky words of science, all 
The ponderous arguments that rise and fall 
Where theories wrangle, and philosophy 
Coaxes his grandchild reason to his knee. 

And all the mumbled sacramental moan 
Where superstitions drone. 

Are nought but varying echoes of the croon 
Of countless babies fumbling for the moon. 

Are bat-winged wishes beating on the bars 
Of swinging night-lit lanterns of the stars— 

And should those wishes reach that beckoning flame. 
Still less could they discover whence it came. 

Science has cancelled not, nor ever will, 

The foliate wonder of the chlorophyll.’ 

The funeral trudge of the philosophies 
Falters before the wide-winged poise and ease 
Of eagles on the breeze. 

And reason huddles at the feet of chance 
When love-glows drowse within a woman glance. 


So shall the world for ever sing the wonder 
Of teeming skies and of the life thereunder: 

The miracle of sun and stars and moon 
Swinging in tune. 

That everlasting miracle of mud 
Flaring to colour in an opening bud. 

The mysteries of dirt distilled through root 
And bole and branch to cleanly-tasting fruit. 

The wonder of lascivious worlds that live 
Locked in a poppy, and the fugitive 
Flutters of dream where daphne-scents entice 
1 he soul to stroll once more through gusts of spice, 




Bartlett Adamson 

In some lost paradise. 

And wonders more fantastical than these: 

Wonder that lightly joking roams at ease 
In saddling-paddocks of the Pleiades. 

Wonder that rides a stceple-chasing gale, 

Flashes a lightning whip, 

Clatters to thunder, scatters dust of hail. 

And strides and strides along the cloudy rail 
While shouting planets praise his horsemanship. 
And quieter wonders: Those that lilt along 
By bush'track ways of song. 

Wonder of sleep, of dawn, and life anew. 

The laughing might of sunlight, and the wonder 
Of lazing naked on the warm sand under 
The days of blazing blue. 

The strange content of men and babes who rest 
Drowsed on the wonder of a woman breast. 

Then the bewildering wonder more than this, 

Of lovers caught and wafted on a kiss, 

Wafted and whirled across the life-abyss. 

To skies where sighs are flowers of flame, and words 
Are singing birds. 

And eyes are vistas luring far, and dreams 
Are blossom-bordered streams, 

And thoughts are meteor-flights, and flesh and sou! 
Melt in an incandescent uncontrol, 

And man and woman, far on wings of fire, 

Fashion a new life from an old desire. 


]. Alex. Allan 

BREAKING 

Greece—1941 

Where shall I hide my head and my face? 

The rocks are about me: between them 
I have wormed and lie prone, 

While over me, sheering through shot-riddled space. 
Engined vultures of doom—I have seen them— 
Swoop avidly, peer, and depart. 

My heart is as cold as the stone 
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Which shelters my dread and my heart! 

I know, while I cower, the fear of the fox 
Cut off from his earth by the hounds of the pack— 
The fear of the coney turned doubling back 
To the hope of a hold in the rocks! 

How long since 1 scrambled and lay— 

A year—or a day? 


I am fighting the terror that laps 
My bones and my body in ice! 

A tremor of prayer, perhaps . . . 

A whisper to HIM—would a whisper suffice? 
(For the ghost of a sound would betray me!) 

1 have lifted up mine eyes ” . . . 

“Father, God, I shall arise—” 

“Now I lay me—now I lay me . . 

Vain, but all I know . . . 

Shreds of things I used to patter, 

Lost forgotten—(will it matter?) 

Years and years ago! 


High on the hillside the thread of a road 
Climbs down to the pass; and below me 
The utter ravine! 

Far east, in the hamlet, the faces that glowed 

At twilight, in doorways, to know me, 

Shall know me not ever: they lie 

Where the shocked olives listen and lean. 

Black, twisted, and turned to the sky. 

The charred faggots shrink from their bomb-splintered 
hearth, ^ 


1 he Christ at the cross-roads hangs cleft on the Cross, 
1 he greybeard lies clutching two handfuls of moss, 

1 he goatherd sprawls down in the garth: 

And Godhead and beauty are trampled in mud 
And blackness and blood! 


The death that strikes slantingly down. 

The shrieking crescendo therefrom, 

Rent earth and wrecked waggon bestrown 

With the spattering vomit that spouts from the bomb* 

Machine-guns that cackle and slaughter . . . 
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Rede me, time and space and sun— 

Shall I meet that flute-voiced one, 

Old Larissa s dove-eyed daughter? 

Or, far out to south, 

Where our breaths were wont to mingle, 

Lies she dead athwart the ingle— 

Blood upon her mouth? 

♦ • • • • 

Hunted and breaking, alone with the dead— 
Where shall I hide my face and my head? 


PAVLOVA: A DIRGE 

The Swan is dead! Sorrow that cries 
Too deep for tears, too true for sound, 
Kneels hungering by the holy ground 
Where loved and lovely Leda lies. 

The winnowing wings that fanned the air, 
Pinions that rose and sank and swirled, 
Fairest of all things fine and fair. 

Lie spread and still. The mourning world 
Grieves and will not be comforted: 

One cannot think such rareness sweet 
Is part, today, of things that were: 

One cannot deem (remembering her 
Poising on down-of-thistle feet) 

That in the arms of black-stoled Death 
Lie bruised those wings diaphanous. 

That thing of fire and faery-breath! 
Something of God has gone from us— 

Yet gone but, as in washen skies, 

The rainbow dies! 

A feather floating in the air, 

A feather skimming on a pool, 

A fawn, foot lifted, in the cool 
Of woods where shimmer everywhere 
Strange, shifting, iridescent things; 
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The pliant play of sliding swords, 

The blue that tints kingfishers’ wings, 

The soul of lutes and harpsichords, 

Old lace, white water, doves in trees: 

She was all these! 

Tiptoe, a-tiptoe, hands alift, 

Daintily, featly, bubble-light, 

Bright as a flickering blade is bright, 

Swift as a gaillard flame is swift, 

Lifting, drooping her white swan’s crown, 
Faintly, fainter, all but sped. 

Feeble and feebler fluttering down 

Till the wild white Swan in the reeds lav dead- 

So, as we loved her, she danced for men— 

But not again! 

Winds cry within the leaves astir; 

She hears them not. Across her eves 
The grasses’ pitying plumage lies, 

Birds’ voices cannot waken her. 

The world roars by, as once it used 
Before it knew her soundless feet, 

The silver cord hath frayed and loosed. 

The mourners go about the street; 

The bow is slacked; the shaft is sped: 

The Swan is dead! 


L. H. Allen 


GALLIPOLI 


Winter is here, and in the setting sun 
York's giant bluff is kindled with the ray 
That smites his gnarled crags of red and dun, 
And the slim obelisk that looks the way 
Where heroes gazed, the first of English blood 
To break the spell of Silence with a cry. 
Startling the ancient sleep in prophecy 
Of you, my brothers of the Lion brood. 


* Mount York, in the Blue Mountains, New South Wales where ^tAnrlc o 
Wen^orlh. Australian explorers: Blaxland, Lawson Tnd 




Does his old vision watch that alien hill 
Embrowned and bleak, where strain upon the heigh 
Amid sharp silences that burn and chill, 

Those heroes’ sons set in a sterner fight 
Than that primeval war with solitude? 

Lo now, the sullen cliff outjets in smoke, 

And life is groaning death, bloodied and broke! 

So fell ye, children of the Lion brood! 

I weep the dead; they are no more, no more! 

Oh with what pain and rapture came to me 
Full birth of love for dazzling-sanded shore. 

For heaven of sapphire and for scented tree! 
Keen-eyed and all desire, I felt my mood 
Still fruitless, waiting gust of quickening breath. 

And lo, on darkened wing the wind of Death 
Summoned austere the soul to nationhood! 

Where cornfields smile in golden-fruited peace, 

There stalk the spirits of heroes firmly thewed 
As he that sailed their path to win the Fleece 
For gods that still enchant our solitude. 

I weep the dead; they are no more, no more! 

Their sons that gather in the teeming grain 
Walk sadlier that the men of hill and plain 
Themselves are harvest to the wrath of war. 

I weep the dead, they are no more, no more! 

When dusk descends on city and on plain 

Dim lights will shine from window and from door, 

And some will guard the vigil of dull pain. 

Yet, in the city or in solitude. 

There is a burden in the starry air, 

And oversong that cries: “The life is fair 
That made its triumph nobler with its blood!” 

If English oaks should fret with shade their tomb, 

Let them have burial here, for one would say 
“I shall sleep soft if some once haunted room 
Keep token of me when I take my way.” 

And one again— The boon of quietude 
Is sweet if that old corner of the stream, 

Where last I saw the creepered window gleam, 

Keep memory of my days of lustihood.” 
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Some blossoming orchard plot, some fenced field, 
Some placid strip of furrow-stained earth, 

Or some grey coil of cottage smoke, shall yield 
Tribute to those who brought their land to birth; 
And this, in city or in lonely wood, 

Shall be the guerdon of the death they died, 

The cry of folk made one with pangs of pride, 
“They fell, not faithless to the Lion brood!” 


THE REAPER 

Under the dying sun 
And the moon's frail shell, 

The fields are clear as glass: 

I love them well. 

A horse's amber flanks 
Shine in the grain. 

The wheel of the reaper cleaves 
A yellow lane. 

The reaper is ruddy gold, 
Unearthly bright. 

Driving an amber cloud. 

Touched with its light. 

They say the earth's a stone 
Wrinkled and old, 

Yet she has steeds of fire 
And men of gold! 


Ethel Anderson 


STAR COMFORT 

Now, before dawn, Orion, 
Like Absalom in danger 
Of tall tree-fingers clutching, 
Is touching leaf and bough. 
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His dagger in the loquat 
And swagger belt concealed, 

Oh, what hot-flowering flame-trees 
These are that burn his stars! 

His shoulder through the darkness 
Smoulders. His turning sword 
Pierces in darting splendour 
Other than branch or bud. 

Garner, poor heart, his beauty. 
Cheer with his sparkling gold 
Cold bed, long-empty cradle, 
Lost ring, and mossy stone. 


Rupert Atkinson 


NIGHTMARE 

Down crumbling steeps I galloped fast; 

Swart cliffs and gullies on each hand 
Engulfed the night; dry, yellow sand. 
Far-strewn with wreckage, gaped aghast. 

Alone I swayed; deep in the night 

Hooves beat away, and faces dark 

Rose surging, menacing; and stark 

Squat shapes swung backward, feigning flight. 

With scarce a murmur from the sea, 

Gashed, scarred, and sullen, sinuous. 

Long billows foamed, and even thus 
The white-fanged waves grinned silently. 

Before me and around, the blind 
Earth stirred; a sigh of sick despair 
Sobbed, stifled, through the sluggish air; 

Black horror urged me from behind. 

I knew not whence I fled, or why; 

Fear paled within me, and desire ' 

Shrank, spurting like an ebbing fire; 

Hope mocked me from the pallid sky. 
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And whither I should flee, or whence 
Had fled, I knew not. Like one grin 
The grey, grimacing tide swept in; 

Far tumult shook the darkness dense. 

For ever strong to fleer and flout, 

Wild sea-wrack eddied nearer yet; 

My sorry limbs were sore with sweat, 

Mv livid soul consumed bv doubt. 

And red scorn from aloft shone wide; 

Black from the shore grey sickness raped 
Incestuous waves; and, terror-shaped, 

My eyes surveyed the grinning tide. 

Strange shudderings whimpered far and near; 

My vision quailed; derisive forms 
Approached, and, gibbering, gibed in swarms; 

They touched me, and I ceased to fear! 

And ocean, earth, and sky, effete. 

Were shown but witless growths of Time— 

Sudden my soul burst forth sublime 
With budding wisdom, violet-sweet! 

But now awoken, wistfully, 

I envy him who watched aghast 
That frantic rabble weltering past. 

The scowling sky and loathsome sea; 

For barely breathes an echo thence 
When that one moment thrilled with light. 

Whose memory taunts and daunts my plight, 

And chokes me with my diffidence. 


Gina Ballantyne 

TRANSIENT 

An opal river and an opal sky— 
and beauty half a dream, beauty that wavers 
between the inner and the outward eye, 
untenable, slipping the sense that savours. 
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Beauty made precious by its pending doom: 
swinging cobweb that a gust will sever; 
bird of short flight, shedding a brilliant plume 
that memory's restless tides return for ever. 

Frenzy, clutch this fragment of our days, 

stretch the sun's course, the spinning circle slacken: 

the shadows in a dozen furtive bays 

thicken and crouch, like fostered fears, and blacken. 

Striving this hunger with a day to appease 
against the menace of the night to follow, 
madly we drain the moment past its lees, 
stare these eyes blind and laugh this laughter hollow. 


Ken Barratt 


BURKE AND WILLS 

I 

So all men come at last to their Explorer's Tree, 
whereon they carve their valediction to the world. 
Whether as they, we explore a continent, or are content 
,to explore ourselves, we find that mysterious centre, 
that vast and utter loneliness, which is the heart of being; 
we hear that silence more fatal than the siren's song, 


II 

Silence, like sound, has its eight note scale. 

There is the silence after sound. 

(After the farewell speeches, the well wishings, 

the cheering as they rode proudly from Melbourne Town, 
the silence of the bush.) 

There is the silence of sound we cannot hear. 

(The black men, always lurking, always watching, 

never speaking merging in the frieze of great untidy trees.) 
1 here is the silence amid many voices. 

(Often they spoke loudly, hoping to drive their fears away, 
hoping to fill the empty air with assurance, 
but the silence was in them.) 
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There is the silence of Death, of the voice that can never be 
heard again. 

(After Grey died, he seemed to march with them still, 
the invisible companion, not answering their questions, 
not questioning their answers.) 

There is the silence of Desolation. 

(This was no Egypt, but cresting a sand dune, 
they yet might discover the stones of a city, time devoured, 
or glinting in the sun, a golden helmet, become a hive 
for the patient labour of the bees.) 

There is the silence more ancient than man. 

(Returning to the depot, finding it deserted, 
they knew that words could buy them nothing 
in this land of Nothing for Sale.) 

There is the silence more ancient than man. 

(Wills, the scientist, said it: These rocks 
are so old, they have forgotten the stngmg 
and the shouting of the sea, the violence 
of the earth in the making.) 

And last silence of all, completing the octave, 
the silence that was before sound. 

(Waiting for the end, life flowed backward to its source. 

Voices, like a spring uncoiling, 
receded and were superseded. 

The last cry of hunger and pain 
became the first cry for breath, 
and now at last there was only the silence, 
and they and the silence were one.) 


Ill 

Yet one man survived, one man returned 
a little while to the world of men, 
telling how Burke and Wills had died, 
wresting the secret from a continent; 
when they asked him to expound the secret, 
he would speak of other things, saving rather, 
T/?e cayneJs gave us trotihle from the beginning,” 
or, Nardoo is no fit food for white men” 



Albert Bayldon 


APOLLO IN AUSTRALIA 

I KNOW the shade grove where Dryads meet 
To cull the earliest pine-cones for the brows 
Of young Apollo listless with the heat; 
Ambrosial dews on the adoring grass 
Anoint the print of his immortal feet. 

I know his favourite dell with water there 
That slides to silver and a fall of pearls, 
Showering their beauty on the sunset air; 

A deep seclusion where a bell-bird chimes, 
Where violets blow—with mosses everywhere. 

I know the sacred bower wherein he sings, 
Perfumed by wattles when they burst to gold 
And in procession wind like Eastern kings; 
Sometimes I hear the throbbing of his lyre 
In gullies listening as to woodland springs. 

I know the arbour where the Muses sleep, 

The shadowy, eerie whispers of the pines. 

The falls that furl to white plumes on the steep, 
The soulful stillness of the slumbering hills, 

The moonlight trance of the mysterious deep. 

MARLOWE 

With Eastern banners flaunting in the breeze, 
Royal processions, sounding fife and gong. 

And showering jewels oer the jostling throng, 
March to the tramp of Marlowe s harmonies. 

He drained life’s brimming goblet to the lees; 

He recked not that a peer superb, and strong 
Would tune great notes to his impassioned song 
And top his cannonading lines with ease. 

To the wild clash of cymbals we behold 
The tragic ending of his youthful life: 

The revelry of kisses bought with gold; 

The jest and jealous rival and the strife; 

A harlot weeping o’er a corpse scarce cold; 

A scullion fleeing with a bloody knife. 



WiUia7H Baylebridge 

FROM UNIVERSAL THROES, IMMENSE 

From universal throes, immense 
Past the accompt of reeling sense. 

By primal forces space that cleave 
In their ungripped velocities, 

Through cataclysmic gurge and heave 
Outmatching Chaos, through vast seas 

O ' O 

Of fire, through transformation blind, 

Abysmal, to unjoint the mind, 

The Earth was hurled, its charge begun. 

Into the keeping of the sun. 

Through dizzying epochs dread it rolled, 

Unformed, with hot convulsed or cold. 

Great eddying cataracts of fire 
Across its slag wheel and retire; 

Or frost binds up its rind in ice. 

Lava and rock in ridges rise 
Stupendous; sucked within, they roar 
In blazing rings, till ooze explore 
Those wildering whirlpools. Thus and thus 
Prepared for me my dwellling was; 

Till, tempered in the waste of time, 

It put off spasm, and fire, and slime; 

And I, through further aeons vast, 

Was worked, whole, into flesh at last. 

Now, later come, do I not climb 
Upon the shoulders of all time? 

I, mastering its idea, do 
Inherit and transcend it too. 


FROM 

LIFE’S TESTAMENT 

I WORSHIPPED, when my veins were fresh, 
A glorious fabric of this flesh, 

Where all her skill in living lines 
And colour (that its form enshrines) 
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Nature had lavished: in that guess 
She had gathered up all loveliness. 

All beauty of flesh, and blood, and bone 
I saw there; ay, by impulse known, 

All the miracle, the power, 

Of being had come there to flower. 

Each part was perfect in the whole; 

The body one was with the soul; 

And heedful not, nor having art 
To see them in a several part, 

I fell before the flesh, and knew 
All spirit in terms of that flesh too. 

But blood must wither like the rose: 

'Tis wasting as the minute goes; 

And flesh, whose shows were wonders hish. 
Looks piteous when it puts them by. 

The shape I had so oft embraced 

Was sealed up, and in earth was placed— 

And yet not so; for, hovering free. 

Some wraith of it remained with me; 

Some subtle influence that brings 
A new breath to all beauteous things, 

Some sense that in my marrow stirs 
To make things mute its ministers. 

I fall before the spirit so, 

And flesh in terms of spirit know— 

The Holy Ghost, the truth that stands 
When turned to dust are lips and hands. 

FROM 

LOVE REDEEMED 

cxvn 

Heavy with revelation is this hour: 

By some immortal memory thrilled and lit. 

All being trembles to its perfect dower; 

And I, upon this height, am one with it. 

This breath I breathe, in a profounder merged. 
Full-charged, as from the eternal quick exhaled, 
This ecstasy, of all its mortal purged, 
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Primeval things, ere flesh was yet, prevailed. 

In the large quietude, all spirit throned, 

Is peace beyond the depth our wakings deem; 
Drawn to the heart of beauty, sight beyond, 

One am I with its immemorial dream. 

O graced oblivion vast, all wisdom so, 

Where what I am doth question not, but know! 

LXXXVIII 

As fire, unfound ere pole approaches pole, 

Leaps into splendour as their forces twin. 

So heavenlv flame, when soul is drawn to soul. 

To radiance breaks—illuming all within. 

Perception then is summed: love only crowns it: 
Spirit is kingly then; inspired is sense: 

This piteous earth a god inhabits, gowns it—■ 
Dowered with that new and charged intelligence. 
Then eyes will plumb to what profound in eyes! 
And lip, to lip betrothed, how sagely burn! 

Lo, even these hands, grown intimate, devise 
A subtler speech than tongues, so wanting, learn; 
Blood towers in hailing who hath made it strong; 
Yea, flesh itself is bursting into song! 


Ruth Bedford 


WAITING 

All my life I have been waiting; 
Waiting, waiting. 

Springtime comes with birds all mating. 
Songs and hopes and paths untried— 
Still am I unsatisfied; 

Summer s golden cup I take 
But my thirst it does not slake; 

Winter’s raging drives me forth 
(Icy river, windy hill), 

But I wrest not from its wrath 
Any answer, brief and chill. 



Ruth Bedford 


Far into the world outside 
Wandering, and wandering, 

Hearing distant voices sing, 

Following, finding, questing on 
Till another year is gone. 

Till another hope has died. 

And the wayside spring is dried, 

But my need is yet to fill. 

What is that I wait for still? . .r. 
Turning from the world that fails me. 
Searching in my heart and mind, 
Probing, longing there to find 
That some sudden turn unveils me 
All that I have sought at last. 

Fate says gently, “Not so fast; 

Not for thine impatient hand 
Comes fulfilment to command; 

Be it soon or be it late 
Thou shalt ask not; thou shalt wait." 
Something more than hope imbues me 
With a patient strength, and deep, 
Deep 1 delve where doubts confuse me, 
And the depths their secrets keep; 
Though I journey high and far 
There’s no answer in a star; 

Love has pierced me, pain has bless’d. 
But they do not end my quest. 

Years press over me, and soon 
Shall this flow of life be cold; 

Soon, too soon, shall I be old. 

Old and lonely as the moon. 

Shall fulfilment then enfold me, 
Calming all my restlessness, 

Hold as might a mother hold me, 
Soothing my distress? 

Shall my failing senses hear 
Distant voices drawing near, 

Till in their triumphant singing 
FlalFforgotten words grow clear? 
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Shall my misted eyes behold 
Beauty never to be told, 

And a mighty Presence winging 
Through the darkness and the cold? 
Does he bear a gift of peace 
And my struggling souls release. 
Comfort, light and wisdom bringing, 
Bidding all my questions cease? 

Will he bend upon me eyes 
Full of infinite replies, 

Till my tired spirit springing 
From its bondage soars and flies, 
Laughing, jubilant and strong? 


Is it Death I wait so long? 


Maurice Biggs 


BATTLE DRESS 

Flowers of red have sped us on our way; 

And songs have sped us; with a wild content 
In our proud purpose, that ourselves weVe sent 
To trade in Tragedy and yet be gay. 

Old shrines we knelt at have been closed for ever; 

And love, the Judas-lipped, has slipt away; 

Laughter and Truth and Beauty, these will stay, 
Candles to light our holiest endeavour. 

What tinselled might of banners to our hand? 

None, save the daring colours of the skies, 

Shall throng the thunder of our enterprise. 

And write the name of victory in the sandl' 

Then will our hearts be thankful in that hour 
When, where the cold earth s torn and churned to pain 
By bayonets shaped from ploughshares once again 
Beauty will spring up virile as a flower. 
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^THE SATYR-BOY’S CHASE 

From an Acorn Tree 

Those dryads dancing in the sunlight free 
Set frisky devils in my heart, Old Tree, 

Dancing and whooping like a windy gust 
Filling my marrow with a wily lust. 

Your clan cast shadows on their naked flesh 
Flung over them without the slightest care 
In moving patterns that the blown leaves mesh 
Like thin dark nettings out of fluffy hair . . . 

Ah, might 1 mingle ’neath their dancing feet 
The aching rhythm of my blood, the beat 
I trow and measure of the dance would turn 
Around desirous . . . and their bodies yearn 

To have me . . . Why, their wantoned blood would thrill 
Drunken all down them, like the reeling wind 
Sweeping on madly down the tree-topt hill 
Along there, carolling, desirous-blind! 

They skip round happy in the shady wood 
Without a tremor! . . . Not an earthly good 
Hoping to grab one; as they jig. I’ll try. 

Catching them laughing, and I swear they’ll fly . . . 

A-h-h-h! Off in half a trice . . . ! Now squeak. 

You frightened fools, you, and howl out and yell! . . . 
They’ve gone; . . . went bawling on along the creek . . . 
Pan! but she’s pretty who near tripped and fell! 


John Blight 


SEA -MADNESS 


The rocks’ black sheep grazing beside the sea 
In eternal green pastures which at certain seasons 
Are snowed with the white daisy foam, 

The sheep-dog headland relieving me 

Of the need to watch rocks grazing, are reasons 

For one more glimpse of the sea; then to go home. 



John Blight 


For I was born never to live by the sea, 

But to sail in a rumbling dray through brown paddocks, tossed 
On the crest of a ridge, or a petrified wave. 

And a voyage with stars in the rigging of a tree, 

Racing before a gust of sunset, then lost 
In the night’s sargasso, for me would have 
More spirit of adventure than to sail an island of palms 
Through immobile seas. For, beyond the harbours of stars, 

On a moonless night, I have known 

More loneliness in the West; and then my qualms, 

Detached as air, put ofF no bobbing spars 

From shipwrecks, loosed to rescue me; but from the blood alone 

I grasped that line, that memory of old moorings, 

That magpie call from the past, which drew me back 
Out of deepest despair, out of darkness, into desire again. 
And if 1 have hated the sea, and even abhorring 
Its incessant story, have struggled to paint it black. 

With its dumb rocks, its verdigris plain, 

It is because of a calling, a longing in me, 

And a faith that walks the land, as One the sea. 


Barcroft Boake 

WHERE THE DEAD MEN LIE 

Out on the wastes of the Never Never— 

That’s where the dead men lie! 

There where the heat waves dance for ever_ 

That s where the dead men lie! 

That s where the Earth s loved sons are keeping 
Endless tryst: not the west wind sweeping 
Feverish pinions can wake their sleeping— 

Out where the dead men lie! 

Where brown Summer and Death have mated— 

That s where the dead men lie! 

Loving with fiery lust unsated— 

Thats where the dead men lie! 

Out where the grinning skulls bleach whitely 
Under the saltbush sparkling brightly; 

Out where the wild dogs chorus nightly— 

Thats where the dead men lie! 
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Deep in the yellow, flowing river— 

That’s where the dead men lie! 

Linder the banks where the shadows quiver— 
That’s where the dead men lie! 

Where the platypus twists and doubles, 
Leaving a train of tiny bubbles; 

Rid at last of their earthly troubles— 

Thats where the dead men lie! 


Only the hand of night can free them— 

That’s when the dead men fly! 

Only the frightened cattle see them— 

See the dead men go by! 

Cloven hoofs beating out one measure. 

Bidding the stockmen know no leisure— 

Thats when the dead men take their pleasure! 
That’s when the dead men fly! 

Ask, too, the never-sleeping drover: 

He sees the dead pass by; 

Hearing them call to their friends—the plover. 
Hearing the dead men cry; 

Seeing their faces stealing, stealing. 

Hearing their laughter pealing, pealing, 
Watching their grey forms wheeling, wheeling 
Round where the cattle lie! 

East and backward pale faces turning— 

That’s how the dead men lie! 

Gaunt arms stretched with a voiceless yearning— 
That’s how the dead men lie! 

Oft in the fragrant hush of nooning. 

Hearing again their mothers’ crooning, 

Wrapt for aye in a dreadful swooning— 

That’s how the dead men lie! 



E, J, Brady 


B 


THE DEAD SHIPS 

Sound sleeping sound, with their sere sails rotting round, 
On the bleached beds down below, 

By a viscid seaweed slimed, by a hoar ooze whitely rimed 
Lie low, the drown^ dead ships lie low. 

All dreaming of the dockyards, 

All longing for the quays; 

Where the living ships yet come and go. 

Still waiting for the south wind. 

Still watching for the tides. 

And the cheery sailor lad’s ye-ho. 

Deep, crowded deep, where the clammy sea-slugs creep. 

And the polyp builds and bores, ^ 

Roll"t£V'-^‘^r'their grief, groan the gunships on the reef, 
noil the frigates on the floors. 

Oh, the gunship hears the stroke 

Of the round-shot through the oak. 

But the tradeship's gentle soul 
Loves the tender lap and roll 

Of the white-caps making music on the road to London-town. 

Low sleeping low, as the live ships come and go 
^ their tarnished, tom attire, 

They who swung from London-town, they who took the 
purple down 

Into Carthage out of Tyre. 

St ‘oh ^h?f *"”^1 f the cohorts golden mailed! 

SeLr.’ ? '"“t" that Jason sailed! 

Sft D“Sstd “e'Deyf' ™‘'’ 

Builders who wrought so lovingly? 

Nay, ask the brown mounds yonder. I pray ye 2sk not me 
Far rocking far, grinds the galleon on tL bar 
When the night winds moan and cry 
1 ween her curved ribs—shotted yet— 
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Culverin and falconet, 

With the linstocks rusting by. 

Ho, Master Thomas Fleming, 

Why swing your mains’l round? 

The great Armadas coining 
U'p Channel, inward hound. 

And Vve brave news to carry 
This morn to Plymouth Sound. 

Sore, smitten sore, by a jagged saw-toothed shore, 

By the broadswords of the waves, 

With their spewed freights rotting slow 
While the live ships come and go, 

Dream the dead ships in their graves. 

Out of darkness, out of light, slain at noon time, killed at night. 
By wrack, by fire, by wounds untold. 

In his eyes her blind eyes stare 
On her fleshless fingers there— 

See! Love-locked yet—the hoop of gold. 

Grey, waiting grey, for the Trump of Judgment Day 
Where the gorged seas groaning spread, 

Lie the Lost Fleets biding deep, 

Lie the Squadrons all asleep— 

Lie the Squadrons of the Dead! 


LOST AND GIVEN OVER 

A mermaid's not a human thing, 
An' courtin' sich is folly; 

Of flesh an’ blood I’d rather sing, 
What ain’t so melancholy. 

Oh, Berta! Loo! Juanita! Sue! 

Here’s good luck to me and you— 

Sing rallyl ri-a-rallyl 

The seas is deep; the seas is wide; 

But this I’ll prove whate'er betide, 

I’m bully in the alley! 

I'm bull-ee in our al-lee! 
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The Hoogli gal ’er face is brown; 

The Hilo gal is lazy; 

The gal that lives by ’Obart town 
She d drive a dead man crazy; 

Come, wet your lip, and let it slip! 

The Gretna Greens a tidy ship— 

Sing rallyl 

The seas is deep; the seas is blue; 

But ere's good ealth to me and you! 

Ho, rallyl 

The Lord may drop us off our pins 
To feed 'is bloomin' fishes; 

But Lord forgive us for our sins— 

Our sins is most delicious! 

Come, drink it up and fill yer cup! 

The world it owes us bite and sup 
And Mimi, Ju-ju, Sally; 

The seas is long; the winds is strong; 
The best of men they will go wrong— 
Hi, rally! ri-a-rallyl 

The Bowery gal she knows 'er know; 
The Frisco gal is silly; 

The Hayti girl ain’t white as snow— 
They're whiter down in Chili. 

Now what's the use to shun the booze? 
They'll flop yer bones among the ooze 
Sou'-west-by-sou' the galley. 

The seas is green; the seas is cold; 

The best of men they must grow old— 
Sing rallyl ri-a-rallyl 

All round the world, where’er I roam, 
This lesson I am learnin'. 

If you’ve got sense you’ll stop at home 
And save the bit yer earnin’. 

So hang the odds! It’s little odds, 

When every 'eathen as 'is gods, 

An’ neither two will tally: 

When black and white drink, wimmin 
In these three things they’re all alright— 
Sing rally! ri-a-rallyl 


fight— 
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When double bunks, focasde end. 

Is all the kind that’s carried, 

Our manners they will likely mend— 

Most likely we’ll be married. 

But till sich time as that be done, 

We 11 take our fun as we’ve begun— 

Sing rally! 

The flesh is weak; the world is wide; 

The dead man e goes overside— 

Sing rally! rally! 

We re given and lost to the girls that wait 
From Trinity to Whitsund’y, 

From Sunda Strait to the Golden Gate 
An back to the Bay o’ Fundy; 

Oh, its Mabel, Loo, and it’s Nancy-Poo, 

An ere s good luck, an’ I love you— 

Sing rally! 

Oh, it s cents an’ dollars an’ somebody hollers 

The sun comes up an' the mornin’ follers— 
Sing rally! 

Were given an’ lost to the octoroon. 

The Portuguese cruiser painty, 

The Chinkie gal with 'er eyes 'arf-moon, 

An' the Japanese darlin’ dainty. 

Oh, it s Tokio-town when the sun goes down. 
Its arf-a-pint and it's 'arf-a-crown— 

Sing rally! 

’Er spars may lift an' 'er keel can shift, 

When a man is done 'e’s got to drift— 

Sing rally! Ho, rally! 

The Hoogli gal 'er face is brown. 

The Flilo gal's a daisy. 

The gal that lives by 'Obart town 
She'd drive a dead man crazy. 

So, pretty an' plain, it’s Sarah Jane 
'Uggin' an’ kissin’ an’ “Gome again!” 

Sing rally! ri-a-rally! 

The seas is deep; seas is wide; 

But this I'll prove what else betide, 

I'm bully in the alley, 

Ho! Bull-ee in the Al-Zee. 
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the miser 


Alone by her fireside, 
Alone sat she, 

Alone with the loneliness 
That needs must be. 

The fire flamed high, 

The fire flamed red, 

And flung its ghosts 
Behind her head. 


No shadow touched her lonely face 

beauty, calm and grace- 
one d always sat. 

Alone and still 

Beneath the patterned 

Window sill; 


She d never seen the wide, green earth 
Wor sung a song, nor given birth; 
bhed never opened wide her door, 
iNor Hung a penny to the poor, 

pounding feet 

Uf children passing in the street, 

I-l" dancing curls, agleam 

Like bubbles swirling in a stream. 

She’d ne'er been flung, 

By joy and pain. 

From youth to age 
To youth again. 

Alone by her fireside, 

Alone sat she. 

Alone with the loneliness 
That needs must be. 


She was not old, 

And she was not young, 

But like a cloak around her clung 
1 he years that had been, 

The fears she had seen 
Alone. 
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I AM SHUT OUT OF MINE OWN HEART 

I AM shut out of mine own heart 
Because my love is far from me, 

Nor in the wonders have I part 
That fill its hidden empery: 

The Wildwood of adventurous thought 
And lands of dawn my dream had won 
The riches out of Faery brought 
Are buried with our bridal sun. 

And I am in a narrow place, 

And all its little streets are cold. 

Because the absence of her face 
Has robb'd the sullen air of gold. 

My home is in a broader day; 

At times I catch it glistening 
Thro* the dull gate, a flower’d play 
And odour of undying Spring! 

The long days that I lived alone, 

Sweet madness of the Springs I miss’d, 

Are shed beyond, and thro* them blown 
Clear laughter and my lips are kiss'd, 

—And here, from mine own joy apart 
I wait the turning of the key: 

I am shut out of mine own heart 
Because my love is far from me. 


HOW OLD IS MY HEART 

How old is my heart, how old, how old is my heart, 

and did I ever go forth with song when the morn was new? 

I seem to have trod on many ways; I seem to have left 

I know not how many homes; and to leave each 

was still to leave a portion of mine own heart, 

of my old heart whose life I had spent to make that home 

and all I had was regret, and a memory. 
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So I sit and muse in this wayside harbour and wait 

till I hear the gathering cry of‘the ancient winds and again 

I must up and out and leave the embers of the hearth 

to crumble silently into white ash and dust, 

and see the road stretch bare and pale before me: again 

my garment and my home shall be the en\ eloping winds 

and my heart be fill’d wholly with their old pitiless cry. 


O WHITE WIND NUMBING 1 H E W O R L D 

O WHITE wind, numbing the world 
to a mask of suffering hate! 
and thy goblin pipes have skirl’d 
all night, at my broken gate. 

O heart, be hidden and kept 
in a half-light colour’d and warm, 
and call on thy dreams that have slept 
to charm thee from hate and harm. 

They are gone, for I might not keep; 
my sense is beaten and dinn’d: 
there is no peace but a grey sleep 
in the pause of the wind. 


MY HEART WAS WANDERING 

IN THE SANDS 

My heart was wandering in the sands, 
a restless thing, a scorn apart; 

Love set his fire in my hands, 

I clasp d the flame unto my heart. 

Surely, I said, my heart shall turn 
one fierce delight of pointed flame; 
and in that holocaust shall burn 
its old unrest and scorn and shame: 
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surely my heart the heavens at last 
shall storm with fiery orisons, 
and know, enthroned in the vast, 
the fervid peace of molten suns. 

The flame that feeds upon my heart 
fades or flares, by wild winds controll’d: 
my heart still walks a thing apart, 
my heart is restless as of old. 


I SAID, THIS MISERY MUST END 

I SAID, This misery must end: 

Shall I, that am a man and know 

that sky and wind are yet my friend, 

sit huddled under any blow? 

so speaking left the dismal room 

and stept into the mother-night 

all fill’d with sacred quickening gloom 

where the few stars burn’d low and bright, 

and darkling on my darkling hill 

heard thro’ the beaches’ sullen boom 

heroic note of living will 

rung trumpet-clear against the fight; 

so stood and heard, and rais’d my eyes 

erect, that they might drink of space, 

and took the night upon my face, 

till time and trouble fell away 

and all my soul sprang up to feel 

as one among the stars that reel 

in rhyme on their rejoicing way, 

breaking the elder dark, nor stay 

but speed beyond each trammelling gyre, 

till time and sorrow fall away 

and night be wither’d up, and fire 

consume the sickness of desire. 
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O DESOLATE EVES 

O DESOLATE eves along the way, how oft 

despite your bitterness, was I warm at heart! 

not with the glow of remember'd hearts, but warm 

with the solitary unquenchable fire that burns 

a flameless heat deep in his heart who has come 

where the formless winds plunge and exult for aye 

among the naked spaces of the world, 

far past the circle of the ruddy hearths 

and all their memories. Desperate eves, 

when the wind-bitten hills turn’d violet 

along their rims, and the earth huddled her heat 

within her niggard bosom, and the dead stones 

lay battle-strewn before the iron wind 

that, blowing from the chill west, made all its way 

a loneliness to yield its triumph room; 

yet in that wind a clamour of trumpets rang, 

old trumpets, resolute, stark, undauntable, 

singing to battle against the eternal foe, 

the wronger of this world, and all his powers 

in some last fight, foredoom’d disastrous, 

upon the final ridges of the world; 

a war-torn note, stem fire in the stricken eve, 

and fire thro’ all my ancient heart, that sprang 

towards that last hope of a glory won in defeat, 

whence, knowing not sure if such high grace befall 

at the end, yet I draw courage to front the way. 


the shadow on the hill 

The winter eve is clear and chill; 
the world of air is fallen still; 
the quiet hour expects the moon: 

And yon my home awaits me soon 
behind the panes that come and go 
with dusk and firelight wavering low: 
and I must bid the prompting cease 
that bids me, in this charmed peace, 
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follow the ways, and follow still 
(as tho* the hour would last my will) 
the dream that holds my heart in trance 
and lures me to the fabled chance 
to find, beyond these evening ways, 
the morning, and the woodland days, 
and meadows heap’d with gold, and you 
as once, ere I might dare to woo. 


LET US GO DOWN 

Let us go down, the long dead night is done, 
the dolorous incantation has been wrought; 
soul, let us go, the saving word is won, 
down from the tower of our hermetic thought. 

O 

See, for the wonder glimmers in the gates, 
eager to burst the soundless bars and grace 
the wistful earth, that still in blindness waits, 
perfect with suffering for her Lord’s embrace. 

The spaces of the waters of the dawn 
are spiritual with our transfigured gaze; 
the intenser heights of morning, far withdrawn, 
expect our dream to shine along their ways. 

But speak the word! and o’er the adoring whole 
straight from the marge of the perfected hours 
sudden, large music through the vast, shall roll 
a sea of light foaming with seedless flowers; 

lilies that form on some ethereal wave, 
still generate of the most ancient blue, 
burst roses, rootless, knowing not the grave 
nor yet the charnel thought by which they grew. 

So shall we move at last, untortured powers, 
and in white silence hear, as souls unborn, 
our hymn given back by the eternal hours 
singing together in the eternal morn. 
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I CRY TO YOU 

I CRY to you as I pass your windows in the dusk; 

Ye have built you unmysterious homes and ways in the wood 
where of old ye went with sudden eyes to the right and left; 
and your going was now made safe, and your staying comforted, 
for the fresh edge itself, holding old savagery 
in unsearch d g ooms, was your house’s friendly barrier. 

And now that the year goes winterward, ye thought to hide 
behind your gleaming panes, and where the hearth sings merrily 
make cheer with meat and wine, and sleep in the long night, 
and the uncared wastes might be a crying unhappiness. 

But I, who have come from the outer night. I say to you 

the winds are up and terribly will they shake the dry wood: 

the woods shall awake, hearing them, shall awake to be toss’d and riven, 

and make a cry and a parting in your sleep all night 

as the wither d leaves go whirling all night along all ways. 

And when ye come forth at dawn, uncomforted by sleep, 
ye shall stand at amaze, beholding all the ways overbidden 
with worthless drift of the dead and all vour broken world: 

arid ve shall not know whence the winds have come, nor shall ye know 
whether the yesterdays have fled, or if they were. 

/. Le Gay Brereton 

THE NEPEAN 

Far down the reach a creeping mist 
Hung dim along the mountain side; 

On shadowed water, sleek and whist, 

I let the lazy shallop glide. 

The ripple scarcely cut the green 
That edges the central path of grey. 

I drew the oars, and, all unseen, 

Gave reverent greeting to the day. 

Naked I stood with arms outspread 
That opened wide the gates of dream. 

Then breathless bent my wondering head 
And sprang to meet the silent stream. 
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I slid and floated, like a seal, 

And bade my senses revel free— 

From cheek to footsole I could feel 
Her soft cool hands caressing me. 

A noise of tiny wavelets woke, 

I quenched my drouth with delicate sips, 
And, as I drank, the surface broke 
In eager kisses on my lips. 

The scented breath of morning turned 
To incense as towards the west 
At last, rock-altared, I discerned 
TTie sunshine on the mountain crest. 

That light of blessing from the sky 
Made us the fuel of its blaze, 

And fragrant bush and stream and I 
Were one aspiring cry of praise. 


UNBORN 

O WISTFUL eyes that haunt the gloom of sleep, 
Are you my own remembered from the night 
I sat before my glass in dumb affright 
And saw my cowering soul afraid to weep? 
Perhaps you are his, foreshadowed, when I creep 
Behind him and confess the hopeless blight 
That wilts the bloom of our supreme delight 
—The breath of horror from the unknown deep. 

Eyes that have never seen a mother’s face, 

Have you no mercy that you stare and stare, 
Although I never felt the hope I slew? 

Wide eyes, but when I kneel to God for grace. 
Your steadfast pity deepens my despair; 

The darkness I desire is full of you. 
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THE ROBE OF GRASS 

Here lies the woven garb he wore 
Of grass he gathered by the shore 
Whereon the phantom waves still fret and foam 
And sigh along the visionary sand. 

“Where is he now?” you cry; “What desolate land 
Gleams round him in dull mockery of home?” 

You knew him by the robe he cast 
About him, grey and worn at last. 

It fades, you murmur, “Changes, lives and dies. 

Why has he vanished? Whither is he fled? 

And is there any light among the dead? 

Can any dream come singing where he lies?” 

Ah peace! lift up your clouded eyes. 

Nor where this curious relic lies 

Grope in the blown dust for the print of feet. 

Dim, twittering, ghasdy sounds are these; but he 
Laughs now as ever, still aloof and free. 

Eager and wild and passionate and fleet. 

Because he has dropped the part he played. 

Shall love be baffled and dismayed? 

Let the frail earth and all its visions melt, 

And let the heart that loves, the eye that sees, 

Seek him amid immortal mysteries, 

For lo, he dwells where he has ever dwelt. 


Ernest Briggs 

WHO SHALL NOT COME AGAIN 

There is a sense of rightness in a death 

When one is old; a sense of satisfaction that the years 

^^e running out like sand, that every breath 

That brings one nearer to the end of fears 

Makes life more sweet and common things more rare, 

111! even the least is precious as one goes; 

A rose becomes intolerably fair 
To eyes that shall not see another rose. 
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But these were young. Their eagerness was flame, 
And they are gone. But even as I raise my bitter cry 
There falls a benediction on their name, 

A piercing beauty as remote and high 

As that great mountain peak, Meru, where blows 

The pure untroubled wind on the eternal snows. 


MAN'S LIFE IS THOUGHT 


All 


That is not superhuman 
Slips away; 

Beauty 
Of form. 


The strength 
Of man, 


Heart-aching loveliness 
Of woman, 

These imperceptibly 
Grow less and less; 

At length are not; 
Winds blow, 

Rains fall, 

The roses rot; 

The hills decay; 

The marble breaks; 
The tower shakes; 

The town 
Falls down; 


Olympus levels out 
Upon the plains; 

All, all upon that whirling spindle cauglit; 
Lost in that vast inhuman rout; 

Drowned in that bitter storm; 

Only the thought 
That is an ache in rhyme 
Can overthrow 
The enmity of Time; 

Only the ardour of the soul remains. 




Ernest Briggs 


This is man s glory, 

And his only one, 

That when his years 
Of turbulence are done, 

The hopes and fears 

He cried upon the midnight and the dawn 
Are still unworn. 

The strength of Time is strong, 

But the aching heart is stronger; 

The feud is long, 

But passionate thought is longer; 

Thought shall redeem each golden girl and boy, 
Thought shall raise up those fallen towers, and Troy 
Shall stand immortal in a mortal story; 

And Helen's loveliness 
Flame to infinity 
In Song. 


F. S. Burnell 


A MANGROVE SWAMP 

Look how the slow fat bubbles break in rings, 

As though a man were stifling underneath. 

The black stagnating water by no breath 
Is stirred, a mirror for all evil thinos. 

O 

The long roots writhing upward from the mud, 

Like fingers crooked in lust or pain or greed. 

Have pendent tresses of putrescent weed. 

Like dead men’s hair clogged stiff with their own blood. 

No light of flowers nor songs of birds dispel 
The breathless, stealthy silence of the place. 

Only a ripple o’erspreads the water’s face 
At times, like soundless, dreadful mirth in hell. 

Only the grey mists come and go beneath 
The pallid shadows of the sickly moon; 

Only dead voices in the night breeze croon 
A drear and melancholy masque of death. 
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STORM AT HARVEST 

Slow clouds have drifted all the dreaming noon 
To join their legions in the dark South-west, 
Whence comes the intermittent muttering 
Of storm. . . . 

Soft on the gold-ripe fields the shadows pass, 

(Shake not, shake not, a heavy laden head 
Swaying full-grained, upon a sheened dry stalk) 
Then glide away beyond the harvester 
Clanking along behind a rushing team, 

And on, where ’mid the stooks of drying hay, 

With all unwonted haste the haymakers 
Pile on their shaggy drays a scented store. 

Racing the storm. 

Low hangs the muttering, looming, gleam-shot mass. 
Meld in the west by scarry Moreton Mill, 

Churning and curdling its bosom green, 

Pregnant with ruin. Darkly a shadow spreads 
Across the sun: the world expectant waits; 

The fields are hushed; but still the urgent teams 
Circle the ’minished isle of standing grain. 

And fast the haymakers their mounting stack 
Build ever higher, racing still the storm. 

But now the monster moves across the sky, 

Pivoting yet round scarry Moreton Mill, 

Roaring across the fields to Pinchback grey, 

And to old Sugarloaf away to South. 

The farmers pray she go to Sugarloaf! 

But, no, to Pinchback rolls her piling might. 

Darker the valley grows, and thunder, loud. 

Sounds as each blue-white lightning flash is gone. 
The frightened teams come jingling to the barn 
Just as the first, fierce raindrops strike and thud 
Upon an earth grown tense for suffering. 

White, crazy rain, from every quarter blown. 

Blots out the fields, the barns; and all around 
The small hail dances, melts, is swept along 
In muddy streams that foam down every path 
To reach the creek. A shattering ricochet 
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Of thunder strikes its way across the sky. 

The lightning veins the blackness, mauve and blue. 
More thunder bursts, cracks, rolls among the cloud. 
The very rain makes thunder. 

Then the storm is gone. 

The world grows quiet again. The thunder dies 
In distance. Light comes slanting from the west 
Upon a gleaming world. The bunched wet cows 
Are lowing at the gate. Above the calm 
Of the spent day, the gurgling creek is heard 
Rushing the mud, that was a cloud, away. 

Black lie the fields that golden basked and smiled; 
The standing grain lies battered, flattened, waste; 
And dark tarpaulins, on stacked wheat and hay, 
Hold little pools of water, seeping through. 

Chilly and cold, even to the sun s last smile. 

Yet, in the east, fold upon aureate fold 

The empty storm clouds ride, still clustering high, 

Redden to ember, burn—and brighter burn— 

Until their fallen comrades in the mire 
Take on the glow, and show reflected fire. 


David Campbell 

WINTER STOCK ROUTE 

Here where red dust rose 
To raddle sheep and men 
And the kelpie tongued at noon. 

Silence has come again. 

The great-boled gumtrees bow 
Beneath their load of snow. 

The drover and his dray 
Have gone; and on this hill 
I find myself alone 
And Time standing still. 

Prindess the white road lies 
Before my quiet skis. 
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But where my skis trace 
Their transient snow furrow, 
For generations both 
Man and beast will follow. 
Now in this winter passage 
I cross the deserted stage. 


Nancy Cato 


INDEPENDENCE 

How the red road stretched before us, mile on mile 

Narrowing into the distance, straight as though ruled 

On yellow paper, away to the lilac hills 

Low on the horizon. Above them the storm-clouds piled 

In a sky blue as though bruised, yet all ahead 

Was glowing in an unearthly wash of light, 

Dry roly-poly and saltbush lit to beauty, 

The sky a menace, but the wide plains bright. 

And there in that lonely place an ancient swagman, 
Traveller, bagman, sundowner, what you will— 

His rolled-up blankets slung aslant his shoulders, 

Billy dangling, his back to the line of hills 
And the coming storm; as mysterious in that place 
(With his hat set straight and his grey beard blowing) 
As a small ship glimpsed a moment far from land. 

Where did he come from, where could he be going? 

I shall never know, for we had to race the rain 
That turns the blacksoil plains to a gluey mud 
Bogging to the axles. Only a wave of the hand, 

But still the imagination glows, the blood 
Stirs at the memory of that symbolic stranger 
Glimpsed in a moment of vision and swiftly gone; 

Man and his independent spirit, alone 

On the vast plains, with night and rain coming on. 
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OUT OF A FOLD IN TIME 

Out of a fold in time come silently fluttering 
Moth emblems that hint at the limits of our despair. 

Can the ten year old suit be invisibly mended? 

Is the college scarf the boys gave me fit to wear? 

Thus the time for a long look back comes duly: 

And oh, my heart runs wide and widdershin, 

To discard the charming cravat, the too facile tenderness, 
And the evil of the world that is also the evil within. 

The agonized delight distilled from a slow movement 
By Mozart or Beethoven, when music s weird they dree. 
Not more consoling is than this disaster— 

The passion-conquering sweetness of reverie. 

The Great Ones drive us on to contemplation, 

Although in their eyes passion alone has weight, 

For this is the name for the last and greatest crisis— 

The slow Past brings its chosen one to his fate. 

Those who Dante banished and spirited Beatrice, 

Who thrust Villon into a harlot s arms at the gallows pole. 
Willed that Poetry's self in her own eyes should seem 
a phantom 

And be conjoint to her own buried soul. 

It is the same in the lives of all the old masters. 

Mirrored in the suffering of their desire— 

The birth, the re-creation is from terror, 

But nothing is violent and burns slowly the fire. 

Out of a fold in time come silendy fluttering 
Moth emblems that hint at the limits of our despair, 

And whether it be the old tweed patched and mended 
Or a brand new repatriation suit when the war has ended, 
They are ceremonial masks and silks that we wear. 


Veiled yet revealed by the curtain wait the prompters. 

The clinging crescent of dust outlines an arrested hand, 
Stiff-edged the fold betrays a paste-board scabbard. 

And soon come the opening strains of the saraband. 
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Dancer, your feet shall move to a ritual measure, 

In a new technique that upholds the ancient art. 

Dance not with your feet alone, O Destined Dancer, 

These are the steps you dreamed to dance with your head 
and heart. 

THE GORDON STATUE, SPRING STREET, 

MELBOURNE 

Indolent Adam Lindsay Gordon there, 

Apollo s brow, the poet's lip of scorn 
Held immovable above the green lawn. 

Stone spire rising up behind your stone chair. 

But in this misty light I see the horse 

That proved too expensive for the poor purse 

Your memory opened. The light grown worse, 

I fancy a centaur spurning a torse, 

A centaur lost in the black wilderness 
Of night. Little scurries of wind in the street. 

Or is it your hoofs fading like the neat 
Cadences of pastoral music s close? 

You Pan, lurking in the garden shadows, 

That nonchalant attitude was a pose! 


Elsie Cole 


EYES OF MOONLIGHT 

Alas— that men have climbed too far 
To read the earliest things that are! 

The wise old cat who walks with me 
Through bracken stems and sandy places 
Beholds so much I cannot see, 

Responds or swerves 
With finer nerves; 

And, in a certain moorland cup 
Of heath and tea-tree, he holds up 
A seeing face to unseen faces. 

If I had eyes of moonlight, I 
Might greet those pleasant passers-by. 
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For charms of strangest holiness 
Are here to daunt, and yet to bless. 

This shallow fane of grassy floss, 

Green walled, with heaven for its ceiling, 
My wise old cat will never cross, 

But sidles round 
As if spellbound. 

And stares, and watches someone there 
Move golden in the golden air, 

Till suddenly he purrs, soft feeling 
Round lifted neck and lion chin 
Caresses that he revels in. 

How sad it is that men must be 
Most proud of what they do not see! 

We have pored over print so much 
Our sight is blurred for living pages. 

Our hands responseless to the touch 
A shiver brings 

From brushing wings. 

All day has sung a wistful bird: 

And yet you do not know a word.'" 

We ponder lore of shuttered sages, 

While dewy life in grass and tree 
Mourns: “Yet you will not learn from me.” 

Timid wild teachers, who would show 
Such wealth to us, what debts we owe! 

When I am dead, I shall come soon 
And swiftly back to taste the dearness 
Of tea-tree fragrance under moon. 

Then may there be 
For courtesy 

Some litde beast of silky fur. 

Of pointed ears, and friendly purr, 

Sleek back that arches at my nearness_ 

Soft eyes of moonlight may I find 
To welcome me among the blind. 
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Mary Corringham 

ON OBSERVING A BISON AT THE ZOO 


His stature dwarfs the eucalyptus tree. 

And shames the meagre compass of his pen— 

The patch of earth, the bars, the concrete den, 

The low wall’s tantalizing mockery. 

From so much grazing he has ceased to see 
The world outside; two gold orbs now and then 
Proclaim the inhumanity of men, 

And contradict his grim passivity. 

Yet it may be, within his rugged brain 
Contemptuous of the trivial anthropoid, 

Some lightning memory of boundless plain 
Annihilates the circumscribing void. 

Else how could there prev'ail through hours like this 
That immemorial disdain of his? 


Zora Cross 

ELEGY ON AN AUSTRALIAN 

SGHOOLBOY 

I WOULD not curse your England, wise as slow, 
Just as unjust in deed. 

I can believe that from her heart may flow 
The truest human creed. 

She sounded one high call of Liberty 
That despots heard with dread; 

I know not what high purpose to be free 
Crowns yet her starry head. 

Do I but raise a ghost? Is England dead? 

Lies she in lands forlorn? 

Shall Kentish orchards never hear the tread 
Of eager life at morn? 

Is she but memories of old men and sad 
Since youth has left her side? 

Has that vast glory that you dreamed she had 
But perished crucified? 
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England! Though all her vaunted heroes rise 
From Nile to Flanders red 
Calling you from the long, red sunset skies 
You shall remain still dead. 

You shall not touch her woods and flowers again, 
You shall not sail her Thames, 

You shall not see in her soft April rain 
The fairy diadems. 

She cannot honour you. You do not feel 
Her tears and pity deep. 

Though all her multitudes in homage kneel, 

That cannot break your sleep, 

That cannot give you back the dew of earth, 

The light upon the sea, 

The soft, sweet ripple of your child's first mirth— 
Your immortality. 

In every man there is a great, new world— 

Perhaps a glorious race. 

How can we tell the hero that war hurled 
To death bore not Christ's face? 

How can we tell what nobler nations lie 
Now on the fields of France, 

What unborn masters of creation cry 
Through murdered, white romance? 

I only know you, brother of my blood. 

Have gone; and many a friend. 

Trampled and broken in the Flanders mud. 

Found Youth's most bitter end. 

God! You are not yet one with the kind dust 
Before new war-horns blow 

And sleek-limbed statesmen in their halls break trust 
To tell of other woe. 

I speak as if you heard me, O my dear, 

From England's far-off shore. 

As if that land that fills me with such fear 
Held you not evermore. 
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I live too much to feel that death must be, 
Though men make death today; 

I will not set the blame on Deity 
Of murder tunes they play. 

And yet you have not uttered one poor word 
While these harsh thoughts I weave. 

Silent as God! No murmur have I heard; 

TTis I, not you, who grieve. 

How should I move that vast eternity, 
Enough loud my cries and wild? 

No more am I regarded than the sea 
Regards a brawling child. 


BOOKS 

Oh, bury me in books when I am dead, 

Fair quarto leaves of ivory and gold, 

And silk octavos, bound in brown and red, 

That tales of love and chivalry unfold. 

Heap me in volumes of fine vellum wrought, 
Creamed with the close content of silent speech; 
Wrap me in sapphire tapestries of thought 
From some old epic out of common reach. 

I would my shroud were verse-embroidered too— 
Your verse for preference—in starry stitch. 

And powdered o er with rhymes that poets woo. 
Breathing dream-lyrics in moon-measures rich. 

Night holds me with a horror of the grave 
That knows not poetry, nor song, nor you; 

Nor leaves of love that down the ages wave 
Romance and fire in burnished cloths of blue. 

Oh, bury me in books, and HI not mind 
The cold, slow worms that coil around my head; 
Since my lone soul may turn the page and find 
The lines you wrote to me, when I am dead. 
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Jmnes Lister Cutlihertson 

THE AUSTRALIAN SUNRISE 

The Morning Star paled slowly, the Cross hung low to the sea, 

And down the shadowy reaches the tide came swirling free, 

The lustrous purple blackness of the soft Australian night 
Waned in the grey awakening that heralded the light; 

Still in the dying darkness, still in the forest dim 

The pearly dew of the dawning clung to each giant limb, 

Till the sun came up from ocean, red with the cold sea mist. 

And smote on the limestone ridges, and the shining tree-tops kissed; 
Then the fiery Scorpion vanished, the magpie s note was heard. 

And the wind in the she-oak wavered, and the honey suckles stirred; 
The airy golden vapour rose from the river breast, 

The kingfisher came darting out of his crannied nest, 

And the bulrushes and reed-beds put off their sallow grey 
And burnt with cloudy crimson at the dawning of the day. 


Victor Daley 


A-ROVING 

When the sap runs up the tree, 

And the vine runs o er the wall. 

When the blossom draws the bee, 

From the forest comes a call, 

Wild, and clear, and sweet, and strange, 
Many-tongued and murmuring 
Like the river in the range— 

Tis the joyous voice of Spring! 

On the boles of grey, old trees, 

See the flying sunbeams play 
Mystic, soundless melodies— 

A fantastic march and gay; 

But the young leaves hear them—hark 
How they rustle, every one!— 

And the sap beneath the bark 
Hearing, leaps to meet the sun. 
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Oh, the world is wondrous fair 
When the tide of life’s at flood! 

There is magic in the air, 

There is music in the blood; 

And a glamour draws us on 
To the distance, rainbow-spanned, 

And the road we tread upon 
Is the road to Fairyland. 

Lo! the elders hear the sweet 
Voice, and know the wondrous song; 

And their ancient pulses beat 
To a tune forgotten long; 

And they talk in whispers low, 

With a smile and with a sigh, 

Of the years of long ago, 

And the roving days gone by. 

DREAMS 

I HAVE been dreaming all a summer day 
Of rare and dainty poems 1 would write; 
Love-lyrics delicate as lilac-scent, 

Soft idylls woven of wind, and flower, and stream. 
And songs and sonnets carven in fine gold. 

The day is fading and the dusk is cold; 

Out of the skies has gone the opal gleam; 

Out of my heart has passed the high intent 
Into the shadow of the falling night— 

Must all my dreams in darkness pass away? 

1 have been dreaming all a summer day; 

Shall 1 go dreaming so until Life’s light 

Fades in Death's dusk, and all my days are spent? 

Ah, what am I the dreamer but a dream! 

The day is fading and the dusk is cold. 

My songs and sonnets carven in fine gold 
Flave faded from me with the last day-beam 
That purple lustre to the sea-line lent, 

And flushed the clouds with rose and chrysolite; 

So days and dreams in darkness pass away. 
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I have been dreaming all a summer day 
Of songs and sonnets carven in fine gold; 
But all my dreams in darkness pass away; 
The day is fading, and the dusk is cold. 


A VISION OF YOU 1 H 

A HORSEMAN On a hilltop green 
Drew rein, and wound his horn; 

So bright he looked he might have been 
The flerald of the Morn. 

His steed was of the sovran strain 
In Fancy’s meadows bred—- 
And pride was in his tossing mane, 

And triumph in his tread. 

The rider’s eyes like jewels glowed— 

The World was in his hand— 

As down the woodland way he rode 
When Spring was in the land. 

From golden hour to golden hour 
For him the woodland sang, 

O' 

And from the heart of every flower 
A singing fairy sprang. 

He rode along with rein so free, 

And, as he rode, the Blue 
Mysterious Bird of Fantasy 
Ever before him flew. 

He rode by cot and castle dim 
Through all the greenland gay; 

Bright eyes through casements glanced at him; 
He laughed—and rode away. 

The world with sunshine was aflood, 

And glad were maid and man. 

And through his throbbing veins the blood 
In keen, sweet shudders ran. 
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His steed tossed head with fiery scorn, 
And stamped, and snuffed the air— 

As though he heard a sudden horn 
Of far-off battle blare. 

Erect the rider sat a while 
With flashing eyes, and then 
Turned slowly, sighing, with a smile, 
“O weary world of men!" 

For aye the Bird of Fantasy 
Sang magic songs to him. 

And deeper and deeper still rode he 
Into the Forest Dim. 

• ♦ • • • 

That rider with his face aglow 
With joy of life I see 
In dreams. Ah, years and years ago 
He parted ways with me! 

Yet, sometimes, when the days are drear 
And all the world forlorn 
From out the dim wood’s heart I hear 
The echo of his horn. 

Norma L, Davis 


SCRUB CATTLE 

Their breath is warm and sweet. It holds the smell 
Of wind-blown grass and little fragrant flowers: 

Their supple knees have brushed the drowsy blue 
Of dancing harebells as they wandered through 
Some little quiet sun-touched forest dell. 

From dawn till dusk, through all the lovely hours. 

These dwellers of the scrub tread free as wind. 

Browsing the burnished blossoms of the gorse. 

Or lingering down fair groves that end in blind 
White tangled avenues of flowering box 
Where the soft air blows warm and manna-sweet; 

And some still bolder than the others force 
Narrow and twisted trails out for themselves 
Through wild green ways, where ’neath their questing feet 
The fallen brown leaves whisper like bush elves. 
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When thunder rolls its drums among the hills, 

And purple clouds loom low, rich fold on fold, 

The cattle call until the hot wind spills 
Their wild deep-throated music far and far; 

While at each flash of menacing keen gold 
The sleek calves cower near the parent flank, 

Their soft eyes grown dark with sudden fright. 

The rain beats on the boles and splashes down 
On thigh and shoulder, trickling like dun veins 
Down the warm hides, until the softer hair 
Breaks into little curls of dusky brown. 

Then sullenly the thunder dies away, 

The swift rain ceases, and, all sweet and fair, 

The wet pools in the grass glow like gold stains: 

The catde move and sigh, then slowly stray 

Upon their way again. The brindle cows 

Crop the wet grass, or halt and patiendy 

Suckle their offspring with heads turned to stare 

At yellow sunshine laughing through drenched boughs. 

Then as dusk veils the glades in violet. 

The cattle gather in some hollow there 
Deep in the musk, and, lying close and still 
They chew their fragrant cuds that smell of wet, 
Crushed forest things; while from a distant hill 
Ghostly, and thin as wisps of blue-grey smoke 
Blown from a witch’s fire, there comes a cry, 

A poignant call that thrills into a sigh, 

Mopoke! Mopoke! 


BITTERN 

Into the mists of my dreams there surges 
The clamour of frogs, and their monklike dirges, 
And the voice of bush-water among small stones 
Crying in silvery monotones. 

A thin wind ripples the coarse brown sedge 
On the shadowy run of the still marsh-edge; 
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The sun-bleached skirts of the wild grass shake 
With a silken frou-frou; and so I wake! 

I step from my couch, and a mopoke calls 
Like a dark bell tolling from castle walls; 

And I hear an answer come drifting down 
From the rocky steep where grey she-oaks weep 
And ebony blackwoods frown. 

The cool mud oozes between my toes 
As I wade where the brackish water flows; 

And I quench my thirst, and I seek my meat 
Where the faces of mirrored stars shine sweet. 

Thus I sip and sup 

Till the moon comes up 

Like the yellow head of a buttercup; 

And turns the shallows to saffron fire; 

And gilds the thorns of the spiteful briar. 

A wild black swan and his dusky bride 
Wing over the water side by side; 

And platypus paddle shorewards in glee 
While the wake of their passing comes back to me. 
Grey fieldmice creep to the pools to drink 
Where long tree-shadows lie black as ink; 

But I am alone, and with all my might 
I thunder my longing down the night: 

The world stands breathless in sudden fright. 

Then, light as a crescent gumleaf falling, 

She comes to the clamour of my calling. 

Stepping daintily through roots twining, 

The moon on her sleek throat softly shining. 

She comes with a flirting of glossy wing; 

And the glow of her eyes is a lovely thing! 

In joy I woo her till dun dawn stains 

The east and the buttercup moonlight wanes; 

Then, proud as the black swan and his bride, 

We enter the covert side by side; 

And the gleam of her eyes and her breast*s soft sweep 
Follow me into the mists of sleep. 
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Norma L. Davis 


THIS IS MY SONG 

Tonight the hut grows menacing, the walls 
Move inward stealthily as tho’ to hold 
And crush my heart. The once-familiar gold 
Of fire-flung shadow is a shape that sprawls 
With red-curved fangs that hunger for my throat 
Till hurriedly I throw the rough door wide 
And step into the friendly dark outside. 

Here I am home. My pulse leaps to the note 
Of little voices calling, grave and gay 
As spurts of pixie colour—brittle jade 
Of cricket’s clamour; and the primrose spray 
Of tree-frogs singing down in sandy dunes 
Among grey tea-tree; deep warm crimsons made 
By purring moths; and poignant azure tunes 
Of winged earth-children fluting in the grass. 
These are my own folk talking in my tongue, 
Giving me greeting as I slowly pass. 

I feel my flesh dissolving till I stand 
Silver as gusts of air that move among 
The Kangaroo trails. Never human hand 
Could touch these dewdrops without splintering up 
Their magic crystals, but tranced hands like mine 
That cast no shadow in the clear starshine 
Can hold the drops like pearls within the cup 
Of curving palms, and scatter them again 
Unbroken. See, my feet no longer walk 
Heavily, bruising beauty as they go. 

No bud lies dark behind me, no frail stalk 
Bows in meek loveliness beneath the flow 
Of my light passing. I can cause no pain! 

This is my song, for now I know the grief 
The earth feels when no rain falls, and my heart 
Savours the sorrow of the hurtling leaf 

Wrenched from its birthplace on the mother bough 
The anguish of trapped wild things tom apart 
By human cruelty; I know the shattering shock 
A bullet brings; and stagger through a slough 
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Of growing darkness while my poor life drips 
As red as wild-pea blossoms on the tips 
Of shuddering ferns. But there is gladness, too. 

I rapture in the swift breath-taking rush 
Of shy scrub pigeons beating through the brush; 

And, lip to lip, lean with fay harebells blue 
As summer distance. I run with the brown quail 
Silent as water neath an upflung shield 
Of seeding grass. I don the dark thorned mail 
Echidnas wear, and quest among the peeled 
Bark of white gums, or thrust in glee behind 
Old logs that mildew like a rotting rind. 

Crunching with joy the spicy ants I find. 

This is my song. I sing it without fear! 

Mine is the profit, mine, all mine, the gain. 

A thousand years hence spring shall find me here 
Laughing in sun or weeping in the rain! 

WINTERSCAPE 

Old man July peers over fog-clouded glasses 

And steps from his frosty doorway carefully to lower 

Mis shutters of ice across the bright shop windows 

Of little scrub creeks . . . and now when the boy-wind passes 

Me feels no wish to loiter slower and slower 

With his hoop of the sun—for now it’s too late to flatten 

Mis nose against the water’s sparkling glass 

To watch the fish gleam golden along a pattern 

Of printed weed and a strange quicksilver of grass. 

Decay is under the myrtles; the animal glitter 
Of its phosphorus eyes is menacing now as it crunches 
The bones of boughs that lie in the lichened litter 
Of stump and boulder and purpling bracken bunches. 

Over the ridge are the gums, and their lean dark shadows 
Are blacktrackers trailing the trees where their track is twisting 
In a spoor of roots. The crows make a dissonant clanging 
Beyond the hill, where the webs of spiders are listing 
With their weight of frost—wrecked ships with their salt 
shrouds hanging— 

Mother-of-pearl the saplings, sluggishly thawing. 
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Sound a slow stalactite music, a monotone dripping. 
Now comes a flash of scarlet warmly down-dipping, 
A robin flung like a rose from winter’s window. 


Allan Da^ves 

ENEMY DEAD 

Strange that life once I thought wore dignity 
Death s face commanded something to revere . . . 

Look at that; 

Spreadeagled underneath his gun, except 
For dirty puttees and his thousand prayers, 

Naked, his buttocks pointed to the Sun 

(There’s something almost white about them dead. . . 

But not the face). Bomb blast killed this one . . . 
blank 

Without a mark. A thousand pounder blew 
That crater, nothing less. It costs a lot 
In high explosive, just to kill a Jap. 

The tide will take it out 
And bring it back. 

And when I die think only this of me 
God, how it smells. 

I wonder would they think 
Of fireflies glittering in the window snow. 

Mystical Fuji, cherry viewing time 

And Mura’s plumsweet poems to the moon, 

Hokusai painting vine leaves with cock's feet 
Dipped in red ochre on the courtyard floor. 

Kites with eyes wide as these are wide, but bright 
And games of hachi hachi with queer cards 
And happy laughter (hearty cheating too) 

In old Takumo’s shop in the arcade 
. . . Remember it? Ivory elephants, rich jades 
And shiny gen sing tins, and postage stamps 
In packets apt to trick the pence from kids. 

Pictures of Omi . . . bridge and lake and trees 
Pine scented . . . 

Comer of a foreign field 
Forever Nippon. 

Christ, how he smells. 


0 
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MESSALINA 

Cast back the doors! I stifle! Let the air 
Of the outer night rush in and seize my hair 
As with swift hands! My slender body bare 

Stretches, and sighs, and tautens like a thong. . . . 
Oh, every hour of daylight does me wrong! 

Why are the nights so brief, the days so long? 

The days of mask-like faces, formalncss. 

Of downcast eyelid, pearl-entwisted tress; 

I am the Emperor’s wife; the ceilings press 

Downward trap-fashion; rafters sheathed in gold 
Are as cross-beams of pits that take and hold— 

Tall pits of marble, glassy-smooth and cold. 

I am the Emperor s wife ... I wore the hide 
Of a she-leopard once; I rode the tide 
Of splendid, savage seas, my glistening side 

Compressed by triton-arms; I leapt and screamed 
Where down the hill the naked Maenads streamed. 
Beneath the droop of boughs, the faun’s eyes gleamed 

Goat-golden. Oh, he found me where I lay! 

I was a striving, but a laughing prey; 

Crushed, conquered, wed—I knew not night or day. 

Earth’s unmixed passion gorges all my veins— 

The scourging suns, the blinding summer rains, 

The breast-white mountains and the panting plains. 

What do I know of templed gods, and laws, 

Honour, and duty? All my essence draws 
From older founts. I see the clamped, stark jaws 

Of rearing centaurs in their mating-fights; 

The smell of blood and sweat and love delights 
My widened nostrils. Oh, those forest nights!— 

The crying dark, the heavy blood-like dew, 

The feet of Life and Death that doth pursue, 

The lusty, rank, insatiate satyr-crew . . . 
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1 am the Emperors wife—no! I am I! 

The hot Earth bore me: though I live or die 
111 seek my old companions where they lie. 

Stain both my lids with blue, my soles with red; 
Sweeten with myrrh the black hair o’er me shed; 

I will rise up and leave this empty bed. 

A straight, thin, purple robe is all I’ll wear; 

111 take no veil; unto my knees my hair 
Ealls. Am I pale and burning? Am I fair 

As some lithe forest-thing with bloody lips? 

Now—now to steal where the dark city dips 
In reeking alleys, and the river slips . . . 

My jungles! Quick with lawless, fearless life; 

The teeth of love, the death-fang of a knife. 

And satyr-brawls, and Maenad-women's strife. 

ril enter by some strait, scarce-lighted door, 

Cross with bare feet the dank and wine-wet floor— 
Ah! Now I am the Emperor’s wife no more! 

Swordsman, Greek boxer, Goth—they wait for me; 
Now does my body live—now am I free! 

My shredded robe slips downward to my knee. 

I am as naked as Life's naked flame! 

None ever spoke of law or coward shame 
In that spring-fevered world from which I came 
I fear no death. Let swift sleep end the game! 


C. J. Dennis 

THE PLAY 

‘‘Wot’s in a name?” she sez . . . An’ then she sighr 
An clasp 'er little 'ands, an’ rolls 'er eyes. 

A rose, she sez, 'Tje any other name 
Would smell the same. 

Oh, w erefore art you Romeo, young sir? 

Chuck yer ole-pot, an' change yer moniker!''... 
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Doreen an’ me, we bin to see a show— 

The swell two-dollar touch. Bong tong, yeh know. 

A chair apiece wiv velvit on the seat; 

A slap-up treat. 

The drarmer s writ be Shakespeare, years ago, 

About a barmy goat called Romeo. 

“Lady, be yonder moon I swear!” sez ’e. 

An’ then e climbs up on the balkiney; 

An’ there they smooge a treat, wiv pretty words 
Like two love-birds. 

I nudge Doreen. She whispers, “Ain’t it grand!” 

’Er eyes is shinin’; an’ I squeeze ’er 'and. 

“Wot’s in a name?” she sez. ’Struth, I dunno. 

Billo is just as good as Romeo. 

She may be Juli-er or Juli-et— 

'E loves er yet. 

If she's the tart 'e wants, then she’s 'is queen. 

Names never count . . . But ar, I like “Doreen!” 

A sweeter, dearer sound I never 'card; 

Ther's music 'angs around that little word, 

Doreen! . . . But wot was this I starts to say 
About the play? 

I'm off me beat. But when a bloke's in love 
'Is thorts turns 'er way, like a 'omin’ dove. 

This Romeo 'e's lurkin' wiv a crew— 

A dead tough crowd o' crooks—called Montague. 

'Is diner’s push—wot's nicknamed Capulet— 

They 'as 'em set 

Fair narks they are, jist like them back-street clicks, 
Ixcep’ they fights wiv skewers, 'stid o’ bricks. 

Wot’s in a name? Wot’s in a string o’ words? 

They scraps in ole Verona wiv the’r swords, 

An’ never give a bloke a stray dog’s chance, 

An' that's Romance. 

But when they deals it out wiv bricks an' boots 
In Little Lon., they’re low, degraded broots. 
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^Vot s jist plain stoush wiv us, right ere today, 

Is “valler' if yer fur enough away. 

Some time, some writer bloke will do the trick 
Wiv Ginger Mick, 

Of Spadger s Lane. 'E'll be a Romeo, 

When e s bin dead five ’undred years or so. 

Fair Juli-et, she gives 'er boy the tip. 

Sez she. Don t sling that crowd o' mine no lip; 

An’ if you run agin a Capulet, 

Jist do a get.” 

'E swears e's done wiv lash; ’e’ll chuck it clean. 
(Same as I done when I first met Doreen.) 

They smooge some more at that. Ar, strike me blue! 
It gimme joes to sit an’ watch them two! 

E d break away an start to say good-bye, 

An’ then she’d sigh 

Ow, Ro-me-o!” an’ git a strangle-holt. 

An’ ’ang around ’im like she feared 'e’d bolt. 

Nex day e words a gorspil cove about 
A secrit weddin’; an’ they plan it out. 

E spouts a piece about ow ’e’s bewitched; 

Then they git 'itched . . . 

Now, ere’s the place where I fair git the pip. 

She s ’is for keeps, an’ yet ’e lets ’er slip! 

Ar, but ’e makes me sick! A fair gazob! 

’E’s jist the glarssy on the soulful sob, 

’Fll sigh and spruik, an’ ’owl a love-sick vow— 

(The silly cow!) 

But when ’e’s got ’er, spliced an’ on the straight 
E crools the pitch, an’ tries to kid it’s Fate. 

Aw! Fate me foot! Instid of slopin’ soon 

As e was wed, off on ’is ’oneymoon, 

Im an’ ’is cobber, called Mick Curio, 

I hey ave to go 

An’ mix it wiv that push o’ Capulets. 

They look fer trouble; an’ it’s wot they gets. 
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A tug named Tyball (cousin to the skirt) 

Sprags ’em an’ makes a start to sling olF dirt. 

Nex’ minnit there’s a reel ole ding-dong go— 

’Arf round or so. 

Mick Curio, ’e gets it in the neck, 

'*Ar rats!” 'e sez, an’ passes in ’is check. 

Quite natchril, Romeo gits wet as ’ell. 

“It’s me or you!” ’e ’owls, an’ wiv a yell, 

Plunks Tyball through the gizzard wiv 'is sword. 

’Ow I ongcored! 

“Put in the boot!” I sez. “Put in the boot!” 

"Ush!” sez Doreen . . . “Shame!” sez some silly coot. 

Then Romeo, ’e dunno wot to do. 

The cops gits busy, like they allwiz do, 

An’ nose around until ’e gits blue funk 
An’ does a bunk. 

They wants ’is tart to wed some other guy. 

“Ah, strike!” she sez. “I wish that I could die!” 

Now, this ’ere gorspil bloke’s a fair shrewd ’ead. 

Sez ’e, “I’ll dope yeh, so they’ll think yer dead.” 

(I tips ’e was a cunnin’ sort, wot knoo 
A thing or two.) 

She takes ’is knock-out drops, up in 'er room: 

They think she’s snuffed, an’ plant ’er in ’er tomb. 

Then things gits mixed a treat an’ starts to whirl. 
’Ere’s Romeo comes back an’ finds ’is girl 
Tucked in ’er little coffing, cold an’ stiff, 

An’ in a jiff, 

’E swallers lysol, throws a fancy fit, 

’Ead over turkey, an’ ’is soul ’as flit. 

Then Juli-et wakes up an’ sees ’im there, 

Turns on the water-works an’ tears ’er ’air, 

“Dear love,” she sez, “I cannot live alone!” 

An’ wiv a moan. 

She grabs ’is pockit knife, an’ ends ’er cares . . . 
“Peanuts or lolliesr sez a boy upstairs. 
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THE AUSTRAL-AISE 


Fellers of Australier, 
Blokes an* coves an’ coots, 

Shift yer-carcasses, 

Move yer-boots. 

Gird yer-loins up, 

Get yer-gun, 

Set the-enermy 

An' watch the-run. 


Chorus: 
Get a 


Have some 
Learn the - 
Self de~ — 


move on, 
- sense. 


— art of 
fence. 

— brains be- 

— lids, 
sabre 


Have some- 

Neath yer- 

An’ swing a- 

For die missus an’ the kids. 

Chuck supportin’-posts, 

An’ strikin'-lights. 

Support a-- fam’ly an’ 


Strike for yer 

Chorus: 

Get a - - 

Joy is-- 

Life is- 


rights. 


move, etc. 

fleetin’, 
short. 


Wot’s the use uv wastin’ it 

All on --sport? 

Hitch yer --tip-dray 

To a-star. 


Let yer - 
“Australi 

Chorus: 

Get a — 


watchword be 

■ ar!” 


move, etc 
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'Ow s the-nation 

Coin’ to ixpand 

Lest us-- blokes an^ coves 

Lend a- and? 

'Eave yer-apathy 

Down a-chasm; 

'Ump yer-burden with 

Enthusi-asm. 

Chorus: 

Get a - — move, etc. 

W en the-trouble 

Hits yer native land 

Take a-rifle 

In yer- and. 

Keep yer-upper lip 

Stiff as stiff can be, 

An* speed a-bullet for 

Pos-terity. 

Chorus: 

Get a - move, etc. 

W’en the-bugle 

Sounds “Ad-vance*’ 

Don*t be like a flock uv sheep 

In a-trance. 

Biff the-foeman 

Where it don*t agree. 

Spifler-cate him 

To Eternity. 

Chorus: 

Get a - move, etc. 

Fellers of Australier, 

Cobbers, chaps an’ mates, 

Hear the-enermy 

Kickin’ at the gates! 

Blow the-bugle. 

Beat the-drum, 

Upper-cut and out the cow 
To Kingdom-come! 
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Chorus: 

Get a - move on, 

Have some - sense. 

Learn the ———- art of 
Self de - fence. 


Enid Derham 


THE MEMORIAL 

Its stones are set on the bleeding heart of sorrow, 

The arms of despair about its feet are cast, 

Glory and love may wither and be forgotten, 

But grief is eternal—this with grief shall last. 

When the house of the living is struck as a tent and folded, 
When its hearth is buried beneath the dust of the years. 
Gold in the sun and grey ghost pale in the starlight 
This shall endure, a frozen fountain of tears. 


James Devaney 

THE TRYSTING-TREE 

Something is gone from these hillsides, 

A light, a loveliness, where we three 
Whispered alone on eventides— 

My love, and I, and the trysting-tree. 

Do you remember our pale half-moon, 

Our late cuckoo on the flat below, 

The plans and dreams of our hearts in tune? 

Ah love, that loveliest things must go! 

I come uneager across the grass 
Where joy was wont to outhasten me; 

Long we commune, but now, alas. 

Only I and the trysting-tree. 
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THE B UNYIP 

Oh, came you up by the place of dread 
(West red, and the moon low down) 

Where no winds blow and the birds have fled 
And the gum stands dead and its arms gleam white, 
And the tribe sneak by with a stealthy tread 
In the ghostly light, in the ghostly light. 

Brave Worralang went one grey nightfall 
(A woi! woi!) where the grim rocks frown; 

He came no more to the camps at all 
(Skies dark, and the moon low down). 

As we came up by the gully side 
(Deep dusk, and the moon low down) 

A dingo whined and a curlew cried 
And the reeds replied as in hushed affright 
Where tall brave Worralang screamed and died 
In the ghostly light, in the ghostly light. 

For the Thing lurks there in the haunted place 
(A woi! woif) where the pool is brown. 

Where lost ones vanish and leave no trace 
(Day dead, and the moon low down). 

Oh, go not by near the Bunyip's lair 
(Stars dim, and the moon low down) 

Or tip-toe past and beware, beware 
The dark pool snare and be set for flight. 

For things of terror have happened there 
In the ghostly light, in the ghostly light. 

And in the gunyas we crouch and hark 
(A woi! woi!) where the dead men drown 
The monster’s bellow across the dark 
(Stars gone, and the moon low down). 


BEAUTY 

How dark lay the lake 
In the stillness of even: 
The flush had left heaven. 
The moon hung low, 
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When all for your sake 
My boat drifted over, 

O long-followed Lover 
Of time ago! 

An after-light lay 
Over all the still islands, 
And soft lay the silence 
On steep and stone, 

And there when the day 
Drew off from around you 
I felt you, I found you, 
My own, my own! 

Like future and past 
Twin immensities gazing: 
Above me, amazing, 

The stars far seen; 

Below, the deep vast 
Of a heaven still stranger, 
And I (O life’s danger) 
Afloat between. 


O dark level lake, 

O deep hollow heaven, 
Old grief was forgiven. 
Life’s load withdrew, 
When all for your sake 
O Beauty enduring, 

My boat left the mooring 
For tryst with you. 


MORTALITY 

The lone watch of the moon over mountains old. 
Night that is never silent, and none to hark. 
Down in the inky pool a fish leaps 
With splash of silver light in the liquid dark. 
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I walk the unknown ways of a foreign land. 

The close reeds whisper their secrecies, 

And hidden water tunes—earth's oldest voice. 
What alien waif is mind among mindless these? 

Old, old, everything here is old. 

Life the intruder but so briefly stays, 

And man the dreamer—soon old changeless time 
Will grass his ways. 

Fold him, spade him away. Where are they now, 
The high courage and love, the laboured store? 
Down in the inky pool a fish leapt— 

Life is no more. 


Rosemary Dobson 


CHANCE MET 

Swing back the gate till it stumbles over the furrows, 

Where the plough swerves close to the fence and the brown 
earth crumbles 

4 

From mountains crested with tossed-up tussocks, to valleys 
Runnelled with rivers of rain. 

The drops hang bright on the wires, the diligent spider 
Worked shifts all night to set up his house by sunrise 
Between the hinge, rusted with rain, and the latch. 

Who went before through the gate—this affable stranger 
Who touches the topmost rail and leans to dazzle, 

Spinning his hat for greeting? Morning, 

Golden and rakish, who stole his shirt from the scarecrow 
To shroud the fire at heart. Good Morning, 

Swing back the gate, good fellow. 

Swing back the gate! There is nobody there. The sunlight 
In golden footprints runs up the ridge of the hill. 
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COUNTRY PRESS 

Under the dusty print of hobnailed boot, 

Strewn on the floor the papers still assert 
In ornamental gothic, swash italics 
And bands of printer’s flowers (traditional) 

Mixed in a riot of typographic fancy, 

This is the Western Star, the Farmers Guide, 

The Voice of Progress for the Nyngle District. 

Page-proofs of double-spread with running headlines 

Paper the walls, and sets of cigarette cards 

Where pouter-bosomed showgirls still display 

The charms that dazzled in the nineteen hundreds. 

Through gaping slats 

Latticed with sun the ivy tendrils fall 

Twining the disused platen thrust away 

Linder a pall of dust in nineteen-twenty. 

Draw up a chair, sit down. Just shift the galleys. 

You say you have a notice? There’s no one dies 

But what we know about it. Births, deaths and marriages 

Council reports, wool prices, river-heights, 

The itinerant poem and the classified ads— 

They all come homewards to the Western Star. 

Joe’s our type-setter. Meet Joe Burrell. Joe’s 
A promising lad—and Joe, near forty-seven. 

Peers from a tennis-shade and, smiling vaguely. 
Completes the headline for the Baptist Social. 

The dance, the smoke-oh, and the children’s picnic 
Down by the river-flats beneath the willows— 

They all come homewards and Joe sets them all, 

Between the morning and the mid-day schooner. 

Oh, Western Star that bringest all to fold, 

The yarding sales, the champion shorthorn bull, 

And William’s pain-relieving liniment, 

When I shall die 

Set me up close against my fellow-men. 

Cheer that cold column headed "Deaths” with flowers, 
Or mix me up with Births and Marriages; 

Surround the tragic statement of my death 
With euchre-drives and good-times-had-by-all 
That, with these warm concomitants of life 
Jostled and cheered, in lower-case italics 
I shall go homewards in the Western Star. 
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WHO KNOWS ? 


The dead are everywhere . . . 

The pavement stones 
may bed the bones 
of prophets, priests and kings 
transmuted into plain 
and usual things. 

The blood of poets and brave knights of old 

may surge through lowly folk 

or bloom anew 

in the flushed splendour 

of a wayside rose. 

The tenuous air may hold 
a world of disappointed shades untold. 

Who knows? 

Perchance the woes 


that wait re-entry with tomorrow s joy 
are those 

that crossed the hearts of foes 
attempting Troy. 

The deep unquenchable desire 
thdt spurs a man to glory 
or to shame 


may be a Roman despot's will 
again aflame. 

Athens may hide herself today 
in the free movement 
of a child at play 
or age-etched faces 
in repose. 

The wordless yearn 
that moods a lover's eyes 
may be sad Tristan's 
in a new disguise. 

Who knows? 

The dead are everywhere. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

I HAVE defied suborning time's attempt 
to lure me from the perilous days 
I dare alone. 

I have oudived the tyranny cf friends, 
the laurelled noose of popular esteem. 

I have long learnt 

that one deep breath of careless life 

is worth ten thousand sighs 

of social adulation, 

I shall remain unpatterned through the years. 
Come the keen bayonet of catastrophe, 
springing or slow, 

out of the ambuscade of crafty fate, 

1 shall be ready, and no flag of truce shall wave. 
Only oblivion shall subdue 
the fortress of my will. 


Mary Durack 

TO AN ORD RIVER NATIVE 

On His Walk-ahout 

You do not speak of beauty; 

seek the shade," you say, 

"And water where the fish fall easy prey 
To my swift thrusted spear: 

These things I hold most dear.” 

And so you come 

Where the new grass springs, rain-fed, 

Above the singing river in its age-deep bed, 

And trees with tattered bark. 

Love-bent by the wind and water 

Cast shadows indigo-dark 

Athwart the bright, hoof-trodden sand. 
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Here I have seen you stand 
On steaming summer days, 

Swinging a listless spear with languid ease, 

Your distant, dark-set gaze 

Where vague cloud shadows move like memories 
Across the grief-seared faces of the hills, 

And mist hangs low like wisps of wind-blown hair. 

You breathe the rain-sweet air 
Tingling with the sounds you know— 

The sharp, staccato notes of cockatoos, 

The shrill sweet song of rain birds, and the slow 
Deep throated brolga’s cry. 

You breathe the warm blown perfumes drifting by, 
The tang of spinifex and rain-wet sod, 

Musk grass and lilies. 

You smile, 

And gaze as might a god 
Transfixed by his own image, 

Not vainly, but with some inward joy. 

Deep-borne on wells of knowledge. 

You are the earth, 

Your face the face of the ages; 

Not of one birth 

But of a timeless changing: 

From soil to seed, from bird to beast. 

From rock to river and from sea to sky. 

Since life began your cycle has not ceased. 

And while the earth is fair you do not die! 

Geoffrey Dutton 

A PRISONER FREED 

The wind slammed shut the door and he remembered 

The last bolt home, final clang of despair. 

Saw stone rise through the carpet and the moon 

Lie barred across the floor. Suddenly he knew. 

✓ * 

Only memory can lay bare actuality 
And he who shuts his eyes alone can see. 
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Through the dissolving walls he felt the night 
Fall from him, come down five sides of air 
And lock him in ennui, sofdy as a fog, 

With death for lover in his waiting bed. 

The vacant moving light is a clock of comfort 
And points the hunger in satiety 

That sees him shuffle uneasily into the future 

Like a drunkard into a church. The actual hour 

Of love alone is apprehended 

As a triumph and a death, the sour reminder 

Is the day of bone and blood trying to fight 

With hand and eye the unseen enemy of the mind. 

Now a kindly jailer turns him 

On a key of days, a padlock on the mind 

That lies most heavy as intangible, 

Smiling that his is the subtlest captivity being free. 
Linked on an unseen leash like gravity 
To earth, and death still virgin on the sheet. 


Edward Dyson 


CLEANING UP 


When the horse has been unharnessed and weVe flushed the 
old machine. 

And the water o’er the sluice is running evenly and clean; 

When there’s thirty load before us, and the sun is high and 
bright, 

And we’ve worked from early morning and shall have to work 
till night, 

Not a man of us is weary, though the graft is pretty rough, 

If we see the proper colour showing freely through the stuff. 


With a dandy head of water and a youngster at the rear 
To hand along the billy, boys, and keep the tail race clear, 

We lift the wash and flash the fork and make the gravel fly. 
The shovelling is heavy and we’re soaked from heel to thigh; 
But it makes a fellow tireless and his thews and sinews tough 
If the colour’s showing freely as he gaily shifts the stuff. 
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When Geordie Best is pumping to a rollicking refrain, 

And Sandy wipes his streaming brow and shakes the fork again, 
The pebbles dance and rattle and the water seems to laugh— 
Good luck is half the battle and good wills the other half; 

And no day's too long and trying and no toil is hard enough, 
When we see the colour showing in each shovelful of stuff. 


Gan the mining speculator with a pile of golden scrip, 

Or the plunger who has laid his all upon a winning tip, 

Or the city man who’s hit upon a profitable deal, 

Know the wonderful elation that the lucky diggers feel 
When Fortune s smiled but grimly and the storeman’s looking 
gruff, 

And at last they see the colour showing freely in the stuff? 


Never, mates! It is a feeling that no other winner knows— 

Not the soldier marching homeward from the conquest of his 
foes. 

Nor the scholar who s successful in his searching of the skies, 
Nor the squalid miser grovelling where his secret treasure lies. 
’Tis a keener, wilder rapture in the digger bold and bluff 
Who feeds the sluice and sees the colour shining in the stuff. 

Then lift the wash, and flash the fork, and make the gravel fly! 
We can laugh at all the pleasures on which other men rely. 
When the water o’er the sluice is running evenly and clean, 
And the loaded ripples glitter with a lively golden sheen. 

No day's too long and trying, and no toil is hard enough 

When we wash her down and see the colour freely through the 
stuff. 


Will Dyson 


DEATH IS BUT DEATH 

There is no soft beatitude in Death: 
Death is but Death; 

Nor can I find 
Him pale and kind 

Who set that endless silence on her breath. 
Death is but Death! 
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There is no hidden comeliness in Grief: 

Grief is but Grief; 

Nor for thy ill 
Canst thou distil 

An unguent from the laurel’s bitter leaf. 

Grief is but Grief! 

There is no potent anodyne in tears: 

Tears are but tears; 

Nor can the woe 
Of green wounds grow 

Less green for their salt kindness through the years. 
Tears are but tears! 


"E" (Mary Fullerton) 

PROCESS 

Time erodes the fundamental. 

• • • • • 

Civilization said long ago, 

"Man is fixt and set, 

Unchanging now, 

Amid the fret 
Of evolution. 

The tides Fate-led 
Surge and retreat, 

Nor lose, nor get; 

On his ultimate feet 
Man s fixt and set." 

Time erodes the fundamental. 

« • • • « 

England was clampt 
In laws and modes august. 

Wise and just 
The written codes 
*Neath which in chains. 

Before the mob*s 
Jibes and goads, 

Men marched to the Calvary 
Of Tyburn Tree. 
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Time erodes the fundamental. 

• • • • • 

Modemly I stood 
Where ancient blood, 

And pain and sweat, 

Linger yet 
In earth and air. 

There 

Marks the place of moan 
A solemn stone. 

Time erodes the fundamental, 

• • • • • 

Holiday on every hand: 

From that sad mark across the Park 
I come, and stand 
By that epitome 
Of the racial heart's 
Unfaith to Tyburn Tree— 

The Birds' Sanctuary. 

Time erodes the fundamental. 


HOW WILL IT END ? 

How will it end? 

• • • 

Will it freeze. 

Till we are ice, 

And the Poles claim us— 
Refrigerated mice— 

Or shall our forms 
Stand dry and dead 
In the sand 
Like Lot's wife. 

And none to name us? 
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Will the sun 
Bum out our veins, 

Raze with this heat 
The upright flesh. 

Make ash our brains 
From his flame s laughter, 

Life and earth be unspun 
And none to follow after? 

Or shall we just drop out, 

Like an old clout 
Dropt in the bin, 

And wind, and wave, and earth, and sun 
Go on? 


FLESH 

I HAVE seen a gum-tree 
Scarred by the blaze 
Of the pioneer axe, 

Mend after long days; 

Lip to lip shut 
Of the separate bark, 

Till the gape of the wound 
Was a vanishing mark. 

I have seen in the hunt 
The pulse of rent flesh; 
Seen the fingers of Time 
Unite it afresh. 

I have heard a man s cry 
As the teeth of the mill 
Bit marrow and bone— 

To hurt, not to kill. 

Oh, strong is the flesh 
To cure and defend: 

Tis but the stopt heart 
TTiat Time cannot mend. 
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SUCCESSION 

Winter must march, the almanac 
Had ordered her begone, 

And so to go a step with her 
I put my stout shoes on. 

I nuttened well my chilly hands— 
Not then so very chill, 

But she would take them both in hers 
At parting on the hill. 

Lo! as we went a soft blue breeze 
With wings of yellow silk, 

Ran kissing all the ground, and left 
A scent of mead and milk, 

And set a million hands a-wave 
To her that must begone, 

With whom to walk a little way 
Fd put my stout shoes on. 

I turned to cry my large delight, 

But she was vanishing 
Upon the distant hill, and I 
Was deep involved in spring. 


. M. England 

A DARK GIRL SINGING 

Out in the orange twilight 
We heard a dark girl sighing 
An ancient song of an ancient 
Race that is slowly dying. 

What rhythm was she crooning 
Over and over again? . . . 

A song of the Western rivers 
Back of the haunts of men! 
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And the cadence of her singing 
Was fraught with a vague unease, 

Eerie with drum-rhythms 
Of lost corroborees. 

Bom of mirage and desert. 

Still is it known today: 

*Wo girigun buntha 
Youl unginthe lay!” 

Strange tongue half-heard in the silence, 

Old voices live in you. 

While furtive shadows people 
The place that once they knew!— 

Tungi-pin and Yinni whittling at their spears, 

Yura weaving 'roonets; and, hobbling o’er the hill 
Little ham-strung I^ulu, lame and crippled Nulu, 
Breaker of laws, and outcast, but quick and merry still! 
Kundurkan the carver, bowed Marri-dai-o 
With white bones in his diUy, rich in sorcery. 

Squatting round the embers, while the busy women 
Tempt them with the meat-scents, and jests flow free! 

. . . The horses trail on slowly; 

Wrapped in the sudden dark 
She and her man have faded 
With their pitiful red spark. 

I cannot see their camp-fire 
Behind the lonely hill, 

But: youl my youl bunnerna” 

I hear her singing still— 

The girl in the burnt-out daylight 
Who croons of spirits fled—- 
A little bent, black symbol 
Of a race that is doomed, is dead! 
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TO A NIGHT-FLOWERING GACTUS 

O WHITE, cascading tloom, 

Thrusting your rapiers of light 

Through the rich velvets of the Queensland night! 

Like a lost planet—like a little world— 

You shimmer through 
The limpid blue, 

Spraying with loveliness the silent hours, 

And then . . . 

Go the brief way of flowers! 

Moon-coloured sweet, in you 
Beauty’s triumphant! 

It is as though 

The desert, taunted too long with its stark ugliness. 
Burst into defiant bloom 
Just once. 

And outshone every starry wood and fiery brake 
Of tenderer climes 
With this one flower! 

See how the homely larkspur wakes 
From out a tinted dream; how shakes 
The marigold, bewildered, marvelling 
At you thus suddenly 
Wielding the wand of sovereignty 
The garden through! 

The lupins, too, 

Are tremulous with awe. 

And sunflowers, thirsting for the noon, 

Shiver beneath the moon 
As though pale presences. . . . 

Pale presences? ... Be still! . . . 

Swiftly, as in a flash, there comes 
A lovely face, forgotten through the years— 
Brown-eyed, with turquoise at the ears— 

Dark face against a desert sky ablaze with sunset fires! 
Small hands in mine . . . 

And something terrible. 

Something momentous, pending! 

Flight, perhaps ... or death . . . 

Or both! 
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Listen! The baying of the Spanish hounds! 

Hoarse voices shout ... a leap ... a cry . . . 

My body over hers! . . . The dogs . . . 

The dogs are on us\ and, O hear! what s this? 

The cactus-buds, snow-white, 

All in an instant red! . . . 

That little queenly head 

Laid low! . . . blue gauds and pearls 

Trampled into the sand! 

A soldier's calloused hand 
Snatching at them. . . . 

“We will have these at least! Tell him she's dead! 

Her Indian lover, too!" 

Spurred boots of cavaliers 
Bruising the cactus-spears. . . . 

An oath ... a jest or two . . . 

Laughter, hooves churning up the sand. . . . 

A distant shout ... a hush . . , 

The whole scene blotted out! 

Flower! All that was many years ago. . . 

Centuries now. . . . 

But why, and with what magic, did you bring 

It back, tolling the knell of love 

Parted and linked, and parted once again? 

Painting against the eerie, desolate plain 
Armed men who were but dogs. 

Hunting with them. . . . 

Bloom on! You by, there's no room in my heart 
For aught but loveliness. 

That old and painful dream 
Has faded quite; 

But you remain . . . 

But you reniainy O pale medallion 
Flaming upon the breast of Night! 
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THE SHEARER^S WIFE 

Before the glare o' dawn I rise 
To milk the sleepy cows, an’ shake 
The droving dust from tired eyes. 

I set the rabbit traps, then bake 
The children s bread. 

There’s hay to stook, an’ beans to hoe. 
Ferns to cut in the scrub below. 

Women must work, when men must go 
Shearing from shed to shed. 

1 patch an darn, now evening comes. 

An' tired I am with labour sore, 

Tired o’ the bush, the cows, the gums, 
Tired, but must dree for long months more 
What no tongue tells. 

The moon is lonely in the sky, 

The bush is lonely, an’ lonely I 

Stare down the track no horse draws nigh 

An’ start ... at the cattle bells. 


BROGAN'S LANE 

Th ere's a crack in the city—down the sharp street 
In couples, and armed, tramp rozzers on beat. 

Like a joss, silhouetted across the pane 
A Chinese face watches down Brogan’s Lane, 
Brogan’s Lane, Brogan’s Lane, 

A reeling moon blinks over Brogan's Lane. 

Flash Fred, when he dives on a red lot, can choose 
To moscow the swag at a Polaky Jew's, 

Tho bled by old Isaac, he needn't complain, 

Rats pinch from their brothers down Brogan's Lane, 
Brogan's Lane, Brogan's Lane, 

The melting pot bubbles in Brogan’s Lane. 
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And Jenny, fresh down from the country, goes gay 
And drives to the races and laughs at the play; 

Till one morn, lying out in the cold and the rain, 

A body is perished in Brogan’s Lane, 

Brogan’s Lane, Brogan s Lane, 

There’s only one turn to the long last lane. 

With opium dens, sly cribs, bones and rags, 

Tis the haunt of thieves, wastrels, poor women and vags. 
They booze to bring joy, they sin to numb pain, 

But there’ll come a stretch at the end of the lane, 
Brogan’s Lane, Brogan’s Lane, 

The river and morgue shadow Brogan’s Lane. 


WHALIN' UP THE LACHLAN 

A Sundoivners Song 

I’ve eaten bitter bread. 

In sweat wrung from my brow; 

And earth-bent, hunger-gripped 
Scarred hands on axe and plough. 

Now, when the sun is shining, 

With swag slung on my back, 

I laugh at soured selectors 
When I pass down the track. 

Whalin uf the Lachlan 
By the waters grey, 

Whalin up the Lachlan 
All a summers day, 

Well drop a line to tickle 
The hlack fish and the cod, 

Whalin' up the Lachlan 
Beside a lazy rod. 

Some choose to crack the greenhidc, 

And some to sow and reap; 

And some to pink with B-bows 
A-shearin’ greasy sheep. 
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But some there are, sundowners, 
Who take the easy way, 

Nor think of lean tomorrow 
If they fare fit today. 

Whalin^ up the Lachlan, 

Done with axe and plough, 
Whalin up the Lachlan, 

The billy’s boiling now. 

Well fill our pipes, an yam there. 
And watch the world roll by, 
Whalin up the Lachlan 
Under a starry sky. 


George Essex Evans 

AN AUSTRALIAN SYMPHONY 

Not as the songs of other lands 
Her song shall be. 

Where dim her purple shore-line stands 
Above the sea! 

As erst she stood, she stands alone; 

Her inspiration is her own. 

From sunlit plains to mangrove strands 
Not as the song of other lands 
Her song shall be. 

O Southern Singers! Rich and sweet, 

Like chimes of bells. 

The cadence swings with rhythmic beat, 
The music swells; 

But undertones, weird, mournful, strong, 
Sweep like swift currents through the song. 
In deepest chords, with passion fraught. 

In softest notes of sweetest thought. 

Their sadness dwells. 
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Is this her song, so weirdly strange, 

So mixed with pain, 

That wheresoe’er her poets range 
Is heard the strain? 

Broods there no spell upon the air 
But desolation and despair? 

No voice, save Sorrow's, to intrude 
Upon her mountain solitude 
Or sun-kissed plain? 

The silence and the sunshine creep 
With soft caress 

O’er billowy plain and mountain steep 
And wilderness— 

A velvet touch, a subtle breath. 

As sweet as love, as calm as death, 

On earth, on air, so soft, so fine. 

Till all the soul a spell divine 
O ershadoweth. 

The grey gums by the lonely creek. 

The star-crowned height, 

The wind-swept plain, the dim blue peak. 
The cold white light, 

The solitude spread near and far 
Around the camp-fire’s tiny star, 

The horse-bell's melody remote, 

The curlew’s melancholy note. 

Across the night. 

These have their message; yet from these 
Our songs have thrown 
O’er all our Austral hills and leas 
One sombre tone. 

Whence doth the mournful keynote start? 
From the pure depths of Nature’s heart? 
Or from the heart of him who sings 
And deems his hand upon the strings 
Is Nature’s o^vn? 
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Could tints be deeper, skies less dim, 

More soft and fair, 

Dappled with milk-white clouds that swim 
In faintest air? 

The soft moss sleeps upon the stone, 

Green scrub-vine traceries enthrone 
The dead grey trunks, and boulders red, 
Roofed by the pine and carpeted 
With maidenhair. 

But far and near, o er each, o’er all, 

Above, below, 

Hangs the great silence like a pall 
Softer than snow. 

Not sorrow is the spell it brings, 

But thoughts of calmer, purer things. 

Like the sweet touch of hands we love, 

A woman’s tenderness above 
A fevered brow. 

These purple hills, these yellow leas, 

These forests lone, 

These mangrove shores, these shimmering seas. 
This summer zone. 

Shall they inspire no nobler strain 
Than songs of bitterness and pain? 

Strike her wild harp with firmer hand. 

And send her music through the land. 

With loftier tone! 


Her song is silence; unto her 
Its mystery clings. 

Silence is the interpreter 
Of deeper things. 

O for sonorous voice and strong 
To change that silence into song! 

To give that melody release 

Which sleeps in the deep heart of peace 

With folded wings. 

O • - ^ 
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THE WOMEN OF THE WEST 

They left the vine-wreathed cottage and the mansion on the hill, 
The houses in the busy streets where life is never still, 

The pleasures of the city, and the friends they cherished best: 

For love they faced the wilderness—the Women of the West. 

The roar, and rush, and fever of the city died away, 

And the old-time joys and faces—they were gone for many a day; 

In their place the lurching coach-wheel, or the creaking bullock-chains, 
O er the everlasting sameness of the never-ending plains. 

In the slab-built, zinc-roofed homestead of some lately taken run. 

In the tent beside the bankment of a railway just begun. 

In the huts on new selections, in the camps of man’s unrest, 

On the frontiers of the Nation, live the Women of the West. 

The red sun robs their beauty and, in weariness and pain. 

The slow years steal the nameless grace that never comes again; 

And there are hours men cannot soothe, and words men cannot say— 
The nearest woman’s face may be a hundred miles away. 

The wide bush holds the secrets of their longing and desires, 

When the white stars in reverence light their holy altar fires, 

And silence, like the touch of God, sinks deep into the breast— 
Perchance He hears and understands the Women of the West. 

For them no trumpet sounds the call, no poet plies his arts— 

They only hear the beating of their gallant, loving hearts. 

But they have sung with silent lives the song all songs above— 

The holiness of sacrifice, the dignity of love. 

Well have we held our fathers’ creed. No call has passed us by. 

We faced and fought the wilderness, we sent our sons to die. 

And we have hearts to do and dare, and yet, o’er all the rest, 

The hearts that made the Nation were the Women of the West. 
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CONSECRATION OF THE HOUSE 

House, you are done . . . 

And now before 

The high contracting parties take 
Final possession, let us stand 
Silent for this occasion at the door, 

Who here a lifelong compact make: 

That you were not for trading planned, 

Since barter wears the object poor, 

But are henceforth our living stake 
—And hereunto we set our hand. 

Be over us, be strong, be sure. 

You may not keep from world alarms, 

But from the daily wind and rain 
Of guessed, or real, or of imagined wrong 
Shadow us between your arms; 

Be our sincere affection, and maintain 
A corner here for art and song; 

Yet no mere image of benumbing calms, 

But a bold premiss, where the mind may gain 
Purchase for adventurous journeys long. 

Be round us, and protect from harms. 

A roof well-timbered, hollow walls, 

Where the damp creep never comes, 

Kiln-hardened joists no worm can bore; 

Low sills where early daylight falls 
Beneath wide eaves against the summer suns; 
Huge cupboards, where a child might store 
Surfeit of treasures; and no cramping halls, 

But spacious and proportioned rooms; 

A single, poured foundation, perfect to the core. 
Be our security against all calls. 

Six orange trees, a lemon, and a passion vine. 

All the lush living that endears 
A home be yours: some asters for a show. 

And roses by the wall to climb, 

Hydrangeas fat as cauliflowers. 
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We who (how arduously!) ha\'e watched you grow, 
We feel you in the very soil; and time 
Shall tie your flesh with ours, your piers 
And pipes intestinal, that anchor you below. 

Be through us, and prevent our fears. 

Your windows face the north: the sun 
At four o’clock leaps in; 

By breakfast-time has swung so high 
We lose him; till upon his downward run, 

Swollen and vellow as a mandarin, 

We catch his amber from the western sky. 

Then when the night’s dark web is spun, 

Let your glass like a stationary comet gleam, 

And lantern to our light supply. 

Be our sure welcome, and a wakeful beam. 

Though we designed and built you, we 
Will not outlive what we have done. 

And if our children here succeed, 

Our gain is now, and yours. Let this mortar be 
Consecrate to death—a place where one 
Gladly might wither to his glowing seed. 

We serve you then in all humility 
Who serve us, and by our sweat was won 
When we had most need. 

Give us the obligations that make free. 

House, you are done . . . And nevermore 
So painted, new, so arrogantly clean; 

The tang of lime, the horrid clang 

Of footsteps on the naked floor 

Will fade to a serene 

Patina of sounds and smells that hang 

Like the reverberations of a shore 

Of history; a hive where love has been, 

And whence the future sprang. 

Be powerful above us all. Be sure. 


r> 
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SONNET^ 

On visiting the spot where Captain Cook and 
Sir Joseph Banks first landed in Botany Bay. 

Here fix the tablet. This must he the place 
Where our Columbus of the South did land. 

He saw the Indian village on that sand, 

And on this rock first met the simple race 
Of Austral Indians, who presum'd to face 
With lance and spear his musket. Close at hand 
Is the clear stream, from which his vent’rous band 
Refresh'd their ship; and thence a little space 
Lies Sutherland, their shipmate: for the sound 
Of Christian burial better did proclaim 
Possession, than the flag, in England’s name. 

These were the commelinae Banks first found; 

But where’s the tree with the ship’s wood-carv’d fame? 
Fix then th’ Ephesian brass. ’Tis classic ground. 

Alary Finnin 

THE LAST CONTINENT 

We call it home—this wide and hungry land— 

Wild, and still strange, and lovelier 
For coloured flowers tossed in wilful largesse 
On stone and sour ground, for gold 
Flooding in wattle bloom along the months 

o o 

Europe had marked for death and winter-tide . . . 

Windless those winter days 
When drag of tide, 

Plaiting dim chains above Port Phillip’s blue. 

Swings outward and to south, 

Making death’s landfall in a world of ice . . . 

O 

Deft-fingered winds that shirr the grass with grey, 
Harry the sand dunes in their tented camps 
From Leeuwin to Port Lincoln; while the moon. 

Hard silver ’twixt the tea-tree boughs. 

Breaks into sudden flower on the sea . . . 

• From First Fruits of Australian Poetry, the hrst book of poems published in Aus¬ 
tralia. Sydney. George Howe, 1819. 
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Not wliolly ours, while avid mysteries 
Trail like a dingo’s pads for prescient food 
Beyond our habitations, streams that fly 
From steadfast desert sun. from whirlwind’s lash, 
Down to the friendly earth; the agony 
Of stone-age warriors, early doomed to die— 
Doomed by our greed, no bone-sung wizardry. 
These ha\’e a spirit that we cannot reach, 

A breath of beauty, and a stir of pain . . . 

Drought-fed, the fire comes bloated from the plain. 
Stifling the wind, the boughs beat wide; 

Pennants run up the flagstalfs of the trees. 

Wind rides beneath an older oriflame 
Wind rides beneath an older oriflamme 
Screaming sick terror in a bright dismay. 

Green parrots flash to death on pyres of leaves. 
Regal in flames, the trees go down. 

Their fall brief crimson comets on the night. 

And logs, dark brooding like a cannon’s mouth. 
Folded by fire into a yellow glory. 

Until, outridden by a steadier air. 

Wind fails to shadowy movement, sees 
That hinterland of horror’s battle-gain 
Outflanked by drumming cohorts of the rain . . . 

Rivers that seek their inland sea 
Wait for the summons of a cuckoo’s cry: 

Cuckoo that comes before the flood. 

His call a prophet, desert-crying 
Green penance to the lost lands, 

Green swathes of beauty binding man and beast, 

Grass, healing drought within our sun-dried eyes. 
And golden hawks 

Quartering blue paddocks of the sky. 

Lacing the continent with flight and fortitude, 
Knowing not love, or pity, kill for food; 

While Avro-Ansons drone. 

Making mean galleries of the splendid air 
For death’s arena. . . . 
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Bridges that spring into the clouds 
On grey and sodden days, 

Rail tracks that stretch 

Black tentacles from pavement to the waste: 

These are but figments of our nightmare faith 
In metal slags, in rubble crushed from stone; 
Confectioners’ dreams, rococo energies— 

Cities— 

Cities will go in flame of fantasy, 

Targets for bombers, and no proof for steel. 

And for each inch of land we failed to know: 

Dark headlands bastion, white bay’s anchorage, 
Gully, and mountain col, and desert grim, 

From salt-caked centre to the pale sea rim. 

Death will be paid with strife; 

Life, 

At an instant dearly beautiful, 

Will pour libations for the men who died 
Defeating fear within an older war— 

O 

Gallipoli, and Flanders, Paschendaele . . . 

Not yet ’tis ours, not yet, until 
Wind writhen to an Otway gum. 

Ploughed under to a black-soil plain, 
Thirst-bleached to bone upon the Nullarbor, 

We feel 

In the passion of a great wind blowing 
The Mallee farms slaked dry. 

And though the Cross gleams cold above the night, 
We shall be warm with earth and safely sleep 
Clad in unwithering valour, with the names 
Of Leichhardt and Lasseter, Kennedy and Burke. 
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GALILEO 

To Pisa, 

Leaning on the past, 

Come bays 
For him, Galileo; 

From dark and duress 
He stands clad in light, 

Upon his tongue 

The bitter taste of praise . , . 

Anchored in quiet roads 
The great ships lie— 

Strange landfalls heaving to the mast, 
New seas to ride. 

For he stood fast. 

And, at his word, 

1 he world s still plate 
Became a swinging globe. 


1 U U UH 

He will forget 

The beauty of your travelling eyes, 

Dark passage of your hair across the brow, 

Ihe kindness of your silence in his grief: 

But till they lay him in the stifling earth 
Under the wind he loved— 

Under the grass— 

His shaken hands will curve, remembering 

I ow passion filled them from your drooping breasts 
And peace came after. ^ ^ casts, 


Robert D. FitzGerald 

essay on memory 

Rain in my ears: impatiently there raps 
at a sealed door the fury of chill drops— 
knuckles bared of the flesh come rattling on 
vaults that conceal a sorrier skeleton 
huddled, unhearing, in a dark so deep 
that this clear summons ruffles not calm sleep. 
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It is the hand of Memory come scratching 
on the tomb of carrion buried from mankind— 
forgotten by all except this body-snatching 
walker of old night and times dropped from mind, 
who knows where the slain rots and seeks it yet; 
for Memory does not fail though men forget, 
but pokes a ghost-finger into all our pies 
and jabs out the dead meat, a grim Jack Horner, 
mocking the mild dream, half guess, half lies, 
of History babbling from his chimney-corner. 

Memory is not that picture tacked on thought 

among the show-girls and prize-ribbon rams, 

wherein is last week's yesterday to be sought, 

lens-twisted and fading, and yet somehow caught 

in the known gesture, almost at speaking terms; 

nor is it the sky-old story which in stone 

within baked saurian footmarks prints its own, 

as if the mud might soften and recollect 

almost our lean beginnings and project 

against the background of these clays some far 

horrible firmament, or show a star 

choking with cloud whereunder, oozed from slime, 

slow forms are dragging—half-way back through time; 

nor is it composite mind whose cells are men 

and whose dour genius grafts great stone on stone 

by torch-flare lit on torch-flare—till it seems 

that the tall topwork of new cornice gleams 

in the glow of ancient lore, and sits firm-stayed 

in masonry that hands long cold once laid. 

Something of all this . . . but Memory peers 

from the brown motded ruin, shrieks and gibbers 

among the fallen fragments of lost years, 

lurks by the lichened archway, frights the neighbours 

when a wind shrills about that older house 

on which these days have cjuarried and made levies. 

For Memory is the wind’s voice in the crevice, 
a wild song through those stones and in the boughs 
of trees fast-dug in flint-chips of the novice; 
it is the count of hooves for ever dinned 
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in the ears of the world by the hard-ridden wind; 
and more than these and more than headlong haste 
of events galloping through widening waste 
into the cumulative past—to keep 
galloping on with never pause nor sleep— 
it is the past itself, the dead time’s will 
poisoning today’s pulse and potent still; 
it is the ruled heart’s heritage, mortmain; 
darkness it is and talons of the rain. 

And under earth, so varied and so golden 
telling must halt, lie jars which life’s old trouble 
brimmed gaily, which ha\'e felt that wine embolden 
hopes that looked out on many a morning olden. 

And were they dupes of the dawn, then, seeing double, 
since all are smashed, the false clay like the noble, 
knaves and brave men all gone, and daintv wenches? 
Not, surely, while the grape yet spurts one bubble, 
though vessels crack and arc pushed down from their 
benches. 

And these that there lie shattered, and their nights, 
rapturous, and their days, or meek as pra\cr, 
or polished like hard brass by glinting lights, 
fell, each, before some fumbling hour, their sla\'er. 
Now is the spread stain of their deaths long vanished 
and the wine froths again and ne\ er gayer, 
though theirs is all soaked up, dank earth replenished, 
so it might seem the book closed, the tale finished; 
yet are they loot of Memory, who comes 
unrecognized from rifling those bleak tombs. . . . 
Stranger at the door, like doom, disaster, 
no man can bar you out, this house’s master. 


In our own garments left to face the drear 

whinings of winter, stripped of gauds and gear 

save what is patently our due and worn 

by rights inherent, cold indeed were morn, 

naked were noon. No comfort could we claim 

except from that one wavering inward flame 

unquenched through change and time, which though it 
wrought ° 
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in intricate iron the twisted chain of thought, 
link by link stretching, vagrantly designed, 
back past first hammerings of conscious mind, 
is yet so fine, for all its intense white core, 
stretched fingers freeze which were but chilled before. 

(Strange miracle of self, mysterious, lit 
no man knows how nor whence uprises it! 

Lamp by lamp flickers out; this flame burns on 
here—yet remotely here—and ever alone, 
freezing and powerless, too, for each isled spark 
were little avail against the encroaching dark 
and life would perish on its pavement-flags 
but that we clasp about us cast-off rags 
and robes of dead kings. . . .) 

Rain over the world: 

one handspan counts a million splashes hurled 
minute by tireless minute; yet these are 
random and wayward only, scattering far. 

Denser, outnumbering the raindrop prisms, 
there’s a dumb deluge driven across night’s chasms, 
hard in upon us, unresisted, beating 
our lives to patterns imposed past all defeating 
by our poor wills; we are storm-carried, storm-shed, 
battered by streaming multitudes of these dead. 

They are about us on all sides: the dust 

is restless; the bruised tongues of trodden weeds 

speak with harsh voices, menace; grass-blades thrust 

at parrying air that mirrors bygone deeds; 

and who might think the unquiet is, at most, 

wistful backgazing of the unbodied host, 

homesick for life, who tread some screened-off path 

of supernatural being beyond death, 

let him once clutch at his own arms, so trussed 

in thongs of old inheritance they can 

but move in those accustomed tasks of man 

allotted, limited, by the flesh they wear 

ancestrally; he’ll find an answer there, 

fragile for sure, yet tougher than a ghost. 
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Indeed, we are the substance of their thought 

which starves in air, can balance on no mystic 

knife-edge of abstract being, twixt nought and nought, 

so kneads itself in this inert, this plastic 

material of our lives. But reckoning so, 

farther and farther back, bared long-ago 

which spores in shafts of time and mushroom-swells 

through midnight-centuries, sees all things else 

not as existence, but as forms worked over 

in one huge bulk ere each is lost for ever, 

not as reality but its escape 

in impress after impress of pure shape, 

and so dissolves the world. Now only appear 

re-shuffling motion and the turn of the year: 

all is become sheer action which perceives 

bright leaves themselves as rustling of the leaves, 

the bird s flight as the bird. This, heart denies 

eternally; and Memory, too, replies— 

links up the many flights upon one thread 

of keen-eyed bird too busy to be dead 

between flights done; for Memory stays the hour 

and behind flower-growth is even the flower. 

And we ourselves are Memory, and retain 
so much of those gone, the little death can gain 
is found a cheat of the senses; change and birth 
convulsive writhings of autophagous earth. 

Argument is the blade-bright window-pane 
which shears off cleanly the slant sheaf of rain, 
and in the room heart’s dream and life’s desire 
are radiance and curled, unfolding fire. 

Here thought may ponder in peace or work at will 

or take down book from shelf and read his fill; 

but though among men’s assets he bides long 

always his ears are tuned on that same song 

of rain outside; for that’s the force he knew 

which drenched his hands that battled it, breaking throuoh, 

while yet he was homeless in the world, unsafe, 

wandering in mindless marshes the wind’s waif[ 

and had not learned to build up words and fix 
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a house for himself in speech s bonded bricks. 

Hearing it he remembers; though large walls 
shelter him now, hold out the rain, rain falls. 

And ever the untaught earth, comrade of yore, 

out there under the dark and dripping leaves, 

although its slave-bent back, laid bare, receives 

whip-stripes of rain, possesses yet that more, 

wisdom and fullness, which thought has not known, 

never can reach. For earth, stooped labourer, 

treading the furrow of seasons, early astir 

and late abed from heavy fields, wild sown, 

has wind and sun for sure realities, 

endures this lash, too, as a thing plain-shown, 

simple as flooded rivers, tumbling seas, 

gaunt hills across the sky. . . . These are earth’s own; 

but thought has only sounds and shadows thrown 

by hollow powers, obscure immensities, 

upon the screen called living. And the good, solid 

meat that earth munches, truth, is proved invalid; 

thought is unfed—and even thought has grown 

a trifle impatient of philosophies. . . . 

And mourns, like Memory, old simplicities, 
other truth yet, as stark as in years younger 
trod the wet clay—till this plain truth of hunger 
cries: ^‘Time to rouse! Put by the reading-glass 
which showed up print so clearly, a jagged mass 
of black rocks in a dangerous foam of white, 
showed more than sight could know, but not like sight, 
split into jutting patches the blunt sense 
and took more note of blots than eloquence. 

Time now to trust our eves, which if they find 
less than the glass, less than contents the mind, 
have yet their own sure knowledge of shape and fact 
not as things purely are, but as they act. 

And well to go among men, see how they do 
the will of the past and bend their backs thereto, 
the past that guides them, rules them, flogs—and flings 
a despot’s largesse, treasure of spoiled kings. 

See how they walk between a day and a day, 
command the future, and the past obey, 
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their present only a footing on some height 
that fronts new dawn for ever, dazed with light; 

' O ^ 

see how their knowledge, between night and night, 
asks, but not answers, whither winds the way.” 

* * • ♦ • 

If, as may seem, fair future spreads unfurrowed 
beneath new morning and there writhes and wheels, 
a sun-blind sea all silverlv tomorrowed, 
ruffled by promise and uncut by keels, 
and, Dampiers of this dawn, we pull the prow 
off-wind and pay out sheet, none tells us now 
what bides our choice or if we drown or starv'e; 
and even if the luck holds and we carve 
new coasts on gaping latitudes, who traces 
the scarless wake of an adventurer, lost, 
sows wheat, finds gold, where we found desert places, 
gashes with screws wide lanes where, lone, we crossed? 
This hour, a gulp in the long throat of the past, 
swallows what once was future, but soon spent; 
this hour is a touch of hands, an accident 
of instants meeting in unechoing vast: 
it is a rail that bursts before the flourish 
of black manes and time’s haste; it fails our need— 
now must decision be brief, must jump or perish 
under the feet and fury of stampede. 

And to this difficult present will succeed 
what present, to be lost as this is lost? 
for any decision may fall undermost, 
and no hand counts the grandsons of its deed. 

Foresight is but a bargain that we make, 
which, even should life keep it, death will break. 


Who sees this time all edged about with wars 
like tiny points of fire along the rim, 
stretching to suns then sinking back to stars, 
must hold heart-close his love to speak for him 
and be his challenge to those rigorous teeth 
that devour all, the answer of his faith— 
which is towards the green-burst of new spring, 
leaf-revelry and flower-strewn roistering. 
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life-joy and the dear miracle of increase. 

Yet who stares forward through the shimmer of peace, 

noon-heavy over valleys soaked in health, 

and, baulked of sight beyond this burgeoning wealth, 

finds only tremor-tapestrv, hung haze, 

will watch, adread, for the first beaconing blaze. 

Or if the only smokes that, serpentine, 
encoil the land be stubble-fires that twine 
ribbons of incense round a harvest-feast, 
still must one fear be troublous, one at least— 
a vision of changed scene wherein smokes, black, 
crawl \'cnomous from a Gorgon chimney-stack, 
with, deep below, all foreign to our ken, 
strange engines and strange customs and strange men! 
Well might our senses shudder when flesh hears 
the coming LInscen, the spectre-march of years; 
for though a man face fortunes horror-haunted, 
gruesome with prophecies, and grin undaunted, 
shall he bear blame from the accusing eyes 
of legions grey with agony? bear tlieir cries 
sinking in floods of fire he dreams not of 
and has condemned them to in verv love? 

Well may he see his children, such a one, 

and groan doubt-drunkenly: "What have I done?" 

Rain in the clean sun falling—riches of rain 
wash out the dusty fear, the air’s dull stain; 
ay, Memory is a shower of gilded darts 
which pins today’s delight on our healed hearts, 
or, in our hands, is mintage of bright faith; 
shame on us to be beggared by a wraith! 

Now, till this trove be gone, the last coin sped, 
doubt were a glum ingratitude to the dead. 

I low should we hold us from wild enterprise, 
who use the limbs of the past and its quick eyes 
and arc eternally in debt to those 
who stung into the earth-dawn’s turgid throes 
urge of keen life? We’ll crash the trestles down 
that barricade clear laughter, take the town 
on a burst of shouting that through fissures rent 
cascades its fervid glee, magnificent. 
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We’ll slit gloom s gullet, oracling defeat, 

and crack great barrels of song in open street, 

free for the drinking. Well make fabulous 

this world, in honour of them who gave it us, 

not just the Nelsons, Newtons, of our race, 

the Phillips grounding at a landing-place 

continent-wide, but all whom violence of mind, 

violence of action, gave such singleness 

that if they did but grow, ambitionless 

except to live in the sun, they ser\'ed their kind 

with that straight growth of will which bears for seed 

zest to create; which, grasping at blind air, 

graves flowers from veriest nothing and makes fair 

all that we have. Theirs was that splendid greed, 

hewer of men and vineyards, nation-maker, 

destroyer of hate and weakness, tyrant-breaker, 

whose slow attrition, whetstone of advance, 

grinds laws, arts, customs, from steel circumstance. 

Then knot this hour's activity as a rope 
in strength of climbing hands; for still our hope 
best clings to shoulders swarming—from the mouth, 
black-gaping, of loss and failure; all we know 
is this jerked ladder of change whereby men go 
with gasping struggle, vigour of movement—up! 
Wherefore all good is effort, and all truth 
encounter and overcoming . . . 

We whose scope 

clasps the tremendous leagues of summer-south, 
thunder-oppressive with curbed energies, 
least of all folk need question our day’s worth 
or think its turmoil twitchings of spent earth. 

Plere noon above burnt, bony ridges hung 
nerve-tense, is strident with an unheard tongue, 
pregnant with daring and with destinies; 
and the mist-floating islands and raw seas 

nigh us and those strained ranks of shores far-swelling 
knit us with fortunes idle the foretelling. 

And though we plan and make, for we would keep 
won soil a little beyond the ruptured sleep 
of bursting tomorrows gonged upon our ears, 
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it is little to hold this land star-counted years 
or even tonight yield it; much that fever 
pounds along resolute limbs its scorching river— 
doings, upheavals—much that skies, bow-drawn, 
are tautened by red-eyed but still tireless dawn . . . 

Whatever the task, it lies in front: we must 
build upward though we guess not to what skies, 
and though the eruptive Babels that we thrust 
vital in air will fritter back to dust; 
else we betray the lamp behind our eyes, 
the quickening in our veins, both held in trust 
since long before the scumming of the germ 
upon fire* seas. We will serve out our term: 
not yet the impetus flags whose course began 
when at the blank mouth of our stinking lair 
we saw night’s infinite curtain shake with grey, 
and so went forth determined to be Man, 
standing at last erect, and watched new day 
wrap back the dark and strip the valley bare. 

So, should our best work fail us, walls we planned 
stifle in years blown over fine like sand, 
or life itself reach gulfs and lorn extremes— 
even some crag of ending—where bled dreams 
kite in the wind weightless and the past 
unclaws our very world, lets go at last, 
but still remains, being hiemory, one live link 
of gone with all-to-come, and from the brink 
peers out beyond; then, launched above that steep, 
venture shall cant bold wings and with their sweep 
splinter such clogging silence as they met 
in older abyss where time slept stirless yet. 


REALITY 

Boring the darkness, these eyes burn 
into reality, return 
from the somnambulist 
life-in-a-mist 
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of long imprisonment behind 
masonry caging-in the mind—■ 
impervious and dense 
ashlar of sense— 

wherein there is only matter such 
as the fight tells of and the touch: 
dream-woven filmy veil, 
flowerlike and frail. 

Now the eyes imaging one face 
lead life beyond its living-place 
through this fair shadow-screen 
of touched and seen. 

I turn to the darkness where there shine 
grave other eyes that look in mine— 
black mirrors overcast 
by an old past. 

And there s a clashing of arms, a shout 
far from these years; a ship puts out; 
lost to that hour and this, 
doomed lovers kiss. 

From nights tower-window leaning down 
there’s a soft mouth that meets my own, 
bright as an ancient scar 
from that old war; 

and through some dawn’s pale light, aspire 
to the fadeless stars of all desire 
unperishing hunger-cries 
of flesh that dies . . . 

So I pass outward, and beyond 
thought s reckoning, where time’s a pond 
unrippled by any stone 
knowledge has thrown. 
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COPERNICUS 

The cock that crowed this dawn up, heard 
along the east an earlier call 
as through sunk acres bird by bird 
till imminent upon sleeps coast 
day-urgent messages were tossed, 
forerunners of the flaring ball; 

and reckoned thus: "Let one voice fail 
our sacred task, then drowns the sun; 
nor could the parted chain avail 
to fish him forth or in the least 
appease that Rooster of the East 
by whom first daylight is begun. 

"So, stern like destinies, we bear 

the signals westward without bound; 

and always heralds waiting there 

will stretch and flap and pass the shout, 

and still no last . . . whence—reason it out— 

last is new first: the world’s egg-round! 

"Boast across morning each to each 
this toil has made our proud estate 
far other than old fables teach 
which call us puppets jerked for sport; 
cry, every bird is in some sort 
that leader clamouring at dawngate." 


Mary Hannay Foott 

WHERE THE PELICAN BUILDS 

The horses were ready, the rails were down, 

But the riders lingered still— 

One had a parting word to say, 

And one had his pipe to fill. 

Then they mounted, one with a granted prayer. 
And one with a grief unguessed. 

*‘We are going,” they said, as they rode away— 
'‘Where the pelican builds her nest!" 
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They had told us of pastures wide and green, 

To be sought past the sunset s glow; 

Of rifts in the ranges by opal lit; 

And gold neath the river's flow. 

And thirst and hunger were banished words 
When they spoke of that unknown West; 

No drought they dreaded, no flood they feared. 

Where the pelican builds her nest! 

The creek at the ford was but fetlock deep 
When we watched them crossing there; 

The rains have replenished it thrice since then, 

And thrice has the rock lain bare. 

But the waters of Hope have flowed and fled, 

And never from blue hill’s breast 

Come back—by the sun and the sands devoured— 

Where the pelican builds her nest! 


M. Forrest 


THE BURNING 

1 HAVE done well. . . 

I taste God at the altar. I have foiled 
The malice of the witch. Have cast her forth 
From tranquil hearts of magic-fearing men, 

^nd from the woodland walks where she would pass 
Sometimes as moonlight on a sanded path 
Sometimes a flying hare amid the stocks, 

And now within the chapel walls I kneel 
For God s approval, for I have done well. . . . 

We heaped her pyre with faggots from the wood, 

Dry bracken in the pile to make it blaze; 

Old logs of yew, and splinters from the oak— 

Resin of pine and crackle of the larch, 

. . . We bound her hands—they were not hard to bind, 
For she was just a girl with little wrists— 

And great Madonna eyes. . . . Part of her crime 
That she should look like Mary! Her small breasts 
Glimmered among her rags. Not modestly 
Was she attired . . . but the flames covered her . . . 
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And yet . . . between the flames I saw her eyes . . . 
Twas I who raised the hue and cry, and drave 
Her down towards the sobbing Northern sea; 

And when she did not sink, that was the help 
She had from Satan . . . who her father is . . . 

... I have done well, I pattered many prayers 

... A bede-role^ of good deeds . . . and this was one . 
The dying sun shines thro' the coloured glass, 
Matthew and Mark and John are pictured there. 

. . . Within my mouth God s wine tastes salt of tears, 
Upon my tongue God’s wafer chokes with dust . . . 

And still between the flames 1 see her eyes . . . 


William Gay 

AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION 


From all division let our land be free, 

For God has made her one: complete she lies 
Within the unbroken circle of the skies, 

And round her indivisible the sea 
Breaks on her single shore; while only we, 

Fler foster children, bound with sacred ties 
Of one dear blood, one storied enterprise, 

Are negligent of her integrity.— 

Her seamless garment, at great Mammon’s nod, 
With hands unfilial we have basely rent. 

With petty variance our souls are spent, 

And ancient kinship underfoot is trod; 

O let us rise, united, penitent, 

And be one people—mighty, serving God! 


• Bede-role (old English word for rosary). 



CHURCH PARADE 

Church Parade — Anzac, May 3rd, 1915 


Leon Gellert 


THE padre’s sermon 

With Informal Responses 

“Here we gather in the thunder 
While the Lord is looking down. 

Foes of Right will fall asunder 
At the lightning of His frown.” 

(“The Lord is watchin; well I wonder 
If He seen poor Darky Brown!") 

“Till His enemies are scattered 
We are marshalled to His will, 

Who are but drops of water spattered 
For the turning of His mill.” 

CAnd good old Snov;y lyin shattered 
On the heap below the hill!") 

“Let His Word our purpose kindle 
Till our courage stand like stone. 

Though we fall and numbers dw’indle, 
His the might that marks His own.” 
{"Black an white an brown an brindle — 
All us chaps aroun the Throne!") 

“He giveth mercy for the taking, 

And the blessed Day is due, 

With a brighter morning breaking, 
Lovelier than ye ever knew.” 

{"Nobby Clarkell take some wakin, 

So will Toby Mason, tool”) 

“Some future day will be adorning 
History like a lonely star, 

Lovely in its fearful warning 
Of the loathliness of war.” 

{"'That little sergeant, in the mornin, 
Lyin still, without a scarL) 
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*‘God and nations mark the sweating 
In the fight for kin and kith.” 

( Let s hope they’ll not he quite forgettin 
Private ]ones an Private Smith 
An all those chaps that made the hettin 
The momin o the Twenty-fifthr) 


THE JESTER IN THE TRENCH 

That just reminds me of a yarn,” he said, 

And everybody turned to hear his tale. 

He had a thousand yarns inside his head. 

They waited for him, ready with their mirth 
And creeping smiles—then suddenly turned pale, 

Grew still, and gazed upon the earth. 

They heard no tale. No further word was said. 

And with his untold fun, 

Half leaning on his gun. 

They left him—dead. 

THROUGH A PORTHOLE 

If you could lie upon this berth, this berth whereon I lie, 

If you could see a tiny peak uplift its tinged tusk, 

If you could see the purple hills against the changing sky, 
And see a shadowed pinnace lying in the dusk; 

If you could see the sabre-moon shining on the deep; 

You'd say the world was not unkind, but just a sleeping child, 
You'd say the world had gone to sleep. 

And while it slept 
It smiled. 


THE DIGGERS 

The diggers are digging, and digging deep. 

They’re digging and singing. 

And I’m asleep. 

They're digging and singing and swiftly they're swinging 
The flying earth as it falls in a heap. 
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And some of it scatters and falls on my head, 

But the diggers dig on. They can only dig. 

They can only sing, and their eyes are big. 

Their eyes are big and heavy as lead. 

They dig and they sing and they think Vm dead. 

The diggers are digging, and filling the hole. 
They’re sighing and sighing 
They pray for my soul. 

I hear what they say, and from where I am lying, 

I hear a new corporal calling the roll. 

But the diggers dig on and fill in my bed. 

The diggers dig on, and they sweat and they sweat. 
They sigh and they sigh, and their eyes are wet. 
The brown earth clatters and covers my head, 

Then I laugh and I laugh, for they think I’m dead. 

July, 1915. 


BLUEBEARD’S FIRST WIFE 

I LIE by the garden wall. 

Buried and all alone; 

The brown camellias fall 
One by one on the stone. 

Buried and all alone, 

Because I had loved the sky! 

One by one on the stone 
The blossoms shudder and die. 

Because I had loved the sky— 

The dark blue face of the sea! 

(The blossoms shudder and die) 

I le murdered me at his knee. 

The dark, blue face of the sea. 
Nothing so dark as the tomb! 

He murdered me at his knee. 

I knew the truth of the room! 
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Nothing so dark as the tomb 
For the vile revenge of the vain. 

I knew the truth of the room 
And the price of his hidden stain. 

For the vile revenge of the vain 
I suffered the knife at my skin, 

And the price of his hidden stain 
Was two and eleven a tin! 

I suffered the knife at my skin; 

I knew the dye that he used 
Was two and eleven a tin. 

I confess I was somewhat amused. 

I knew the dye that he used. 

I heard the stitch of my shroud. 

I confess I was somewhat amused 
At the fury that burst like a cloud. 

I heard the stitch of my shroud, 

And all of the world disappeared 
At the fury that burst like a cloud 
From the heaven s blue of his beard. 

And all of the world disappeared! 

I lie by the garden wall. 

From the heaven s blue of his beard 
The brown camellias fall. 

Mary Gilmore 

TflE YARRAN TREE 

T HE Ladv of the Yarran tree, 

She built herself a house, 

And, happy in it, there she lived 
As tidy as a mouse; 

She set a stool against the fire, 

And hung the broom beside, 

And yet, although she sat alone, 

The door was open wide. 
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And she beside the Yarran tree 
Was busy as could be; 

She kept her sheep, she carded wool, 

Her bleach was white to see; 

She baked her bread from wheat she grew, 
She tanned the good ox-hide; 

And still, for all she sat alone, 

I ler door was open wide. 

The Lady of the Yarran tree 
Looked out, one night, and saw 
The dark hand of a stranger reach 
To lav on her his law; 

y 

She rose and drew the curtain close, 

Her little lamp to hide— 

And vet, for all she was alone. 

The door stood open wide. 

I asked her if she didn’t know 
The fears of woman-kind, 

That, though by day they come and go, 
Are still within the mind. 

She looked at me and slowly said, 

*'Such fears in me abide!” 

And vet I knew she sat alone, 

y 

The door left open wide. 

The Yarran tree against the spring 
Put out its amber green. 

Like golden berries, on each twig, 

Its blossoms all were seen; 

I saw the stranger watch the tree. 

The woman there inside— 

And still, although she sat alone. 

The door was open wide. 

To her beside the Yarran tree, 

I said, “Go buy a ring, 

A ring of silver laced with steel, 

From which a shot may sing; 

Then, when the stranger hears its song. 

As winds shall bear it wide. 

It will be safe to sit alone. 

The house-door open wide.” 
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Then she beside the Yarran tree. 

She turned and looked at me, 

She laid the spinning from her hand, 
And spake as still could be; 

‘'Go you,” she said, “and make the ring, 
And make of it your pride; 

That I may safely sit alone. 

The door set open wide.” 

I took the woman at her word, 

And straitly there I made 
A ring of silver laced with steel, 

That sang as trumpets played; 

I set it down against the step, 

And, though the door is wide. 

The Lady of the Yarran tree 
Dwells ever safe inside. 


EVE-SONG 

I span and Eve span 
A thread to bind the heart of man; 

But the heart of man was a wandering thing 
That came and went with little to bring: 
Nothing he minded what we made, 

As here he loitered, and there he stayed. 

I span and Eve span 
A thread to bind the heart of man; 

But the more we span the more we found 
It wasn't his heart but ours we bound. 

For children gathered about our knees: 

The thread was a chain that stole our ease. 
And one of us learned in our children’s eyes 
That more than man was love and prize. 

But deep in the heart of one of us lay 
A root of loss and hidden dismay. 
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He said he was strong. He had no strength 
But that which comes of breadth and length. 

He said he was fond. But his fondness proved 
The flame of an hour when he was moved. 

He said he was true. His truth was but 
A door that winds could open and shut. 

And yet, and yet, as he came back, 

Wandering in from the outward track, 

We held our arms, and gave him our breast, 

As a pillowing place for his head to rest. 

I span and Eve span, 

A thread to bind the heart of man! 


NEVER ADMIT THE PAIN 

Never admit the pain, 

Bury it deep; 

Only the weak complain. 
Complaint is cheap. 

Cover thy wound, fold down 
Its curtained place; 

Silence is still a crown 
Courage a grace. 


I SAW THE BEAUTY GO 

I SAW the beauty go, 

The beauty that, in a stream. 

Flowed through the breadth of the land 
Like the fenceless foot of a dream. 

There went the kangaroo, that, in hosts. 

For their bedding-down grouped at even. 
Only the sound of the nibbling lips 
Making the sunset steven. 

Then as they stilled, and the moon 
With her white cloths mantled the trees, 

From the shadows beneath the mopoke called, 
And the curlew made her pleas. 
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I saw the beauty go, 

The beauty that could not be tamed; 

But before it went it looked at me 
With the eyes of the maimed. 

AN OLD MAN SPEAKS 

Bride weather it is, my lad. 

And old bones feel it today; 

The wind’s a tooth as sharp as a gad, 

The frost is thick on the clay; 

But heap the logs. 

And shake up the fire, 

And watch the flame 
Sing all of a choir. 

Bride weather, and no mistake! 

The birds are too cold to sing; 

But warm on its feet, in bush and brake, 
Each sits with a folded wing. 

O 

So poke the fire, 

And heap up the logs, 

And toast your toes 
On the iron dogs. 

Bride weather! And yonder field 
A frozen furrowy spread. 

Wanting the warmth to bring to yield 
The taters and corn for bread. 

But dances the light 
On hearth and floor, 

So pile up the logs. 

And snib the door. 

Now’s the time o’ the year, lamp lit, 

To smoke by the fire and dream. 

While close to your hand the bride will sit, 
With her skin as soft as cream; 

And half asleep 

On the white hearth-stone. 

The cat will sing 
In a drowsy tone. 
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The old mare’s snug in the shed, 

The cow is strawed in the byre, 

And you yourself will soon be to bed, 
Soaked through and through by the fire. 
But bed’s cold. 

And a man grows old, 

When under his arm 
No bride lies warm. 


PRO PATRIA AUSTRALIA 

Strong be thy walls, and mighty be thy gates, 
Deep be thy loves, and terrible thy hates! 

Where challenge threats, and sounds the battle cry, 
Where onset thrusts, and runs the conflict high, 

No alien foot shall tread the sacred rand, 

Ours, in Thy Totem, O Chuiinga-Land! 

Fierce though the wolf, he shall not fiercer bite, 
Than thy great sword, uplifted for the right! 

Free flies the flag, as ever from the first; 

Thy destiny in liberty was nursed! 

Years, acolyte, shall censer-swinging go. 

So that the world may all thy glory know. 

Where like a snow thy siher beaches shine, 

Where spreads the fallow, and the grape is wine. 
Where thou art veiled in the green silk of trees, 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for ease! 

Suns on thee shine, and moons thy lantern be. 

So that the nations may thy glory see. 

When in the prime the stars together sang, 

God, stooping, shaped a golden boomerang, 

God, stooping, shaped, while knelt the seraphim. 
Thee, whom we serve, and, serving, worship him. 
Still as a maid, and greater than a king. 

Winds out of heaven shall thy anthems sing. 


Mary Gilmore 


(Drums crescendo) 

Strong be thy walls, and mighty be thy gates! 
Strong be thy walls, and mighty be thy gates! 
Strong be thy walls, and mighty be thy gates! 

Australia . . . Australia . . . 


NATIONALITY 

I HAVE grown past hate and bitterness, 
I see the world as one; 

Yet, though I can no longer hate, 

My son is still my son. 

All men at God s round table sit 
And all men must be fed; 

But this loaf in my hand, 

This loaf is my son’s bread. 


Adam Lindsay Gordon 

A DEDICATION 

They are rhymes rudely strung with intent less 
Of sound than of words. 

In lands where bright blossoms are scentless, 

And songless bright birds; 

Where, with fire and fierce drought on her tresses. 

Insatiable summer oppresses 

Sere woodlands and sad wildernesses, 

And faint flocks and herds. 

Where in dreariest days, when all dews end, 

And all winds are warm, 

Wild winters large flood-gates are loosen'd. 

And floods, free’d from storm. 

From broken-up fountain-heads, dash on 
Dry deserts with long pent up passion— 

Here rhyme was first framed without fashion— 
Song shaped without form. 
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Whence gather’d?—The locust’s glad chirrup 

May furnish a stave; 

The ring of the rowel and stirrup, 

The wash of a wave. 

The chaunt of the marsh frog in rushes, 

That chimes through the pauses and hushes 
Of nightfall, the torrent that gushes, 

The tempests that rave. 

In the deep’ning of dawn, when it dapples 
The dusk of the sky 

With streaks like the redd’ning of apples, 

The ripening of rye, 

To eastward, when, cluster by cluster, 

Dim stars and dull planets, that muster. 

Wax wan in a world of white lustre 
That spreads far and high; 

In the gathering of night gloom o’erhead, in 
The still silent change. 

All fire-flushed when forest trees redden 
On slopes of the range. 

When the gnarl'd, knotted trunks eucalyptian 
Seem carved, like weird columns Egyptian, 
With curious device, quaint inscription, 

And hieroglyph strange; 

In the spring, when the wattle gold trembles 
Twixt shadow and shine, 

When each dew-laden air draught resembles 
A long draught of wine; 

When the sky-line’s blue burnish’d resistance 
Makes deeper the dreamiest distance, 

Some song in all hearts hath existence— 

Such songs have been mine. 
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FROM 

YE WEARY WAYFARER 

Hark! the bells on distant cattle 
Waft across the range, 

Through the golden-tufted wattle. 
Music low and strange; 

Like the marriage peal of fairies 
Comes the tinkling sound, 

Or like chimes of sweet St Mary s 
On far English ground. 

How my courser champs the snaffle, 
And, with nostrils spread, 

Snorts, and scarcely seems to ruffle 
Fern leaves with his tread; 

Cool and pleasant on his haunches 
Blows the evening breeze, 

Through the overhanging branches 
Of the wattle trees; 

Onward! to the Southern Ocean 
Glides the breath of Spring, 

Onward, with a dreamy motion, 

I, too, glide and sing— 

Forward! forward! still we wander— 

Tinted hills that lie 

In the red horizon yonder— 

Is the goal so nigh? 

Whisper, spring-wind, softly singing, 
Whisper in my ear; 

Respite and nepenthe bringing, 

Can the goal be near? 

Laden with the dew of vespers 
From the fragrant sky. 

In my ear the wind that whispers 
Seems to make reply— 

“Question not, but live and labour 
Till yon goal be won. 

Helping every feeble neighbour, 
Seeking help from none; 
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Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone; 
KINDNESS in another’s trouble, 
COURAGE in vour own.” 

Courage, comrades, this is certain, 
All is for the best— 

There are lights behind the curtain- 

O 

Gentles, let us rest. 

As the smoke-rack veers to seaward, 
From “the ancient clav”, 

With its moral drifting leeward, 
Ends the wanderer’s lay. 


THE SICK STOCKRIDER 

Hold hard, Ned! Lift me down once more, and lay me in the shade 

Old man, vouXe had your work cut out to guide 

Both horses, and to hold me in the saddle when 1 swaved. 

All through the hot, slow, sleepy, silent ride. 

The dawn at “Moorabinda” was a mist-rack dull and dense. 

The sunrise was a sullen, sluggish lamp; 

I was dozing in the gateway at Arbuthnot's bound’ry fence, 

I was dreaming on the Limestone cattle camp: 

Wc crossed the creek at Carricksford, and sharply through the haze, 
And suddenly the sun shot flaming forth; 

To southward lay “Katawa”, with the sand peaks all ablaze. 

And the flushed fields of Glen Lommond lay to north. 

Now westward winds the bridle-path that leads to Lindisfarm, 

And yonder looms the double-headed Bluff; 

✓ ' 

From the far side of the first hill, when the skies are clear and calm, 
You can see Sylvester’s woolshed fair enough. 

Five miles we used to call it from our homestead to the place 
Where the big tree spans the roadway like an arch; 

Twas here we ran the dingo down that gave us such a chase 
Eight years ago—or was it nine?—last March. 
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’Twas merry in the glowing morn among the gleaming grass, 

To wander as we’ve wandered many a mile, 

And blow the cool tobacco cloud, and watch the white wreaths pass, 
Sitting loosely in the saddle all the while. 

’Twas merry ’mid the blackwoods, when we spied the station roofs, 
To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard, 

With a running fire of stockwhips and a fiery run of hoofs; 

Oh! the hardest day was never then too hard! 

Ay! we had a glorious gallop after ^‘Starlight” and his gang, 

When they bolted from Sylvester’s on the flat; 

How the sun-dried reed-beds crackled, how the flint-strewn ranges rang, 
To the strokes of "’Mountaineer” and “Acrobat”. 

Hard behind them in the timber, harder still across the heath. 

Close beside them through the tea-tree scrub we dash’d; 

And the golden-tinted fern leaves, how they rustled underneath; 
And the honeysuckle osiers, how they crash’d! 

We led the hunt throughout, Ned, on the chestnut and the grey, 
And the troopers were three hundred yards behind, 

While we emptied our six-shooters on the bushrangers at bay 
In the ereek with stunted box-trees for a blind! 

There you grappled with the leader, man to man, and horse to horse. 
And you roll’d together when the ehestnut rear’d; 

He blazed away and missed you in that shallow watercourse— 

A narrow shave—his powder singed your beard! 

In these hours when life is ebbing, how those days when life was young 
Come back to us; how clearly I recall 

Even the yarns Jack Elall invented, and the songs Jem Roper sung; 
And where are now Jem Roper and Jack Hall? 

Ay! nearly all our comrades of the old colonial school, 

Our ancient boon companions, Ned, are gone; 

Hard livers for the most part, somewhat reckless as a rule, 

It seems that you and I are left alone. 

There was Hughes, who got in trouble through that business with 
the cards. 

It matters little what became of him; 

But a steer rippd up Maepherson in the Cooraminta yards, 

And Suljjvan was drown’d at Sink-or-Swim; 
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And Mostyn—poor Frank Mostyn—died at last, a fearful wreck, 

In the “horrors’' at the Upper Wandinong, 

And Carisbrooke, the rider, at the Horsefall broke his neck; 

Faith! the wonder was he saved his neck so long! 

Ah! those days and nights we squandered at the Logans' in the glen—■ 
The Logans, man and wife, have long been dead. 

Elsie’s tallest girl seems taller than your little Elsie then; 

And Ethel is a woman grown and wed. 

I’ve had my share of pastime, and I’ve done my share of toil, 

And life is short—the longest life a span; 

I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil. 

Or for wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 

For good undone, and gifts misspent, and resolutions vain, 

'Tis somewhat late to trouble. This 1 know— 

1 should live the same life over, if I had to live again; 

And the chances are I go where most men go. 

The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tall green trees grow dim, 
The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall; 

And sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy sunlight swim, 

And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. 

Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle blossoms wave. 

With never stone or rail to fence my bed; 

Should the sturdy station children pull the bushflowers on my grave, 
I may chance to hear them romping overhead. 


Maclaren Gordon 


DAWN 

Gloom. Softly the rain falls on the dark pathway, 

And, as I stand there, after the watch of hours. 

Dawn breaks softly, slowly, moving the dark away, 
Peacefully, noiselessly, heedless, remorseless, cold, cold grey. 
And the eerie stillness holds me in its power. 



Maclaren Gordon 


Watching, I know the time has come for me to go, 

But the strength which stops me, the dim weak light above, 

Is stronger than the call of duty, or the blow 

Of tragic happenings tumultuously (dragging at my heart—I know 
There is no strength to equal it: excepting love. 


jim Grahame 

THE WOMEN WHO BRING THE CREAM 

Along the hard red dustv road, 

I watch them passing to and fro. 

From early morn till after noon— 

Three times a week they come and go. 

As restlessly they hurry by, 

I wonder have they time to dream 
Of other things than cows and fowls. 

Those farmers' wives who bring the cream! 

I’ve never seen them stay to talk 

With friends or neighbours that they meet; 

They seldom look to right or left 
While passing through the township street. 

From shop to shop they make their way 
With bulky parcel-laden arms— 

Each cream-day is a shopping day 
For women from the dairy farms. 

Broad-hipped and plump they sit serene— 
LIncushioned is the rough-hewn seat— 

And skilfully they juggle with 
Their market eggs between their feet. 

Their home-made skirts are neat and clean, 

Their flat-heeled shoes are free from grime; 

Yet, what a rush there must have been 
To get the cream away on time! 

Though rough and toil-worn are their hands. 

Their faces tanned from brow to chin 
No odours of the cow-yard cling. 

Nor grease of cream is in their skin. 
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I watch them closely as they pass— 

Are they as happy as they seem? 

Do hearts have time to ache or break 
Of farmers' wives who bring the cream? 

And as they sway and jolt along 
Above the rattle and the din 
Of loosened boards and shrunken wheels, 
Do hopes of better things creep in? 

Ah, slow and lazv is the horse 
(The cowhide whip falls like a flail); 

Red soil is clinging to his back, 

And Bathurst burrs are in his tail. 

Three times a week they come and go, 
From break of day till after noon, 

Their household work is done at night— 
By light of lanterns, or the moon. 

They soap and wash and scrub and scald 
Till milking pails and cream cans gleam; 
They cook the food and rear a brood— 
Those farmers' wives who bring the cream. 


Paid L, Grano 

WALKING SAM FORD WAY 

"sunt lacrhnae rerum’ —Virgil. 

My heart rose when I looked on Samford 
And the strong hills behind it. 

Their breasts wine-purple, their heads silver-violet. 

On saints I thought, and kings, and on archangels, 

And love—young love, 

For these too are strong and purple clothed. 

Bloodwood and ironbark keep the road's edges. 

Till with a last run it bursts to the bridgehead. 

And wins to the paddocks, 

Where on the right hand 
Stands a lone willow. 

Yellow, O yellow. 

Sharply autumnal in alien graces. 
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I thought on brave men, brave women, strange to the jungle, 
On thock of axe and shock of bole, 

On lumbering, heaving oxen straining slow great waggons, 
On crack of greenhide that fretted the whipbird. 

IV^y grief, my grief for the bird! 

Down through the township and up the raped ranges, 

(The road like a dark lash scars their bare shoulders) 

We walked, and below us the tamed land, and sowings 
Like drawings in chalk of crude colourful fingers, 

And farmhouses far-distanced to architects’ models. 

I thought on slow miles, swift seconds, and how they belittle, 
Make perfect in smalling, 

Finally blending all things that are past 

As a range folds in ranges and itself is enfolded. 

As small as the farmhouses came a bird on the four-wire, 

A wren with a tail perting up like a match-stick, 

A cute fellow this with his patch of flash scarlet, 

And family to forage. 

I thought on the wren. How held his smallness 
The strong hills and willow, brave men and brave women, 
oxen and furrows. 

All I had thought on or blurrily pondered— 

Empires and dust, Becoming and Being, 

Cod, and God weeping. 

Then was the day done, and we hitched a lorry, 

Of pigs talked the driver, of pigs and of poultry. 

Of roads and of taxes and the plight of the farmer. 

I thought on Elijah flame-flighted to Heaven, 

On whorled planets choiring in strange violent colours, 

On sounds that are flames, and the large song of silence— 

And the scarlet-patched wren with the tail match-stick perty- 

My heart rose with joy that had tears in the joying. 

Tears that have all things holding one to the other. 

And each to all—man to the worm, the worm to the planet, 
The planet to God 

Who, I think, must have wept when He looked on His making 
And saw it was good. 
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OUT SAM FORD WAY 

Tat L trees and hills, and winding roads; 

Odd fields of varied shape 

Whose fences meet in casual corner crowds; 

Unwilling mountains, nursing farms upon their stcep-huni> 
breasts; 

Whip cracks and barking dogs, 

And cows herding to the milking sheds; 

Broad paddocks pimpled with greV'grassy dung; 

Smoke, and the flames of burning stumps; 

Brown streaks on hillsides where the last fires swept; 
bowls, and the rich ammoniated air of poultry farms; 

A store where countrymen debate the news 
And scandalize their friends, and talk of cow; 

Where daily papers jostle with the pills 
And lipsticks nestle next to swingle bars; 

A pub as secret looking as a bank . . . 

All these, and more, 1 found out Samford way. 

But, brooding over all, on every side 
1 he bush, dark-sweeping to the sky, 

1 lemming and hating the work of Samford men. 


DAY OF THE KINGFISHER 

Look! Look! See, the kingfisher comes— 
d here where the white log splits the pool. 

O the blue Hash of him like from a thunder-cloud! 
See, there he goes—over the rock-fall. 

Now where the banksias on the creek's elbow 
Lean scarlet to scarlet—O how he flashes! 

Look, look—ah! he is gone. 

Yet for his coming the laurel more vibrant. 

Bolder the bronze of young leaf on the figi 
And softer the gloom-thought green of card— 
How all things now are lovelier since he came! 
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So as bird this day has flashed my stream 
Its lean banks and snakelike turnings, 

Its sun-tongued reaches, its dark snagged pools, 
Lighting the gloom where thought oppresses. 
Livening the hope of half-despairing prayer, 
Making more dear the things already cherished; 
And so will flash from hole to failing hole. 
From failing hole to soak, 

Until the bed is choked with moistless sand 
And lost all vestige of a stream. 

Ah, lady, then will God be good 
If down the hidden course my soul will take 
The memory of this day that you have given 
Will speed with it to comfort and to bless. 


A WORD FOR THE INNKEEPER 

No luck, there's no room here. 

There’s not a corner of the yard 
but has them sleeping packed 
as close as pigeons in a market coop. 

I'd not refuse you did I have a spot 

where you could even seat yourself and wife. 

Look for yourself—baggage and camels, and men, 
women and kids, a rowdy, thieving mob, 
sprawled everywhere. Now, are you satisfied? 

In all my twenty years of keeping inns 
I’ve never seen the like before. 

Such avalanche of flesh, such herds of humans! 

All day long for days 

they've drifted in, mud to the knees, 

with blistered feet, fagged and empty-bellied. 

They've eaten the whole village out— 

there's not a wineskin wet, 

not a cheese remains. And bread! 

My friend, the baker, fell exhausted in a tub of dough 
They found him sleeping there, a monstrous loaf! 
Myself, I haven't slept these three nights past. 

I daren't—they'd pinch the very doors for wood. 
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Well, there it is, there’s nothing I can do. 

The Government s to blame— 

I ask you, who but fools would take 
a census in the wintertime? 

A bitter winter, too, it is— 

and if I am a weather man—they say I am— 

my father was, he knew the signs— 

the shifting ants for floods, and all the rest— 

rd say the sky is full of snow. 

Make on, and find some shelter for your wife. 

A pretty girl, she is. You’ll be a father soon? 

God grant you, sir, a lusty son. 

Let s see, let s see—two hundred yards along 
you’ll strike a narrow track, a cattle pad, 
that branches to the right and leads 
into the hills where there are caves. 

At least you’ll have a roof, and dung for fire_ 

the catde shelter there— 

but, even so, they’re cleaner than the cattle I have here. 
The wind has fallen. There s a flake of snow— 
a frozen swallow, if you like poetic terms. 

My father was a poet. But make haste. 

Yes, light your lantern now. The stars are 
coming out. How sharp and cold they are, 
like points of silvered spears! They say 
a brand new star arrived the other day, 
but stars to me are much alike as sheep. 

Good riight, good night, my friend. A sound roof, 
and a dry bed, and a sunny morning! 

Good night. See you do not miss the track— 

Two hundred yards along, and to the right. 

Good night. 


H. M. Green 

THE LEAP: AN EXCURSION 

Grunt of a horn and shuffle of thick tyres muffled 
In shifting dust; a babble of voices drifting 
1 o shelter-shed and tearoom; heavy smells 
Of beer and bananas; the sharp tang of salmon; 
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The clink of cast-away tins and a slow scattering 

From the dust to the rock, to the tube and wire that define 

The limits of life in the dust. 

Silence. 


A wine-dark waste of cliff; 

A ribbon of mist, stairway of images drifting. 

Itself adrift; the moss-paved gulf, and out, 

Out and away . . . 

Silence and distance heal the ills of the world . . . 

A stir of power. 

Power that wells upward from the gulf and draws 
Like a moon on the blood, until the vast makes waste 
Of a world of inhibitions. 

Yet there’s a barrier and some ghost of a voice, 
Wordless, that yet rebuffs invasive force, 

Holding a balance. 

Shall 1 leap? 

No. 


Yet there’s a shake 
In the walls of being. 

Shall I leap? Shall I leap? 

The tempo quickens, the force 

Convulses, yet the voice is calm: 

Not yet. 

Not yet is m(xn become himself, made free 
Of depth and height, secure amid the vastness 

That's yet without him. 

Still must he hold by all that he knows best 
Till he knows better, till the great circle sways 
Within his centre, and he starts to climb 
His endless spiral, and the wind that drives him 
Appears a calm, because his inner force 
Holds the same pace. 

Not yet, impatient atom. 

Hold yet an instant. 

For what's a million years 

In the timeless life of the mind, though mind itself 
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Be fleshed hut an insta7it? Still the dust holds fast. 
Let the grasp tighten till the vast xvithdra^vs 
Its shadow from your being. Your Tomorrow 
Is far and far-off. 

Grunt of a horn 

And shuffle of thick tyres muffled in shifting dust. 
Babble of drifting voices; heavy smells 
Of beer and bananas; the sharp tang of salmon; 
And clink of cast away tins; for our Tomorrow 
Is far and far-off. 


DOOM 

Out of my house at evenfall I came, 

Burned onward with a dim perpetual flame 
Of old disquiet, new awakened 
By some far voice of the embalmed dead 
That stare upon me round about my room, 

Out of my house of stone at even I came 
And standing, gazed upon the street of stone, 

A flare of traffic in the night’s wide gloom. 

With still feet on the footpath, I alone 
Watched Sydneyside go by me like a dream. 

From flare to flare sped jarring labour on 

With grinding wheels, sharp footfalls, clattering hooves. 

So thought I then: I, standing silent, seem 

The onlv one whom no commotion moves; 

✓ ' 

And the whole vast of murmurings was gone, 

And a new multitude along the grooves 
Of hurrying custom ground, and light and sound 
Heaved like a curving wave upon my brain . , . 

My eager feet devoured uneven ground, 

Out of its passing swoon the old grey pain 
Raised up its serpent head and hissed at me, 

And I was ringed with midnight and the sea. 

The black unfathomed wave on Bondi rolled, 
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Eternally murmuring the answer old 
To the old riddle of humanity: 

Peace and unrest, peace and unrest, it saith. 
Mortality shall solve that riddle yet. 

But now and then a gust of petulant breath 
Blew in on me, and all that vast profound 
Roared in a storm of half-articulate sound, 

Furying that humanity, beset 

With tiny snares drones on, and blinded eyes 

Feeding on knowledge care not to be wise, 

And the supremest mysteries forget. 

Doom, the incessant surges murmured, Doom! 

I am your judge, the hoary inveterate sea, 

And if mankind win not my harmony. 

Dissolving in the vast, it must make room 

For one bud more from the old unwithering bloom. 

The strange star-fires that wander in the deep. 

The crying wind that swings about the steep 
Storm-beaten headland, anc the moon-white sand 
That like a goddess lies along the land 
In dreamless sleep, all murmured, Flear your doom. 


Martin Haley 


IGNOTA 

Thou art my morning sun 
And midnight clear, 

I count the days deed done 
To see thee, dear: 

I count the wide world won 
When thou art near. 

Seeing thy face, mine takes 
Refulgent light; 

The heart within me quakes 
Impotent quite: 

Then, made strong, leaps and makes 
Riot and delight. 
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Thou wokest me from self 
When all was drear; 

Thou wast the tricksy elf 
That cast out fear; 

Mere clay I am or delf 
Without thee, dear. 

Thou art my morning sun 
And day-dawn red; 

1 count the wide world won, 
By thee bestead: 

Love's springtide has begun, 
Now wakes the dead. 


Leshia Harford 

THE FUTURE 

I DARE not leave the splendid town 
To go where morning meadows are, 

For somewhere here the Future’s hid 
In factory, shop or liquor bar. 

And when the picture-shows are closed 
She goes to roam about the docks. 

Oh, she has wisdom on her mouth 
And blood with honey in her locks. 

I dare not read of Rosamond, 

Or such sweet ladyhood in books. 

Lest dreaming on their excellence 
I should forget the Future’s looks. 

And ril walk lonely all my days 
Down city pavements without end, 

For with young love on flowery paths 
I’d have small need of her to friend. 

Yea, I would fain forget to sing, 

Like larks in city prisons bound. 

In case I should not hear her voice 
Above that clatter of sweet sound. 
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A MIDSUMMER NOON IN THE 
AUSTRALIAN FOREST 

Not a sound disturbs the air, 

There is quiet everywhere; 

Over plains and over woods 
What a mighty stillness broods! 

All the birds and insects keep 
Where the coolest shadows sleep; 

Even the busy ants are found 
Resting in their pebbled mound; 

Even the locust clingeth now 
Silent to the barky bough: 

Over hills and over plains 
Quiet, vast and slumbrous, reigns. 

Only there’s a drowsy humming 
From yon warm lagoon slow coming: 
Tis the dragon-hornet—see! 

All bedaubed resplendently, 

Yellow on a tawny ground— 

Each rich spot nor square nor round, 
Rudely heart-shaped, as it were 
The blurred and hasty impress there 
Of a vermeil-crusted seal. 

Dusted o’er with golden meal. 

Only there’s a droning where 
Yon bright beetle shines in air, 

Tracks it in its gleaming flight, 

With a slanting beam of light. 

Rising in the sunshine higher, 

Till its shards flame out like fire. 

Every other thing is still, 

Save the ever-wakeful rill, 

Whose cool murmur only throws 

Cooler comfort round repose; 

Or some ripple in the sea 
Of leafy boughs, where, lazily, 

Tired summer, in her bower 
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Turning with the noontide hour. 
Heaves a slumbrous breath ere she 
Once more slumbers peacefully. 

O, ’tis easeful here to lie 
Hidden from noon s scorching eye. 
In this grassy cool recess 
?\lusing thus of cjuietness. 


FROM 

THE CREEK OF THE FOUR GRAVES 

Eastward at last 
The glow was wasted into formless gloom, 

Night's front; then westward the high massing woods 
Steeped in a swart but mellow Indian hue, 

A deep dusk loveliness, lay ridged and heaped, 

Only the more distinctly for their shade, 

Against the twilight heaven—a cloudless depth 
Yet luminous with sunset's fading glow; 

And thus a while in the lit dusk they seemed 
To hang like mighty pictures of themselves 
In the still chambers of some vaster world. 

Meanwhile the cloudless eastern heaven had grown 
More luminous, and now the moon arose 
Above the hill, when lo! that giant cone 
Erewhile so dark, seemed inwardly aglow 
With her instilled irradiance, while the trees 
That fringed its outline, their huge statures dwarfed 
By distance into brambles and yet all 
Clearly defined against her ample orb, 

Out of its very disc appeared to swell 
In shadowy relief, as they had been 
All sculptured from its surface as she rose. 

Then her full light in silvery sequence still 
Cascading forth from ridgy slope to slope, 

Chased mass by mass die broken darkness down 
Into the dense-brushed valleys, where it crouched, 

And shrank and struggled. . . . 



Charles Harpur 


WORDS 

Words are deeds. The words we hear 
May revolutionize or rear 
A mighty state. The words we read 
May be a spiritual deed 
Excelling any fleshly one, 

As much as the celestial sun 
Transcends a bonfire, made to throw 
A light upon some raree-show. 

A simple proverb tagged with rhyme, 
May colour half the course of time; 
The pregnant saying of a sage 
May influence every coming age; 

A song in its effects may be 
More glorious than Thermopylae, 

And many a lay that schoolboys scan 
A nobler feat than Inkerman. 


Edward Harrington 

THE OLD BLADE SHED 

It was a calm, clear ev'c in the late November, 

And the hills were flushed with the sunset red 
When I reined my horse in the clump of timber 
To gaze again in the old blade shed, 

A hush of sorrow, an air of mourning 
Brooded over the quiet scene. 

But a plover uttered a cry of warning, 

And an ibis rose from the reed-beds green. 

For thirty years had the sunsets mellowed 
On its roof of tin, and its walls of wood; 

The rains had beaten, and winds had bellowed, 

But strong and sturdy the old shed stood. 

The bush around it had changed to meadows, 

And the wheat waved high where the sheep had fed, 
But the gums still whispered, and threw their shadows 
Night and mom on the old blade shed. 
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There is always something of sadness after 
In viewing the scenes of our early years, 

The spot that rang to our childish laughter 
Or saw the fall o^ our foolish tears. 

I gazed again on the well-known places 
And memory gathered each broken thread, 

And I heard the voices and saw the faces 
Of the men who shore in the old blade shed. 

And my mind went back to the years departed, 

To the warm spring days when the pens were full, 
When the bell was rung and the shearers started, 
And their blades bit deep in the soft, white wool. 
And, again, in fancy I saw them bending 
With beaded brows while their breaths came deep. 
And I heard the click of the shearblades blending 
With the yell for tar and the bleat of sheep. 

I was only a lad, but 1 loved to linger 
And watch and listen, all eyes and ears. 

From the rouseabout to the bearded ringer 
I knew them all in those far-off years. 

And they told me tales of the runs far distant, 

Of the sprees they had, and the lives they led, 

And my heart beat fast as I sat and listened 
Years ago in the old blade shed. 

Now gone for ever the old-time glories. 

The bleat of sheep and the click of shears. 

Hushed and ended the wondrous stories 
That rang so sweet in my boyish ears. 

I always wanted to be a rover, 

The sky my roof, and the earth my bed. 

But long ere the days of my youth were over, 

I bade good-bye to the old blade shed. 

The evening shadows were falling round me 
When I sighed and woke from my dream at last, 

For broken now were the bonds that bound me 
To this quiet scene in the years long past. 

The friends of my boyhood were gone for ever 
And the dreams that gladdened my youth were dead, 
And 1 turned my horse with a sudden shiver 
And rode away from the old blade shed. 
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BOAT-TRAIN 

the slope of the smoke of the boat-train skies 

the virgin blossoming, the virgin blossom white 

as the yvonne-breasts unseen where the cross lies 

lazily as pall-smoke, the flashing sidelit almond bright 

and the leather seat is cold 

few men cross legs, unfold 

the paper and lyly places love across my knee 

alexander vulgar desperately . . . 

campaspe, ah yvonne . . . 

the blossom leaping 

the smoke revolves— 

its funny near the railside slums 

the blossom grows unravished by respectability 

and comes 

unsuspected 

slyly 

over the woodshed for the train 

to pregnate with the tight clothes 

my lady wears round her breasts; 

by loneliness drawn in the traveller reads again. 

past the women at fences, whose folded amis 

slope heavily 

as smoke on blossom, 

sunk chest rosily tubercular; 

past to the neat palms 

and the neat lawns and the aspect of good-bye, 
the women weeping as the streamers fly . . . 
all this and more—for the boat-train stops 
and the traveller leaves in long silences 
suspended down the grasping paper roll, 
and he in serried smiles betrays the senses 
for you can only shake time by the hand . . . 
no kiss, as ah, the blossom kiss is everywhere 
in this land now, 
not distant, 
in trashyards, 

on the bare hill on weighted bough, 
no kiss 
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now the tug feels the loose skin tighten, 

its throat sore 

the screws lash 

the waters whiten 

paramour 

big brassy, and the women weep . . . 

and the fog-train whistle-shriek . . . 

the traveller has gone his journey, said his farewell, 

turns now, returns now, 

the engine is heartless, 

the seat is still warm where he sat . . . 

it is as well 

home is fainter than childhood guess. 

the journey was smutty, he’s washed, prepared, 

the blossom is graceful, unshared 

with smoke in wind-change, 

is obviously strange, 

they fall. 

the yvonne-breasts have badly fared— 

Lo, happy Apelles with no blossom falling. 


MAD JASPER 

mad Jasper stood poised on the skyscraper wall 
and felt this the moment to end all 
the desires he’d never get, 
to leap from his life’s concrete parapet. 

He watched the silly dawn arise, 
the trams creep up the hollow hill, 
the railway’s mass of glassy flies 
snouting out of the morning’s chill. 

He had aspired to be in this, 

to be the man of the midnight kiss, 
the dancing doll of the pubtalk shams, 
to pivot straps on the rocking trams. 

Yet he’d always been on this lofty sheer, 
never tasted the poppysweet. 
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never flared in the anemone-clear 
touch of hands in the moving street. 

And now high up in the morning’s pall 
saw he’d never been down to the street at all. 

In anguish mad Jasper loosened his grip 
and established one true relationship. 


LET ME NOT CALL YOU LOVELY 

let me not call you lovely. Be 

the chaos of the dream that knows 

nor nature nor lurid beauty. 

be the cramped inturning of the rose 

blown past full flare. 

not smooth, your hair 

a tea-tree storm, your lips a warm 

logfire fantastic burning in the pines 

to the dingo-howl. 

then no fear shows the signs, 

o so young, 

of drab time’s scowl. 


LULLABY 

Girl with eyes like dying flowers, 
come near and close them and shut out 
the elegant spring. You have lived hours 
on the moon’s lips among night flowers. 

If your hand is cold and wet 
and your thoughts a cruel cage 
let your body stretch to me and set 
its marble like disaster in my flesh. 

Now your golden hair lies dead 
and your arms, so white and brown. 

The thorn and the storm your eyes have shed 
and they are in me and you are dead. 
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COLUMBUS GOES WEST 

Columbus looks towards the New World, 
The sea is flat and nothing breaks the rim 
Of the world’s disc; 

He takes the sphere with him. 

Day into night the same, the only change 
The living variation at the core 
Of this man’s universe; 

And silent on the silver ship he broods. 

Red gouts of weed, and skimming fish, to crack 
The stupefying emptiness of sea, 

Night, and the unimpassioned gaze of stars . . . 

And God be praised for the compass, oaths 
Bawled in the fo’c’sle, 

Broken heads, and wine. 

Song and guitars, 

The tramp of boots, 

The wash and whip of brine. 


MOONDEEN 

Moondeen, the oldest man of the river tribe. 

Too old for the council of the elders, 

Thin as the meanest desert myall. 

Felt something happening within him. 

As he chipped at the throwing-stick 
Fixed between his old knees, 

He watched the little rock-lizards that gleamed and shone 
Going over his feet sometimes, 

Quick and cold as a drop of rain. 

And he thought a long time about that. 
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As he worked the euro fat into the wood, 

Rubbing fiercely till it came smooth 
Like the black stones in the river. 

Then pushed it into the hot ashes again 
And rubbed, and went on rubbing, 

He remembered that the wood had once been a tree; 

He thought about the trees, 

And made one name for them all. 

One name which would be for one tree 
Yet all of them together. 

And he muttered it over and over to himself. 

He thought about the throwing-stick he was making 
And who would hunt with it, and lose it, and where, 
And where it would lie one day lost for ever, 

And how long was for ever; 

And he dreamed adventures about it whilst he was still 
awake. 

I le thought about the river, 

Where it started, right down to where it ended, 

Pouring into the great water that stretches away for e\'er; 
He thought about it all day long, 

Until the men came back from their hunting 
And the dogs and women went out to meet them 
With a dust and a hullalooing, 

Which made him forget the word he had almost made 
for the river. 

And a rage took fire within him over nothing at all. 

Nobody knew why Moondeen was always angry and 
short-tempered. 

Spat like a lizard when disturbed. 


THE SPIDER 

Not for the spider 
To hold the design 
Of his delicate web 
In his vision, as mine. 
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Not for him pattern 
Of spiral and spoke, 

Only a nebulous 
Silvery smoke. 

Fit for his purpose, 
Blindly he weaves 
With the sap of his body 
A home in the leaves. 


CANDLE ON A STUMP 

On a stump a bit of candle, wax 
dribbles and sets in fantastic icicles. 

Between gusts, up like a flower grows the flame, 
symmetrical, with specific zones of colour, 
a black tongue of wick at the centre. 

A caterpillar nibbles at the leaf 

with the yellow of sere at the heart, 

fastens a thread of gossamer and hangs 

idly oscillating at the end. Huge jaws 

come out of the floating sea, the bed of the sun. 

Misalliance, A noble takes a serf to wife 

and kicks her from his bed. His will 

he improves with deep thumbs. Surely 

his eyes are the eyes of a madman, one 

with the serious pressure of an old skull wound? 

The widows have put on white clay, 
yet, with the vow of silence still upon them, 
have burst their bonds of mourning. 

But gestures are not enough, lips are distorted 
and limbs in rigid anguish twisted. 

I hear a song as from a distance, 

and one saying to another Let me 

finger the cloth of your garments. Surely 

your eyes are the eyes of one very sick, 

with the weight of an ancient sorrow in your heart? 
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I hear a song of broken twigs and brittle leaves, 
scattered with sweet white scales of manna; 
and in the murmur and confusion of voices 
a tearing down and a building up; 
and sun and moon are stepfather and stepmother. 

Grey sheep nibble among the stones: 
not the reed flute, not the broken white columns, 
not the legendary heroes, not the familiar names, 
but a black stockman with a chew of straw, 
his warm lips pursed into silence. 

Grey ships bunt at the wharves: 

now we shall cover the heads of the women with skins. 
A ritual dance is done by butterflies 
over the needle-bush in the twilight 
then drift in a cloud of petals to the sea. 

Whirlwind that walks on the plains, 
pours like a trunk of red smoke out of the forest, 
what do you bear this time, the breath 
of a man child or a woman child? 

Grey sheep nibble among the stones. 

Things fall into the candle, shrivel their wings, 
patter against my cheeks, against 
my shielding hand interposed 

between the flame and the wind. Transparent, hot, 
down spurts the wax like tears. 


Gwendoline Harwood 

THE FIRE-SCARRED HILLSIDE 

Rocks are held in the air 
tom up with the twisting never-relaxing roots 
carried by ram’s horn buckle and fast held coil 
from where the thin grass shoots 
to mark with an eyelash fringe the hollow gouge in the soil. 
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Fields pierced by the plough 
marked out with hedges, furrowed and filled with seed, 
need men to mark them, care for, keep them straight; 
but here never was need: 

here bending roots find cracks in rocks of a millstone’s weight. 

Creatures here are small: 
rock-coloured spiders, lizards in restless sleep 
hide in the stones—oh, but the birds are bright— 
see in a flickering sweep 

the airboned finches, the dear flamebreasted robin aflight. 

All here is tense: 

the dry grass clings to a shallow infecund crust; 
what trees still stand hold deep in the fissured rock 
bare, but their boughs thrust 

new leaves (fantastic spears) to the rain or the wind’s shock. 

These dark inflexible trees 
echo the blackened hillside, harsh and drear. 

Yet in a crooked frame their branches hold 
the landscape, bellnote clear, 

serene, light-washed, clean-pencilled, lovely in line and fold. 


James Hehhlethwaite 


WANDERERS 

As I rose in the early dawn. 

While stars were fading white, 

I saw upon a grassy slope 
A camp-fire burning bright; 

With tent behind and blaze before, 
Three loggers in a row 
Sang all together joyously— 

Pidl li-p the stakes and go! 

As I rode on by Eagle Hawk, 

The wide blue deep of air. 

The wind among the glittering leaves, 
The flowers so sweet and fair. 
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The thunder of the rude salt waves, 

The creek’s soft overflow, 

All joined in chorus to the words— 

PtiU up the stakes and go! 

Now by the tent on forest skirt, 

By odour of the earth. 

By sight and scent of morning smoke, 

By evening camp-fire’s mirth, 

By deep-sea call and foaming green, 

By new stars’ gleam and glow. 

By summer trails in antique lands— 

Pull up the stakes and go! 

The world is wide and we are young. 

And sounding marches beat, 

And passion pipes her sweetest call 
In lane and field and street; 

So rouse the chorus, brothers ail, 

We’ll something have to show 

When Death comes round and strikes our tent 

Pidl zip the stakes and go! 


Philip Hereford 


THE BLACK ROADS 

I 

SONG OF SPEED 

The joy of the early morning, 

The pull of the open road. 

The rush of the wind as the wheels spin round 
And the engine takes the load. 

With the hood flung down and the throttle out 
And the engine humming free 
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It s good to be young on the open road— 

The long road, the black road— 

Curling the points of the compass round, 

To the hills and the lakes and the sea. 

The scream of a startled blackbird, 

The scream of the hasty brakes, 

Then the speed leaps up as the meter whirls, 

The riotous flag that speed unfurls 
Waves in the brain as the chassis shakes 
When the sixty horses rear 
To the swish of the vanishing miles. 

It's sitting we re then on the top of the world 
And destiny swings free, 

There’s power and to spare in a turn of the wheel 

And as far as the eye can see 

Is the smooth black road, the long black road, 

Shining, inviting, strong black road— 

Shoot like a star down the long black road, 

To wherever the end may be. 


II 

THE LITTLE BROTHERS 

1 he sandbird flies a challenge as it darts across the wheel, 

But the pheasant clucks her danger note and calls her chicks to heel, 
Purple-plumaged wildfowl in the reeds beside the marsh 
Lift supercilious crimson beaks and scorn the siren harsh. 

The crested quail with twinkling feet runs headlong into fern, 

But other little brothers find their lesson hard to learn. 

The little spiky hedgepigs in the shiny road at dusk 

Watch baby hares play chasings—they play because they must. 

The black roads make fine playgrounds till flashing lights sweep by— 
And baby hares and hedgepigs both lie staring at the sky. 

The foolish rabbits die in scores in the headlight s noisy glare, 

They never know which way to run and no one seems to care, 

The night owl sees its wings too slow and flapping hits the screen— 
The little brothers find it hard to know what black roads mean. 
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VIRGIN YOUTH 

Now Virgin Youth in 1944 

Leaves textbook s neatness early, has elderly hands, 

Brittle nails, the assertive flourish of fists 

That lathe and corrosive have battered into function. 

The tram that cruises through the restive suburbs 
Contains him nightly. He straphangs or squats, 

Talking his splendid squalid pictures framed 
In gestures sensual as a soldier’s joke. 

No regent or heir presumptive, he already 
Beardless has seized his kingdom—see his subjects; 

The big-hipped girl, the international scene. 

Jive and the Public Library, love, the machines. 

The tussle in the Union, what’ll-happen-next?, 

I lorror of death, pity for the undersexed. 

There’s no delinquent here, but one whose plans 
Love’s hands and wisdom’s never ground to lock 

O 

With common sprocket, whose own violent urge 
Must arbiter all impulse, one whose pledge 
Must be rephrased and freshly sworn each day. 

His only lexicon—his comrades’ laughter, 

The lonely night, the vocab. of defeat. 

War he knows well, not the newsreel’s cushioned stress, 
But in terms of the missing cousin who came on raids 
In the Citv’s subconscious, the luscious cafe’s posterior; 
The lucrative alley, who taught him to smoke and speak 
a curious syntax more intricate than Greek. 

His nursery rhyme was Production s humming of haste. 
Was he not made of war, of war’s neglect, 

By sweaty crowd, political dlan, 

By cramp of bone, by critical supply 
Of lazy goods delicious unto youth? 

Oh you who in silver past could meander with languor 
Through your youth’s untrammelled districts, gauge carefully 
the raw smell of his conduct and his slang; 

See that your eye and your rule be true to his time. 

He is excelsior with rivet and girder. He climbs the depths. 
And he comes, when tremor and shellburst have rocked away. 
To weld hard history in the shining air. 
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SPRODD AND HELEN 

I 

The Union was celebrated 
in a fashionable church at seven. 

God’s seal upon this ritual, 

for marriages are made in Heaven. 

Alas, poor Sprodd, I cannot see you ride 
naked on a white horse with a lover on your heart. 
It is rather revolting to think of you undressed. 
The lover, Sprodd, is not your greatest part. 

Yet none should laugh. You did your best 
that night of nights, fumbling for speech, 
fumbling for love; and, speechless there, 
sprawled for the beauty that was out of reach. 

1, who have listened to the dead 
who only talk of love—, shall I 
betray your body to its desperate soul 
and make your soft corruption cry? 

II 

Her eyes burn out at dawn 
that glow with hatred in the dark. 

Do you remember, Sprodd, the meeting 
under the plum blossom in the park? 

Water in your veins ran thick 
like flood rain on dry ground. 

Convulsively your body strove 
to be itself again, unbound. 

She walked like music. Ah, that I 
could match the promise of that Spring. 

Give me your heart, dear lady, that has shrunk 
to the holy prison of a golden ring. 

She, whose body lies beside you 

charred and rigid in its hate, 

was once your lover, Sprodd, and lived. 

How do you sleep, with death for a mate? 
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Diought of the senses burns her flesh. 

Her eyes (O memory of that Spring) are mad 
Yet you are devoted in your way. 

Come corpse, love greets you. Let s be glad. 


Invade her restless sleep, sweet ghost of love, 
and see the worm that bites her heart, 
and take her in your arms who now is dead. 
She walked like music in another part. 


Ill 

Sprodd the robot strokes his chin 
and documents a breakfast pose, 
winds up his muscles, moves his limbs, 
and disciplines his thoughts in rows. 

He gabble-gabble talks and eats 
to Helen, heaven-born and fair, 
while she, inscrutable, returns 
his barrage with a stupid stare. 

'‘Bunthners are quoted now at ten” 
(“Till death do part us,” whispers she). 
“I am, I am, I am, I . . 

(How noble is fidelity). 

With automatic lip she smiles 
and frigidly salutes her mate, 
and Sprodd, now garnished with a rose, 
steers breezily toward the gate. 


Maidens all with flowers deck 
this bower of true love, 
for what the church and God ordain 
shall Sprodd and Helen prove. 
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THE VAMPIRE 

Pass the whitewashed tower with care! 

Four squat windows keenly scout 
the four great windy dales about . . . 

O 

There is a vampire living there. 

Tramping along this road at night 
sometimes I climb the bank and stare 
to see her braid her cruel hair 
that eats and drinks the living light. 

Its noon of darkness rides her back 
over her plump white haunches down. 

Her pallid fingers gasp and drown 
choked in its glut of sombre black. 

She smiles: the smile is grave and full. 

It ripens into tranquil glee 
—her little teeth are plain to see 
towards the mirror s brackish pool. 

For from its candle-haunted air 

the carcase of a face replies 

with gums unlipped and warmed-up eyes 

set in a wormed and cheekless stare. 

But if—while in the muted room 

her shoulders poise like trembling wings—■ 

a thumbnail drawn across a comb: 

the cricket trills his pure frail reed, 

with lips that almost seem to bleed 

sometimes she sings . . . sometimes she sings! 

A sugared terror plucks me on. 

I sweat with pain and lean towards 
the gloomy rapture of the words . . . 
when suddenly, the light is gone, 

the tower is hushed, the windows sealed! 

Far off I hear a breath, a sigh: 
the sad and savage hunting cry 
of some small creature of the field. 
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All night, like a white bee from Hell, 
nuzzling fresh throats she chuckles deep: 
they hear in lost and tortured sleep 
the screaming of a nightmare bell. 

They cannot wake. They never see. 

She flits about the miles of air. 

I only, toss and wait for her 
and still she has not come to me. 


AUSTRALIA 

A NATION of trees, drab green and desolate grey 
In the field uniform of modern wars 
Darkens her hills, those endless, outstretched paws 
Of Sphinx demolished or stone lion worn away. 

They call her a young country, but they lie: 

She is the last of lands, the emptiest, 

A woman beyond her change of life, a breast 
Still tender but within the womb is dry; 

Without songs, architecture, history: 

The emotions and superstitions of younger lands. 
Her rivers of water drawn among inland sands, 
The river of her immense stupidity 

Floods her monotonous tribes from Cairns to Perth. 
In them at last the ultimate men arrive 
Whose boast is not: “we live" but “we survive" 

A type who will inhabit the dying earth. 

And her five cities, like five teeming sores 
Each drains her, a vast parasite robber-state 
Where second-hand Europeans pullulate 
Timidly on the edge of alien shores. 

Yet there are some like me turn gladly home 
From the lush jungle of modern thought, to find 
The Arabian desert of the human mind, 

Hoping, if still from the deserts the prophets come, 
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Such savage and scarlet as no green hills dare 
Springs in that waste, some spirit which escapes 
The learned doubt, the chatter of cultured apes 
Which is called civilization over there. 


Olive Hope good 

WOMAN OF THE HOUSE 

O, RESTLESS woman, woman of the house, 

your footsteps echo 

to and fro 

up to the windows, 

down to the door 

on the naked floor. . . , 

They sound like a rosary 
told fitfully 

on wooden beads. . . . 

What are your needs, 

O restless woman, woman of the house? 

There is a fire on the hearth, love in the house. . . . 

Hush . . . there is a high wind 

in the dark trees 

and a voice in the wind. . . . 

The brown leaves run past the door, 
they sound like the feet of a child. 

The night has thrust fingers of wind 
beneath the closed door, 
they have stolen the peace 
from my heart. . . . 

I cannot be still. . . . 

There is a voice in the wind 
and a soul in the night. . . . 

O I have not the peace in my heart 
to be still by the fire. . . . 
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THIS IS THE HOUR 

This is the hour 

when the black dog is eating moonstones 
and on the dark river 
gipsies are singing 
of moons made of blood. 

This is the hour 

when moths speak of insistence 

to a flame of white silence 

when clocks press the unwanted minutes 

into caps of metal. 

This is the hour 
when Proserpina forgets 
to cup the moon 
in her hands 

and love is a flower of paper 
under glass and dust. 


FEATHERS 

Let us put feathers 

in our hair and dance 

and touch the moon with a feather. 

Let us throw back our heads and chant 
insolent phrasing 
for a stately measure. 

Let us pretend the moon is sih er 

not a grey pocked cast, 

that we are white with pleasure. 

Let us forget that fatigue 
has stolen our days, 
oblique, capricious, 
with a monkey s claws. 

Let us forget that terror creaks 

above and below 

on empty stairs: 

that blood is old on the streets 
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and the white clock’s fears 
are counted and thrown away 
until the house is grey 
with wild geese feathers. 

Let us put feathers in our hair 

and dance 

and touch the lips 

with a feather: 

let us rehearse our conversations 
approaching briefly 
with the finger-tips: 

You see the moon's new silver 
on the rain-washed dusk, 
a wind that is bent across 
a pigeon s wings. 

With rapt ineptitude 

the night bird sings 

while we who are tiger-striped 

for night and day 

do not care to sing, 

we prey . . . 

Let us with all the rare 
artifices of dim ceremony 
embrace and descend with care 
the murmurous stairs 
declining into night. 

Let us descend to hide 
in the long wave’s shadow 
and bow three times 
to touch the earth 
with fingers of willow. 


Peter Hopegood 

THE DIE-HARDS 

Jack Grigett and John Giggler 
are risen from the Yerd 
to stage the toughest trilling match 
the Greenwood ever heard. 
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John Giggler takes his tambourine 
to swing upon the spray . . . 

Shall any jigging jackanapes 
outjingle me? Fie, nay! 

Jack Grigett has his fiddle out: 
he thrums it with his thigh .... 

Shall a tzigany strumble-bug 
outfiddle me? Nay, fie! 

And so, their sap-sweet season through, 
the welkin swims in sound. 

This worthy may the day outstay; 
and that, the nightlong round. 

Lord Phoebus of the Poplars, 
accept this meed of song! 

Their sinking bee is raised to thee, 

o O 

thy simmering summer long. 

And, when the sparrow’s arrow beak 
shall void John Giggler’s belly, 

though but a shell, his wings shall still 
throb out his paean shrilly. 

And should the shrike Jack’s fiddle spike 
upon some cruel thorn, 

poor Grig must click with feeble kick 
a threnody forlorn. 

Though back to mould Tiresias old 
may dwinc, his accents lingci. 

No wonder then the poets feign, 
song aye survives the singer. 


the protagonist 

Even the whirr of a grasshopper never ceases to echo 

—WALTER DE LA MARE. 

No sleep! I rise and burn the night away. 

Swift through the open window drives a moth 
and stages yet another Passion Play* 
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The candle flares—a Star is in the east. 

The altar's lit for sacrifice afresh, 

the dance of death and ecstasy, the feast. 

more bread than wine, of bloodless insect flesh. 

Sudden, the reckless Dionysian whirl 
is ended in a headlong plummet di\e— 
Descended into Hell —Now mark the curl, 
the crisped and singed antennae ends contri\e. 
The devotee aswoon, as in the 2 ra\’e, 
lies two untroubled seconds. Then, it stirs— 

He rose the third day —see, the strussle brave 

1 1*1 ' 

resumes—the palsied wing yet feebly whirrs! 

The painful upward crawl that gathers strength 
and speed betimes— ascended into Heaven — 
the pause in ecstasy, a thumbnails length 
below the Maine, tlie quickening flesh to leaven 
at Life s own Source ... He sitteth at the right 
hand of —that beauteous, quivering naked Gleam. 

Desires resurge. So keen the new delight, 
all the old scorching pain becomes a dream: 
the insistent Present calls; the Past forgot. 
once more the Living Bread prepares the Feast; 
the Hero-victim re-enacts the Plot— 
the candle flares. A Star is in the east. 


BETIY MARTIN’S SUMMER SONG 

That losel lad, the throstle . . . 

Cock Lord, Lorelei . . . 
He singeth in the laurel; 

His song is all my eye. 

He singeth of Malvina-may, 

He challengeth the merle, 

His counterpoint of morganfay 
His charter from the erle, 

He chanteth, 

lully lully lay 
olla, olla Apollo! 
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Lu-Lugh-Llew-lewd his numbers are . . . 

Aye, lads, 'e's fair immoral! . . . 

He sayeth myth that seemeth sooth . . . 

He singeth as he s able. 

And ale from vat and cake from booth 
Decanteth to his table. 

He'll charm the Dog Star from the skies 
To kennel in a fable. 

He singeth Pans and Lupercans, 

And leaping Kane-loa, 

And Calicanzars, Leprochans, 

And Ka and Tangaroa. 

He draws three weavers from one catch . . . 
Madge Howlet can no more! 

The pallid moons that ply o' noons 
He’ll angle to his door . . . 

Aye, to his door 
And through his door, 

To silver o’er his threshing floor. 

And so to bed 

(It has been said, 

A moon-ful bed!) 

And, in his head, 

A-brewing, brewing, brewing, 

Another loseMorehlay 

To pipe the sun above the spray . . . 

(The bosun he of Peeping Day . . . 

The may, as spray, construing!) 

Aye! Aye! In loose and losel way 
Another thriftless throsde day. 

His lulu with lullee-lullay, 

He’ll while away a-wooing. 


FREE MARTIN 

Here is Martin's round house; 
built it is of mud. 

From the lake he won it 
with his hod and spud. 
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Come the elphin hunters 
following the deer 
over fell and moorland 
over half a year. 

Panting from the lakeside 
hard before the din 
comes a bonny roebuck. 

Martin takes it in. 

When the chase has dwindled, 
Martin: says the roe, 

Ask for what you will . . . 
it is yours before I go. 

I would like a gorget 
ruddy as your coat. 

1 would like a white horse. 

I would like a boat. 

1 would like a mande 
deep and dark and blue; 

I would like a sharp arrow 
to sever it in two. 

I would like a portcullis 
to set before my gate; 

I would like a bonny doe 
to be my bonny mate. 

You shall have a gorget 
ruddy as the sun; 
and a horse as white as foam 
and a boat, in one. 

You shall have a portcullis 
to set before your keep. 

You shall have a silver doe 
to rouse you from your sleep. 

You shall have a mande 
deep and dark and blue; 

You shall have a sharp arrow 
to sever it in two. 
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Yet I charge you answer 
this before I go: 

Who shall wear a cloak shent 
by a sharp arrow? 

Martin gives for answer: 

Just before the dawn 
comes a naked fellow 
and lays him on the lawn. 

Bloody are his limbs and crown; 
bloody is his track; 
and cold . . . cold . . . cold 
blows the wind from off the lake. 

I would share my mantle 
dark and blue and deep 
with that bloody cold one 
who troubles all my sleep; 

For he may not enter here. 

His place is on the lawn. 

And cold . . . cold . . . cold 
blows the wind about the dawn. 

He should have my mantle 
dark and deep and whole. 

He should have its blue unshcnt 
would it warm his soul. 

But ’twould noways warm him, 
not in any part 
without its sister portion 
be warmed by my own heart. 

His pallid breast it will not warm 
into a living glow 
without my own be smote in twain 
by a sharp arrow. 

Blood must drench our mantle 
deep and dark and blue . . . 
blood must stain our mantle 
to a kingly hue. 
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His bloody limbs it may not heal 
of the red wounds they bear 
from the bolts of Elphin 
over half a year, 

until the Livid Hunter 
hanging on the Oak 
shall launch a levin swift to sear 
in twain a seamless cloak. 

Gi n 1 gain our mantle 
deep and dark and blue, 
gi n 1 gain a sharp arrow 
to sever it in two, 

I shall have my white horse, 

I shall have my boat, 

1 shall have a sunrise 
darting from my throat, 

I shall have a portcullis 

to set before my keep 

and a bonny doe with coat aglow 

to rouse me from my sleep. 


Patrick Hore-Riithven 


BIDDYA 

At noon they fell upon Biddya, 

Fariz Assoni, Hamid Zwatta, 

And forty of their fighting men. 

The heat of the day gave way to heat of battle; 
Blood added scarlet to the grey of dust; 

Bullets woke the village 
With sudden song, 

With strange, untoward, exhilaration. 

The negro from Kap Dih fought splendidly. 
Knifed two of Hamid’s followers, then, 
Himself shot, died immediately, 

Har-ringed in jet magnificence. 
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After this (leaving ten dead 

And a girl's body undernearth the Ilex), 

Fariz Assoni, Hamid Zwatta, 

And thirty-five fighting men 
Vanished through the olive groves. 

This the Muktar reported, clamorously excited 
When I arrived, too late, to his assistance. 

Nahlus, Palestine, 194L 


]o Howarth 


THE BETEL-CHEWERS 

Leaving the dark-skinned brothers of the coast, 

The betel-chewers, drugged and drowsy-eyed . . . 
Pink-stained mouths and tongues a-run with juice 
From sun burst fruits and pods where strange dreams hide . 

Leaving, for I wearied of the sun. 

The changeless scents, the slack pink flowering 
Of languid blossoms in the changeless sun . . . 

Leaving the lush green paths I pushed aside 
The broad-veined leaves, and heard Kakama say, 

She will return, my brothers, for we know 
Tomorrow is no more than yesterday . . . 

I trod the harsher footway through the vines 
To seek the sombre brothers of the hill. 

And swirling mists rose through the rotting leaves 
To clothe the sun with old miasmal chill. . . . 

The darker brothers of the sombre hill 

Slept through the moonless night with spears beside, 

And tears of blood spilled from the burnished blades. 

And screaming birds swooped past them serpent-eyed. . . . 

At dawn the rains swept in their fevered eyes 
And drove them lean and avid to the kill; 

At dawn the leaves and rivulets were red. 

And bloody-mouthed the brothers of the hill . . . 
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Leaving, for I wearied of the blood, 

I wearied for the changeless scents and sun, 

The dreaming of the drowsy drugged eyes, 

The betel-chewers and the changeless sun. . . . 


Robert Guy Howarth 


EACH PARTING 

“Each parting is a little death,” 

You said, and died. 

But I do more than yield my breath— 
I’m crucified. 

O when will immortality 
Be ours—that day 

In which you need not turn from me 
And go 

away? 


O COULD I TAKE 

O COULD I take love lightly 
And only pleasure find— 

The pattern of the moment— 
How easy were my mind! 

But acts and times and lover 
My searching vision sees, 

In fearful exaltation, 

As worlds, eternities. 

This cosmic eye^s no asset. 

It strangely magnifies; 

I wish that I could change it. 
And join the worldly-wise. 
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ELEGY 

Here, awaiting what hereafter, 

Lie lissom love and lyric laughter. 

She was born for earth s delight, 

Not to couch in earthy night. 

Crime against mankind to slav her! 
Double crime to rot and clay her! 

Let the lord of heaven taste 
Bitterly this tragic waste, 

See the beauty here destroyed, 

View that breast and head left void 
Of all that gave their piercing charm, 
And weep irreparable harm. 

Here, expecting no hereafter, 

Lie lissom love and Ivric laughter. 

^ O 


FOR MY PAST SUFFERING 

For my past suffering from hate 
Just God I dared reprove. 

But all those injuries are done 
Now He has given me love— 

A love that of its nature heals 
And stills such clear content 
That I am like a patriot home 
After long banishment. 

If I that gift at times may seem 
To value less than due, 

Forgive me, dear, and God: it is 
Too fine, and yet too new. 
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REVELATION 

So long admired, yet till today 
The final beauty lay unseen: 

Against the deep-dyed sea your eyes 
Are lucent green. 

Token: what loveliness of soul, 

Unglimpsed, will shine, when I regain 
My spirit's sight, and once more know, 
Beyond, the Main! 


Flexmore Hudson 


MALLEE SCENE 

On the death-still plain 
two steel rails glare. 

Then a lame scorched train 
limps from the cuttings golden flare 
as if each slow pant hurts, 
and a sorry flock 

of crows go up with a shiver of air, 

and a faint hare spurts 

from his squat on jerky limbs; 

while thin clouds pass and pitilessly mock 

the thirsting mallee scrub that the drift-sand rims. 


GIOVANNI RINALDO, P. O. W. 

He had heard in a wind cooling his wounds of fire, 

in the whisper of the mango to the moon that climbed the wire, 

Maria, his wife, and Nino, the son of their tears, 
calling more sweetly than Death, all through the years. 

Nearer now and surer they sound, so he ploughs 
the frosty fallow singing and, fetching our cows 
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home through the yaccas that burn on the misty flats, 
he sings as the sundown dislodges the owls and the bats. 

At school my youngster, Billy, boasts of the size 

of the stones by our swamp that his friend, the prisoner, shies; 

so Giovanni is coaxed into feats of strength and tussles 
by little boys brought home to admire his bulging muscles. 

And my wife and daughters go humming unawares, 

I, too, the saddest of Sicilian airs. 


Last night his laughter surrendered the outposts of pride, 
and, moaning, he rushed from the table to his room outside; 

and the crumpled paper told us our troops were bombarding 
the town his sleepless prayers had long been guarding. 

'*Dio buono!” he moaned—and his wife's name— 
sending his heart to an orchard dissolved in flame; 

while the little photos he had often shown us streamed 
blood down our minds as we listened and then as we dreamed. 

Cutting chaff this morning, I heard the birds, 
the sheep, and the engine itself, dinning the words, 

"Dio buono!" 

And they told me that Billy, staring wide-eyed 

while the rest of the class were writing, suddenly sighed, 

"Dio buono!" 


John Ingamells 


WRITTEN ON LEAVE 


See the buoyant white of curved wings 
slowly sweep a leaden sky, 
glide and sideslip slowly 
to a stalled landing. 
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Hear the bees ticking 
over. Some are taking 
oft . . . Downstream 
a placid cow is leisurely 
flicking 

apologetically to the flies. 

Another gull makes a gliding 
approach and landing . . . 
yet the sea is miles away. 

I bathe my head in the cool stream 
beside tall trees. 

Brooding thoughts dissolve, less crowding than clouds 
—yet friendly trees a moment hem me in. 

Now let me soar . . . 

for here I see no rigid bird 

whose ways are not my ways. 


Rex Ingamells 


FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 

1 

As the sun leaps up behind the range and throws 
His radiance round the gums upon the crest, 

All earth, it seems, remembers—all earth knows 
A pang whose bitterness cannot be guessed. 

As the sun swings up and over in the sky, 

Each moment bears the smart of memories. 
Although the creeks go brimming, brimming by, 
And the cockatoos fly, screeching, in the trees. 

Though magpies in the bush call all the day, 
From dawn until the sunset hills are gold, 

Their ringing beauty does not charm away 
A pang whose tenderness cannot be told. 

How can a stranger hope to understand? 

Dark ghosts go with me all about the land. 
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II 

With half-closed eyes, I saw by an old gum 
Black, gleaming-bodied men stalk shadowly 
To trap the kangaroo—and others come 
Loud with the zest of wild corroboree. 

I saw men flashing in the fire s weird glow, 

Painted and decked with the white down of birds, 
Stooping and crawling and leaping, row on row, 
Shattering the night with charmed fantastic words. 

Under that gum I saw bark wurlies stand: 

Beside them, in the noon, the lubras sat, 

While piccaninnies tumbled on the sand. 

And warriors hunted wildfowl on the flat. 

I caught the echo of faint coo-ee crying; 

I glimpsed a vision of a people dying. 


A MAN TO A MAN 

Fifty thousand years ago 
I met you by an angry stream. 

But things were different then. We knew 
no better then. Instinct was to throw 
fist-hatchet, and we threw 
in vivid dream. 

Yet the live one ended crying for the dead one, 
for the clotted tangle of forelock on gashed-in brow, 
for something lost and now 
too late held dear. 

What have we learned 

from Egypt and Assyria, Greece and Rome? 

what worth the learning 

from Akhnaton with his brow burning? 
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Men were born to bring 
star-held secrets to the little home. 

Men were born to sing 

on field, in factory; men were born to roam, 

preferring home. 

Neither could have said, 

“In fifty thousand years we’ll meet, 
with crafty brain and winged feet, 
lords of the reeking dead.” 


LUIS DE TORRES 

Luis de Torres, on the Ahuirania, 

whose canvas was a wave-hugged sunset cloud, 

looking back beheld, 

beyond the glowing beauty of the Zahra, 

the sea-track darken, 

and sorrowed for de Quiros. 

“This broken quest I would he could ha\'e mended. 

I doubt he’ll ever, after this, be given 
command of ships for seeking the Unknown.” 

He moved a quick hand in gesture, and went below. 

With sails and rigging changing from colour to colour 
the Ahnircmta and Zahra went swinging on, 
sweeping along the tropics to Manila, 
while, beyond the port horizon all unseen, 
in unfound glory lay the Great South Land, 
her sombre sandhills brightening in the glare 
of a parrot sunset, then glooming under stars. 


Eric Irvin 


MIDNIGHT PATROL 

Now as the night treads softly on its way. 

And trees review the march-past of the stars, 
We stand and hear leaves chatter. Do they say: 
“These must be, surely, visitors from Mars?” 
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For death is cradled in my arms, my belt 
Holds bitter fruit for enemies to eat; 

While at my back, four aces yet undealt, 

Tread riflemen with slow and wary feet. 

Tall trees spring from the darknesses that lie 

About their base to greet the moon, but we 

Shrink from her light for fear the unseen eye 

Should mark our shapes merged with a light-splashed tree 

And free the lightning that would make us one 

With night that never sees a rising sun. 


W. H. Joyce 


THE WINDJAMMERS 

On the ties and the piles they were printed in tar 
And many-hued colours, the names of the ships: 
Euterpe, St Leonards, Rakaia, Braemar, 

Crusader, Knight Errant, Three Cheers and Eclipse, 
When a wave of the sea took a cloud for a bride 
And they held to their troth by a deck and a spar. 

And they swung round the earth on the turbulent tide 
With the sun and the moon and the circuiting star. 
Merope, Pleiades, Brierley Holme, 

Jasper, Thermopylae, Alma, Soukar, 

Where are the ghosts of you harbouring home? 
Burned on the waters and staved on the bar. 

Hurled on the reefs in a thunder of foam. 

Sunk in the depths of the ocean afar— 

Where are the ghosts of you harbouring home? 

Do you not lie where the green waters are 
Glassed round the piles of the lone harbour side, 
Merope, Jasper, Rakaia, Braemar? 

Do not your sea-wistful prows still abide 
By the names of you painted in colours and tar, 

When a wave of the sea took a cloud for a bride 
And they held to their troth by a deck and a spar, 

And they swung round the earth on the turbulent tide 
With the sun and the moon and the circuiting star? 
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There’s the shore s clammy fever about the sea-bells, 
They have littered with garbage the streets of the sea; 
There’s a clutter of foundries and floating hotels 
Where the bloom and the wing of the sail used to be. 
For the scented-leaved plants in the port gardens old 
There’s a grime on the leaf, there’s a soot on the tree— 
Geranium, melissa and bright marigold. 

They are dead on the grave of the grace of the sea. 

And the ghosts of the ships are uneasy with care. 

They strain at their hawsers, their prows wist afar 
To a smokeless blue ocean, a bootless blue air, 

Euterpe, St Leonards, Rakaia, Soukar. 

Soon will the breast-works be builded afresh, 

And the old, painted names be a prey of the fire. 

And the windjammers’ memories dead in the flesh 
As the names of the galleys of Carthage and Tyre. 

But yet there’s an echo that calls from afar, 

And a ghost of a dream of the seas’ snowy pride— 
Merope, Jasper, Rakaia, Braemar— 

When a wave of the sea took a cloud for a bride 
And they held to their troth by a deck and a spar, 

And they swung round the earth on the turbulent tide, 
With the sun and the moon and the circuiting star. 


C. R. Jury 


A FINE DAY 

Did you hear? A lost bronze cuckoo called from a 
silver gum 

Down the wet Park Lands. 

It’s July: could winter be over? 

Yet Adelaide, Adelaide, after rain 
Where the city stands 
In the wide sea-plain, 

Beams are a streak 
On gutter and creek, 

Almonds light 
The roads with white, 

And the shining swallow plays with her lover. 
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Pale onion-weed and soursob yellow 
Stipple the paddock gleaming and numb, 

And I know in the hills 
Your gardens are tranquil; 

There, you remember, 

Light distils 
Pheasant-eye, jonquil 
And daffodils. 

And there in September 

The ruffling shadow wind will hover. 

This is the day without fellow, 

My city, in your ocean winter and island spring: 
I was always the fool of the sun; therefore I sing. 


Nancy Keesing 


MANIFESTO 

So this is Spring, and it may not be in the season, 

It may not be on the morning that willow trees 
Show palest buds, or when the mauve dim blossoms 
On the wistaria break into a cloud, 

Or when a pioneer tick burrows under the skin. 

It is not so much ordained as any of these, 

So much a cycle of life or result of a reason. 

Nevertheless it has come on a warm day, 

Smoke from some distant fire, still, in the air; 

Joy, and soft release from a strange oppression 
Unrealized before, and only acknowledged by contrast 
With this particular freedom of sensation 
That is lovelier, more productive and more rare 
Than annual blossomings, which, sappy and gay 

Evaporate in the summer’s first dry heat. 

Here is a thick green grass of new ideas. 

A sapling thicket of thoughts on a paddock of dreams. 
Provocative rains swell freshets of the soul 
To pour over frozen rocks. Splitting the air 
Heat lightning and thunder. Gentle warmth of tears 
And thin little lizards of laughter whose quick feet 
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Rustle through patches of long dead sticks and leaves; 

Rubbish of other flow^erings now decayed 

O ' 

Whose life, unwasted, soaked back into the soil 
Draining aw'ay from changing colours and forms. 

Abandoning skeleton leaves, grey streamers of bark. 

Out of how many Springs is this one made? 

These solemn sentences and these glad reprieves. 

Seen from a distance the flat blue mountain ranges 

Stand in their constant shapes, the transient days 

Of a lifetime or a score of centuries 

Have nothing to add or detract from their rocky withers. 

Their backs are like files of packhorses plodding the land 
Balancing Time on their flanks, the seasons’ changes 
Transmute from the dust at their hooves into thick blue haze. 

Those huge stone horses snort and rear at the sky: 

Out of their nostrils the wind comes, misty manes 
Toss round their rocky necks, great tails can swish 
Impudent imprudent men like flies from their sides; 

(Where, this Spring, are the rash intrepid explorers?) 

Flecks of foam from their haunches are clouds and rains, 

Arched in their spines are promise and destiny. 

(There are some who have ridden those horses, held bridles of song. 
Jest for a saddle and sorrow a bit through the teeth. 

They were the brave men, the giants gone galloping down 
Long deep-rolling paths through the sunset, far out in the flame; 

Eyes wide with such triumph, a mastery seldom attained. 

Some music, some singing remains, a faint trace of their breath 
As panting and laughing they spurred a wild legend along.) 

Listen, ah listen to whinnies of joy in their throats! 

I hey are tossing the blankets of thunder from their grey shoulders. 
They have drunk all the inland water and left dry places, 

Have threatened the heart of the land and the blaze of the sun, 

This their one freedom, untamed and gigantic delight. 

But now it is Spring and moisture sweats from the boulders. 

Out on the sea a westerly tosses white boats. 
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AH those blue beauties would like to stride down to the seas 
And swallow the tides as they rise on the flat mud reaches. 
Once they stood with water splashing their hocks, 

Nuzzling the bitter waves they rose from the water. 

You lost that battle you horses. Proud mountains defeated, 
Your bones washed smooth, or pitted, litter the beaches. 

Now where the waves slapped scrubland and arrogant trees 

Run hard with sap and the changelessness of change 
Courses rough branches. They sway, their growth and motion 
Aquatic, Bright birds move fishlike in gullies of green air. 

It is thus with me, it is thus I am divided 
Between the track laid down and the mystery; 

Half of my heart deep, warm; and half in an ocean 
Entirely cold, potential, predestined, strange. 

Death I know well, death is drowning and frost, 

Cold from my heart’s division which steals through the whole. 

I have been dead so often, so many winters— 

(Not a clean skeleton in a dull black robe 
But living’s intense awareness lacking life.) 

No sunray, no warmth can reach or touch my soul, 

Heat from the core is gone, the strong pulse lost. 

Fleat meets heat on the stony crust of earth, 

Even in frost-brittle Winter, turned from the sun 

There is warmth far down, the great heart turning and beating, 

Life at the centre so old, and yet too young 

For living. Distant in space, the terrible star 

Flings forth a mystical heat which blazes upon 

This planet, this consummation of death and birth. 


Norah Kelly 


INDIAN QUILT 

Light your candles and keep your wake 

For the soul of her who was Kathleen Blake— 

Under the Indian quilt she lies 

With her sharp white chin and her closed green eyes. 
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And on her pillow the bright red head 
Seems to toss denial that she is dead, 

As the bird on the quilt might flirt his wing, 

And laugh if you said he could not sing. 

Drab is thn room with its oihclothed floor, 

And the blistered paint on the dull brown door, 

And the narrow bed and the candle light. 

But rosy and blue the quilt shines bright. 

Moon-faced flowers on its border croon. 

And feathery palm-trees sway in the noon, 

While coral petals and glittering green 
Swing ruffling trails the space between, 

Where a golden bird as it darts and clings 
Seems to drip their sweetness from starry wings. 

And the Kathleen Blake who was quick and not dead 
Had fondled the quilt upon her bed. 

And green eyes would grow quiet and gaze fearlessly 
That by day were a bird s blown out to sea, 

When under its glory at night she lay 
Behind her the long and puzzling day. 

Then touching the bird with her toil-wrung hand 
She talked to it foolishly of its land, 

Of the burning skies and the peacock seas 
And the velvet nights and the scented breeze. 

And sometimes it seemed to her tender stroke 
The heart of the bird to swift life woke. 

And thrice this morning before she died 
“Show me the way, sweet bird!” she cried. 

Through the blue of the night comes the note of a bird, 
The candles gutter, the quilt is stirred, 

And I see, as I tuck it decently in 

From the thin sharp feet to the thin sharp chin, 

That a drifting spark where it fell and lay 
Has burned the form of the bird away— 

Swift whir of wings in the candle light, 

And the swelling note of a bird in flight. 



Norah Kelly 


So light your candles, and keep your wake, 

But the soul of her who was Kathleen Blake, 
Puzzled and questing and sharp and thin, 

Has found its way to its long-lost kin. 

Henry Kendall 

PREFATORY SONNET 

I 

I PURPOSED once to take mv pen and write, 

Not songs, like some, tormented and awry 
With passion, but a cunning harmony 
Of words and music caught from glen and height, 
And lucid colours born of woodland light 
And shining places where the sea-streams lie. 

But this was when the heat of youth glowed vvliitc, 
And since I've put the faded purpose by. 

I have no faultless fruits to offer you 
Who read this book; but certain syllables 
Herein are borrowed from unfooted dells 
And secret hollows dear to noontide dew; 

And these, at least, though far between and few, 
May catch the sense like subtle forest spells. 

II 

So take these kindly, even though there be 
Some notes that unto other lyres belong, 

Strav echoes from the elder sons of song; 

And think how from its neighbouring native sea 
The pensive shell doth borrow melody. 

I would not do the lordly masters wrong 
By filching fair words from the shining throng 
VVhose music haunts me as the wind a tree! 

Lo, when a stranger in soft Syrian glooms 
Shot through with sunset treads the cedar dells, 

And hears the breezy ring of elfin bells 
Far down bv where the white-haired cataract booms, 
He, faint with sweetness caught from forest smells, 
Bears thence, unwitting, plunder of perfumes. 
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SEPTEMBER IN AUSTRALIA 

Grey Winter hath gone, like a wearisome guest, 

And, behold, for repayment, 

September comes in with the wind of the West 
And the Spring in her raiment! 

The wavs of the frost ha\'e been filled of the flowers, 

While the forest discovers 

Wild wings, with the halo of hyaline hours, 

And the music of lovers. 

September, the maid with the swift, silver feet! 

She glides, and she graces 

The valleys of coolness, the slopes of the heat. 

With her blossomy traces; 

Sweet month, with a mouth that is made of a rose. 

She lightens and lingers 

o o 

In spots where the harp of the evening glows, 

Attuned by her fingers. 

The stream from its home in the hollow hill slips 
In a darling old fashion; 

And the day goeth down with a song on its lips 
Whose key-note is passion; 

Far out in the fierce, bitter front of the sea 
I stand, and remember 

Dead things that were brothers and sisters of thee, 
Resplendent September. 

The West, when it blows at the fall of the moon 
And beats on the beaches. 

Is filled with a tender and tremulous tunc 
That touches and teaches; 

The stories of Youth, of the burden of Time, 

And the death of Devotion, 

Come back with the wind, and are themes of the rhyme 
In the waves of the ocean. 

We, having a secret to others unknown, 

In the cool mountain-mosses. 

May whisper together, September, alone 
Of our loves and our losses. 
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One word for her beauty, and one for the grace 
She gave to the hours; 

And then we may kiss her, and suffer her face 
To sleep with the flowers. 

Oh, season of changes—of shadow and shine— 
September the splendid! 

My song hath no music to mingle with thine, 
And its burden is ended; 

And thou, being bom of the winds and the sun, 
By mountain, by river, 

Mayst lighten and listen, and loiter and run, 
With thy voices for ever. 


BELL-BIRDS 

By channels of coolness the echoes are calling, 

And down the dim gorges I hear the creek falling; 

It lives in the mountain, where moss and the sedges 
Touch with their beauty the banks and the ledges. 
Through breaks of the cedar and sycamore bowers 
Struggles the light that is love to the flowers. 

And softer than slumber, and sweeter than singing, 

The notes of the bell-birds are running and ringing. 

The silver-voiced bell-birds, the darlings of day-time, 
They sing in September their songs of the May-time. 
When shadows wax strong, and the thunder-bolts hurtle. 
They hide with their fear in the leaves of the myrtle; 
When rain and the sunbeams shine mingled together, 
They start up like fairies that follow fair weather, 

And straightway the hues of the feathers unfolden 
Are the green and the purple, the blue and the golden. 

October, the maiden of bright yellow tresses, 

Loiters for love in these cool wildernesses; 

Loiters knee-deep in the grasses to listen. 

Where dripping rocks gleam and the leafy pools glisten. 
Then is the time when the water-moons splendid 
Break with their gold, and are scattered or blended 
Over the creeks, till the woodlands have warning 
Of songs of the bell-bird and wings of the morning. 
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Welcome as waters unkissed by the summers 
Are the voices of bell-birds to thirsty far-comers. 

When fiery December sets foot in the forest, 

And the need of the wayfarer presses the sorest, 

Pent in the ridges for ever and ever, 

The bell-birds direct him to spring and to river, 

With ring and with ripple, like runnels whose torrents 
Are toned by the pebbles and leaves in the currents. 

Often 1 sit, looking back to a childhood 
Mixt with the sights and the sounds of the wildwood, 
Longing for power and the sweetness to fashion 
Lyrics with beats like the heart-beats of passion— 
Songs interwoven of lights and of laughters 
Borrowed from bell-birds in far forest rafters; 

So I might keep in the city and alleys 

The beauty and strength of the deep mountain valleys. 

Charming to slumber the pain of my losses 

With glimpses of creeks and a vision of mosses. 


THE RIVER AND THE HILL 

And they shook their sweetness out in their sleep, 

On the brink of that beautiful stream. 

But it wandered along with a wearisome song 
Like a lover that walks in a dream: 

So the roses blew 

When the winds went through. 

In the moonlight so white and so still; 

But the river it beat 
All night at the feet 
Of a cold and flinty hill— 

Of a hard and senseless hill! 

I said, “We have often showered our loves 
Upon something as dry as the dust; 

And the faith that is crost, and the hearts that are lost— 
Oh! how can we wittingly trust? 

Like the stream which flows, 
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And wails as it goes, 

Through the moonlight so white and so still, 

To beat and to beat 
All night at the feet 
Of a cold and flinty hill—- 
Of a hard and senseless hill? 

“River, I stay where the sweet roses blow, 

And drink of their pleasant perfumes! 

Oh, why do you moan, in this wide world alone, 
When so much affection liere blooms? 

The winds wax faint, 

And the Moon like a Saint 

Glides over the woodlands so white and so still! 

But you beat and you beat 

All night at the feet 

Of that cold and flinty hill— 

Of that hard and senseless hill!” 


AFTER MANY YEARS 

The song that once I dreamed about, 
The tender, touching thing, 

As radiant as the rose without 
The love of wind and wing— 

The perfect verses, to the tune 
Of woodland music set, 

As beautiful as afternoon. 

Remain unwritten yet. 

It is too late to write them now— 

The ancient fire is cold; 

No ardent lights illume the brow, 

As in the days of old. 

I cannot dream the dream again; 

But, when the happy birds 
Are singing in the sunny rain, 

I think I hear its words. 
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I think I hear the echo still 

OF long-forgotten tones, 

When evening winds are on the hill 

And sunset fires the cones; 

But only in the hours supreme, 

With songs of land and sea, 

The lyrics of the leaf and stream, 

✓ 

This echo comes to me. 

No loneer doth the earth re\'eal 
Her gracious green and gold; 

1 sit where youth was once, and feel 
That I am growing old. 

The lustre from the lace ol things 
Is wearing all away; 

O ^ - 

Like one who halts with tired wings, 

1 rest and muse today. 

There is a river in the range 
I love to think about; 

Perhaps the searching feet of change 
Have never found it out. 

Ah! oftentimes I used to look 
Upon its banks, and long 
To steal the beauty of that brook 
And put it in a song. 

1 wonder if the slopes of moss, 

In dreams so dear to me— 

The falls of flower, and flower-like floss— 
Are as they used to be! 

1 wonder if the waterfalls, 

The singers far and fair, 

That gleamed between the wet, green walls, 
Are still the marvels there! 

Ah! let me hope that in that place 
The old familiar things 
To which I turn a wistful face 
Have never taken wings. 

Let me retain the fancy still 
That, past the lordly range. 

There always shines, in folds of hill, 

One spot secure from change! 
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But in the night, and when the rain 
The troubled torrent fills, 

I often think I see again 
The river in the hills; 

And when the day is very near, 

And birds are on the wing, 

My spirit fancies it can hear 
The song I cannot sing. 


Victor Kennedy 

THE POET WHO DIED 

I WISH that you had died when you were dead 
And left us with the aching grave between, 

For it were better than your song should shed 
Its poignant echoes now where you have been. 

They thought your laugh was little known on earth 
Whose thin, romantic spirits turned to you 
(Their “sad-eyed singing man'"), and yet the worth 
Of your soul's loveliness they never knew. 

But those who heard the being in your songs 
Rehearse his unwrit fancies in this room, 

Those are the few who mourn the kindly wrongs 
Of carven panegyrics on your tomb. 


LILAC 

The lights go out again tonight 
In all the city's ways, 

But on one window drawn from sight 
I know a soft light plays. 

She works against my coming still 
And tends her tiny room 
With pictures, books, and on the sill 
A lilac spray in bloom. 
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No weariness attends her part 
And God is in her eyes, 

A song of peace is in her heart 
Unburdened of all sighs. 

And when I see those panes aglow 
Like stars that will not set, 

My heart treads softly for I know 
That, dead, she s living yet. 

They tell me who have tryst with time, 
'Tis more than forty years 
Since she was hurried in her prime 
From life that bred no tears. 

So forty years (they say to me) 

Through weeks and barren days 
I’ve watched her young hands lovingly 
Adjusting lilac sprays. 

I cannot share their reasoning— 

With mind and heart at strife— 

But Death—can Death claim anything 
That Love has given life? 


Alister Kershaw 


NIGHT MUSIC 

You were, perhaps, crying out then 
With eyes wide, helpless wrists; 

Or was it a calm flowing of regrets, 

A tree suddenly aghast at the slow swaying of mists? 

A gentleness, a quiet in our regrets, 

How do we make it so? 

We who were born of the sea’s bitterness, 

Of shores that take the stroke of the wind and the snow? 

Are we enough then? 

A slow moving hack and forward thus? 

Crying; Away and away! 

Because a star wakes with the day 
And has so little love of us? 
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AND SUDDENLY THE GUTTERS RAN 

And suddenly the gutters ran. 

And down and down in a minute’s span 
The waters leapt; and the skv set free 
Came foaming down to drown the sea. 

The gutters ran and the tram-tracks filled, 

And the waters rushed and the waters milled, 

And the crowds were driven from off the street, 

And the rain came down with an angry beat. 

And awe was again in everyone’s heart, 

And a barrowman fled with his rain-soaked cart, 

And half the City was young again 
To stand and watch that angry rain. 


Mary Lang 

OVER CHARLOTTE’S PASS 

Not o\crhead, these clouds, but from below 
Rising in writhing columns, spiral, steaming 
Out of the cauldron of a nether hell. 

Unending, elemental, up they stagger 
And all the thin air is a screech of wind. 

Lip, uj)—cold smoking now across the pass. 
Now yowls the blizzard in the pinnacles 
Towering on either side. Now drives the snow 
Picking with pricking needles, flesh from bone. 
Now is no earth, no air—only the snow 
And the supernatural torture of the ether. 

This is no sight for man, nor yet for beast; 

The hungry fox starves in his lair today. 
Today? . . . This is no day. Afraid! Afraid! 

It is the end of the world. Terror 
Violent-handed strikes me to my knees 
Here in the snow. And here, aghast, unwilling, 
I watch the birthpangs of the wrath of God. 
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NATIVE-BORN 

In a white gully among fungus red 
Where serpent logs lay hissing at the air, 

I found a kangaroo. Tall, dewy, dead, 

So like a woman, she lay silent there. 

Her ivory hands, black-nailed, crossed on her breast. 

Her skin of sun and moon hues, fallen cold. 

Her brown eyes lay like rivers come to rest 

And death had made her black mouth harsh and old. 

Beside her in the ashes 1 sat deep 

And mourned for her, but had no native song 

To flatter death, while down the ploughlands steep 

Dark young Camelli whistled loud and long, 

"Love, liberty and Italy are all.” 

Broad golden was his breast against the sun. 

I saw his wattle whip rise high and fall 
Across the slim mares flanks, and one by one 
She drew the furrows after her as he 
I'lapped like a gull behind her, climbing high, 

Chanting his oaths and lashing soundingly, 

While from the mare came once a blowing sigh. 

The dew upon the kangaroo’s white side 
Had melted. Time was whirling high around, 

Like the thin wommera, and from heaven wide 
He, the bull-roarer, made continuous sound. 

Incarnate, lay my country by my hand: 

1 ler long hot days, bushfires and speaking rains, 

Her mornings of opal and the copper band 
OF smoke around the sunlight on the plains. 

Cilobed in fire-bodies the meat-ants ran 
To taste her flesh, and linked us as we lay. 

Forever Australian, listening to a man 
From careless Italy, swearing at our day. 

When, golden-lipped, the eagle-hawks came down 
Hissing and whistling to eat of lovely her. 

And the blowflies with their shields of purple-brown 
Plied hatching to and fro across her fur, 

I burnt her with the logs, and stood all day 
Among the ashes, pressing home the flame 
Till woman, logs and dreams were scorched away, 

And native with night, that land from where they came. 
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AT DUSK 

Once in an unfrequented garden-close, 
Heavy with scent of musk and tuberose, 

Amid pale yellow blooms and grasses deep 
I saw a petal-woman, fast asleep. 

Incredible lashes, tipt with azure, lay 
Upon her cheeks and caught my sense away; 
Naked she was; the breath of evening stirred 
The wonder of her white flesh, white as curd; 
And as it quivered to the creeping dusk 
There came a waft of tuberose and musk. 

And I beheld before the daylight died 
Her little paps, far-set to either side, 

Like the frail blossoms of some drowsy weed 
Whereon fat, sleepy-purring night-moths feed. 
Then darkness gathered all, honey-and-husk. 
Except the spilth of tuberose and musk. 


SLEEPL ESS 

Surely I heard a mopoke calling. Hark! 

Ay, there it is, that sleepiest of sounds. 

And yet I cannot sleep; on weary rounds 

The watchman. Thought, comes padding through the dark 

To kill my slumber. Purposeful and stark. 

Hour after hour he beats his narrow bounds 
Till my exhausted sense his voice confounds 
With the faint cry that drifts in from the park. 

Is it the nightbird s weary voice that drawls 
Into my ear a sleep-destroying note, 

Or Thought, the watchman’s muffled cry that falls 
About me, inarticulate, remote? 

I cannot sleep for this that calls and calls 
As if it had a feather in its throat. 



Louis Lavater 


THE DARK HOUR 

I WALKED in my garden 
Through a soft mist of rain, 
In mv eves a darkness, 

In my heart a pain; 

I walked in my garden 
Through a mist of soft rain, 
It was dark in my spirit, 

Dark in my brain. 

It was dark in the shrubbery, 
Dark on the lawn, 

The deep, deep darkness 
Before the dawn. 

In the dark of the garden 
Some bush was abloom; 

The soft rain brought me 
Its sweet perfume. 

What breath from the garden 
Sweetened my sight? 

Or was it the lift 
Of the dark, dark night? 

For as I paced slowly 
The long round again, 

I saw a sweet vision 
That eased my pain. 

In the dark of the shrubbery 
And on the dark lawn. 

In the deep, deep dark 
That precedes the dawn. 

That sweet pale vision 
I saw again, 

Walking as I 
Through a mist of rain. 

It was my Beloved, 

My Sweet and my Dear, 
That fluttered before me 
So faintly near 
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In the dark of the shrubbery, 
On the dark lawn, 

In the deep, deep darkness 
Before the dawn. 

It was my Beloved, 

So dear, so fair, 

It was my Beloved 
That I saw there. 

That lingered, that vanished. 
Again and again, 

That walked through the dark 
In a mist of soft rain. 

As we met in the garden 
I caught at her arm 
And—gone was the vision, 
The spell, the charm; 

It was dark all about me, 

Dark on the lawn, 

With the deep, deep dark 
That precedes the dawn. 

Yet the rain fell soft 
On my garden-close; 

In my heart there was peace, 
In my hand a rose. 


MAGNOLIAS 

In the dusk that clings about the amorous magnolias 

I can see a slim gold-coloured woman 

With the leaf-sheen in her eyes. 

She is sipping odours from a delicate frail goblet 

Tilted softly to her, white as milk 

But staining at her touch. 

She looks at me. The wonder of it leaves 
A shimmering path across the sleepy dusk, 

A tangled twilight caught among her tresses. 

Until the last green smoulder quenches 
In the perfume that she spills. 
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IVow the goblet, staining deeply, 

Falls asunder in her hands. 

Drops like petals from her fingers, 

And her form, declined to amber, 

Melts into the warm brown night that gathers 
Thick about the passion-drenched magnolias. 


Henry Lawson 

BALLAD OF THE DROVER 

Across the stony ridges, 

Across the rolling plain. 

Young Harry Dale, the drover, 

Comes riding home again. 

And well his stock-horse bears him, 

And light of heart is he. 

And stoutly his old packhorse 
Is trotting by his knee. 

Up Queensland way with cattle 
He’s travelled regions vast, 

And many months have vanished 
Since home-folks saw him last. 

He hums a song of someone 
He hopes to marry soon; 

And hobble-chains and camp-ware 
Keep jingling to the tune. 

Beyond the hazy dado 
Against the lower skies 
And yon blue line of ranges 
The station homestead lies. 

And thitherward the drover 
Jogs through the lazy noon. 

While hobble-chains and camp-ware 
Are jingling to a tune. 

An hour has filled the heavens 
With storm-clouds inky black; 

At times the lightning trickles 
Around the drover*s track; 
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But Harry pushes onward, 

His horses' strength he tries, 

In hope to reach the river 
Before the flood shall rise. 

The thunder, pealing o’er him, 
Goes rumbling down the plain; 
And sweet on thirsty pastures 
Beats fast the plashing rain; 

Then every creek and gully 
Sends forth its tribute flood— 

The river runs a banker, 

All stained with yellow mud. 

Now Harry speaks to Rover, 

The best dog on the plains, 

And to his hardy horses. 

And strokes their shaggy manes: 
“We’ve breasted bigger rivers 
When floods were at their height, 
Nor shall this gutter stop us 
From getting home tonight! 

The thunder growls a warning. 

The blue, forked lightnings gleam; 
The drover turns his horses 
To swim the fatal stream. 

But, oh! the flood runs stronger 
Than e'er it ran before; 

The saddle-horse is failing, 

And only half-way oer! 

When flashes next the lightning, 
The flood’s grey breast is blank; 

A cattle-dog and packhorse 
Are struggling up the bank. 

But in the lonely homestead 
The girl shall wait in vain 
Fle’ll never pass the stations 
In charge of stock again. 
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The faithful dog a moment 
Lies panting on the bank, 

Then plunges through the current 
To where his master sank. 

And round and round in circles 
He fights with failing strength; 
Till, gripped by wilder waters. 

He fails and sinks at length. 

O 

Across the flooded lowlands 
And slopes of sodden loam 
The packhorse struggles braxely 
do take dumb tidings home; 

And mud-stained, wet, and weary, 
He goes by rock and tree, 

With clanging chains and tinware 
All sounding eerily. 


THE ROARING DAYS 

The night too quickly passes 
And we are growing old, 

O O ^ 

So let us fill our glasses 
And toast the Days of Gold; 

When finds of wondrous treasure 
Set all the South ablaze, 

And you and 1 were faithful mates 
All through the Roaring Days! 

Then stately ships came sailing 
From every harbour s mouth, 

And sought the Land of Promise 
That beaconed in the South; 

Then southward streamed their streamers 
And swelled their canvas full 
To speed the wildest dreamers 
E’er borne in vessel’s hull. 
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Their shining Eldorado 
Beneath the southern skies 
Was day and night for ever 
Before their eager eyes. 

The brooding bush, awakened, 

Was stirred in wild unrest, 

And all the year a human stream 
Went pouring to the West. 

The rough bush roads re-echoed 
The bar-room’s noisy din, 

When troops of stalwart horsemen 
Dismounted at the inn. 

And oft the hearty greetings 
And hearty clasp of hands 
Would tell of sudden meetings 
Of friends from other lands. 

And when the cheery camp-fire 
Explored the bush with gleams. 

The camping-grounds were crowded 

With caravans of teams; 

Then home the jests were driven, 
And good old songs were sung. 

And choruses were given 
The strength of heart and lung. 

Oft when the camps were dreaming. 

And fires began to pale, 

Through rugged ranges gleaming 
Swept on the Royal IVIail. 

Behind six foaming horses, 

And lit by flashing lamps, 

Old Cobb and Co., in royal state. 
Went dashing past the camps. 

Oh, who would paint a goldfield, 
And paint the picture right, 

As old Adventure saw it 
In early morning's light? 
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The yellow mounds of mullock 
With spots of red and white, 

The scattered quartz that glistened 
Like diamonds in light; 

The azure line of ridges, 

The bush of darkest green, 

The little homes of calico 
That dotted all the scene. 

The fiat straw hats, with ribands, 

1 hat old engravings show-— 

The dress that still reminds us 
Of sailors, long ago. 

I hear the fall of timber 
From distant fiats and fells. 

The pealing of the anvils 
As clear as litde bells, 

The rattle of the cradle, 

The clack of windlass-boles, 

The flutter of the crimson fiags 
Above the golden holes. 

Ah, then their hearts were bolder, 
And if Dame Fortune frowned 
Their swags they'd lightly shoulder 
And tramp to other ground. 

Oh, they were lion-hearted 
Who gave our country birth! 

Stout sons, of stoutest fathers born. 
From all the lands on earth! 

Those golden days are vanished, 
And altered is the scene; 

The diggings are deserted, 

The camping-grounds are green; 
The fiaunting flag of progress 
Is in the West unfurled. 

The mighty Bush with iron rails 
Is tethered to the world. 
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OUT BACK 


The old year went, and the new returned, in the withering weeks 
of drought; 

The cheque was spent that the shearer earned, and the sheds were 
all cut out; 

The publican s words were short and few, and the publican^s looks 
were black— 

And the time had come, as the shearer knew, to carry his swag 
Out Back. 


For time means tucker, and tramp you must, where the scrubs and 
plains are wide, 

With seldom a track that a man can trust, or a mountain peak to 
guide; 

All day long in the dust and heat—when summer is on the track— 
With stinted stomachs and blistered feet, they carry their swags 
Out Back. 

He tramped away from the shanty there, when the days were long 
and hot. 

With never a soul to know or care if he died on the track or 
The poor of the city have friends in woe, no matter how much they 

\<xc\^ 

But only God and the swagmen know how a poor man fares Out 
Back. 

He begged his way on the parched Paroo and the Warrego tracks 

once more, , .. , ^ _ 

And lived like a dog, as the swagmen do, till the Western stations 

shore* 

But men were many, and sheds were full, for work in the town was 

The traveller never got hands in wool, though he tramped for a year 
Out Back. 

In stifling noons when his back was wrung by its load, and tbe air 

And ThTwati warmed in the bag that hung to his aching arm like 

Or iilTimes of flood, when plains were seas and the scrubs were cold 

He pl^S^n mud to his trembling knees, and paid for bis sins 
Out Back. 
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And dirty and careless and old he wore, as his lamp of hope grew 
dim; 

He tramped for years, till the swag he bore seemed part of himself 
to him. 

As a bullock drags in the sandy ruts, he followed the dreary track, 

With never a thought but to reach the huts when the sun went down 
Out Back. 

It chanced one day when the north wind blew in his face like a 
furnace-breath, 

He left the track for a tank he knew—'twas a shorter cut to death; 

For the bed of the tank was hard and dry, and crossed with many 
a crack, 

And, oh! it s a terrible thing to die of thirst in the scrub Out Back. 

A drover came, but the fringe of law'was eastward many a mile. 

He never reported the thing he saw, for it was not worth his while. 

The tanks are full, and the grass is high in the mulga off the track, 

Where the bleaching bones of a white man lie by his mouldering 
swag Out Back. 

For time means tucker, and tramp they must, where the plains and 
scrubs are wide. 

With seldom a track that a man can trust, or a mountain peak to 
guide; 

All day long in the flies and heat the men of the outside track, 

With stinted stomachs and blistered feet, must carrv their swaos 
Out Back. * ^ 


PAST CARIN’ 

Now up and down the sidling brown 
The great black crows are flyin', 

And down below the spur, I know, 
Another milker s dyin’; 

The crops have withered from the ground. 
The tank s clay bed is glarin’, 

But from my heart no tear nor sound. 

For I have got past carin’— 

Past worrvin' or carin’— 

Past feelin’ aught or carin’; 

But from my heart no tear nor sound. 

For I have got past carin’. 
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Through Death and Trouble, turn about. 
Through hopeless desolation. 

Through flood and fever, fire and drought. 
And slavery and starvation; 

Through childbirth, sickness, hurt and blight, 
And nervousness and scarin', 

Through bein’ left alone at night, 

I’ve come to be past carin’. 

Past botherin’ or carin’, 

Past feelin’ and past carin’; 

Through city cheats and neighbours* spite, 

I’ve come to be past carin’. 

Our first child took, in days like these, 

A cruel week in dyin’, 

All day upon her father’s knees, 

Or on my poor breast lyin’; 

The tears we shed—the prayers we said 
Were awful, wild—despairin’! 

I’ve pulled three through and buried two 

Since then—and I’m past carin’. 

I’ve grown to be past carin’, 

Past lookin’ up or carin’; 

I’ve pulled three through and buried two 
Since then, and I’m past carin . 

Twas ten years first, then came the worst, 

All for a barren clearin’. 

I thought, I thought my heart would burst 
When first my man went shearin’; 

He’s drovin’ in the great North-west, 

I don’t know how he’s farin’; 

And I, the one that loved him best, 

Have grown to be past carin . 

I’ve grown to be past carin’, 

Past waitin' and past wearin': 

The girl that waited long ago 
Has lived to be past carin’. 
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My eyes are dry, I cannot cry, 

I’ve got no heart for breakin’, 

But where it was, in days gone by, 
A dull and empty achin'. 

My last boy ran away from me— 

I know my temper s wearin’— 

But now I only wish to be 
Beyond all signs of carin’. 

Past wearyin’ or carin’, 

Past feelin’ and despairin’; 

And now I only wish to be 
Beyond all signs of carin’. 


Will Lawson 


THE CATTLE-BOATS 

Four weeks from Monte Video, 

And sights that few men sees — 
A-prayin’ that the clouds will blow 
A healthy, spankin breeze; 

With glass a-showin, down below, 

A hundred odd degrees. 

When God made out His shippin’-notes 
And sent this world to sea, 

He must have missed the cattle-boats 
And cattle men like me. 

He meant all farms to be ashore, 

Not sailin’ full and by, 

With chokin’ bullocks sweatin’ gore 
And layin’ down to die. 

He didn’t authorize that hells 
Should wander on His seas, 

A-liftin’ to the swingin’ swells— 

Such reekin’ hells as these. 

That squatter out and tumble in 
To be the skippers’ gain. 

With cattle-keepers spoutin’ sin. 

And cattle mad with pain. 
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The sharks they slink around otir flanks — 
The sharks are very xvise; 

And oh! they love the cattle-tanks 
And every heast that dies. 

We ships 'em at the River Plate, 

And from the States they come, 

With bleedin’ horns and starin' hate— 
Thank God, the brutes are dumb! 

We rig up win's'ls so’s to try 
And purify the air; 

So if they go and drop and die, 

That isn't our affair. 

The stokers sometimes feel that God 
Is workin’ wonders near, 

A-strengthenin' a fractured rod 
That’s fightin’ Death and Fear. 

But hoistin' up the dead and maimed 
And dodgin' every roll, 

A man might doubt, nor be ashamed. 

If he has got a soul. 

The sharks they fight a hit, and then 
They swim a-grinnin hy — 

Instead of beasts it might he men! 

And oh! them sharks are sly. 

We ain't in Heaven's shipping-notes, 

And God don’t surely know 
That such dam’ things as cattle-boats 

Are tradin’ to and fro— 

A-plungin' till their stock is piled 
In heaps, all blood and hair, 

And men are killed, to put it mild. 

For facin' Death too fair. 

The coal-ships most are bound for where 

Good coal is rulin’ high; 

The liner's dinner-bugles blare; 

She swaggers stately by, 

With passengers a-suckin’ hard 
At pipes and strong cigars: 

They seem to know a ca-ttle-yard 
It must be by our spars. 
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Pass round that chain! Now, easy! Oh, 
What cheerful tasks are these — 
A-liftin dead-uns from below 
And frayin for a breeze. 

God didn't mean that Hell should go 
A-howlin on His seas. 


OUT WITH SALLY 

Sally’s hands are cool and quiet, 

On the wheel that guides our going 
Down the roads where roses riot 
And the winds ot sono are blowins- 
Road-songs rowdy, tough and hoary, 
Love-songs with a tender rally— 

Life is like a splendid story 
Driving overland with Sally. 

Thoughts that link themselves with sorrow. 
Dreams wherein the sunlight sullies, 

Haste away and swiftly borrow 
Laughter from the singing gullies. 

Then pursue, by zest made agile, 

While, to make the pace the greater, 

Sally’s shoes, like snowflakes fragile. 

Touch the light accelerator. 

We have flung aside earth’s bondage. 
Stirring winds kiss waters dreaming. 

On the sighing, swaying frondage 
Golden-hearted sunlight’s beaming. 

Sally’s thoughts are truly sunbeams, 
Scorning deeps where doubts might dally. 
And a laughing gleam of fun beams 
Often in the eyes of Sally. 

Sally’s eyes are like grey roses. 

Warm and soft, with light, clear shadows. 
As when day her window closes 
Over twilight shining meadows. 
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While the songs of bird and locust 
Die away to fitful slumber— 

On the road her eyes are focused, 

Lest a *'trap” might take her number! 
Sally’s lips—the scent of flowers 
Floats across from some rich garden, 
Where the slow bees court the hours, 
Taking sweets nor seeking pardon! 
Sally's lips—I hear them saying 
That this day is “not too bally”! 
Through Elysian scenes I’m swaying. 
Driven mad for love of Sally! 


F. /. H. Letters 


THE WASTE LAND 

There is no beauty in that land, 

That rigid, staring scene, 

Where distant ranges are not blue. 

Nor closer mountains, green; 

But bare and yellow, far and wide 
Heave tidal waves of stone; 

Where rippling wheat pursues no breeze 
And flocks were never known, 

No clouds convoy their mirrored selves 
Across a brooding mere, 

No midday skies alive with stars 
In flinching streams appear; 

No trees are white with fragrant foam. 
Or beaten black with rain. 

No garden feeds its flames with dew. 

No orchards wax and wane; 

And though at least the watered palm 
Would shimmer fitly there. 

Oasis and mirage alike 
Have never plumed the air. 
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There is no music in that land, 

Of bird, of beast, or faun; 

No crickets chirr the evening in, 

No larks flute up the dawn. 

No volleying lion shakes a hill. 

No reed sings with the breeze, 

No muzzling bees stir bells of flowers 
To booming harmonies. 

No sea there alternates the tones 
Of organ and of lute. 

Or cataract blows its steady horn— 

Was ever world as mute? 

A desert that has never once 
Heard swaying camel bells 
Chant over its untraversed death 
Their necromantic spells. 

No passion gives that land a soul, 

A vital, burning grace; 

No memories soften to a dream 
The rigour of its face. 

No heroes' blood has signed those fields 
With glory's crimson name, 

Adventure never scrawled the hills 
With honour or with shame. 

Nor lover kissed a flushing maid 
To pallor like his own, 

In that inhuman, frigid land, 

That wilderness of stone. 

And yet—what loveliness of earth 
In dawn, or dusk, or noon, 

May match that palsied, glamorous waste, 
The mountains of the moon! 


APHRODITE 


Jack Lindsay 


The water eddies round in curling foam, 
Like a white rose; the seagull in the air 
Sinks with still wings upon his ocean home, 
Watching, afloat, the beaten whiteness there. 
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Suddenly rises, scattered round, a shower, 

Blinding the air with spray, and as it clears 
Through opal mists blue-shimmering buds a flower, 
Her face; then singly each white limb appears. 

The reluctant veils drop downwards: arms come first, 
Wringing her hair: sky-tilted through the mist 
Her laughing breasts into full blossom burst 
Each nipple high-exultant as just kisst. 

The amorous mist moves like a lover^s fingers 
Down from the navel by soft crescive ways 
Of unadventured beauty, and then lingers, 

Lost in strange hollows, wandering amaze. . . . 

At last, like silken raiment, the foam lies 
Heaped at her feet; and with her head thrown back, 
She turns her gaze towards the silver skies 
And rises on the air’s unpaven track. 

When lo! to guide her to Olympos’ height 
Come siren women, winging from the south. 

They cluster round: and as they start their flight, 

I saw a siren kiss her on the mouth. 


BEETHOVEN 

I SAW a King go reeling down the air. 

Through lashing batde; blood was on his hair. 

And hands of gusty darkness smote his face; 

The jagged stars, torn from their resting-place, 
Threshed up against the storm, flaring, and died 
The other side of clamour. . . . Deep and wide 
A trumpet broke, and down each glinting way 
Trooped hauberked men, this lonely King to slay. . . . 

He laughed, stood high ... 

Rose with braced shoulders past the falling sky, 

Alone . . . 
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Nay, there can be 

No lack of girls where but to kiss the air 
Will draw a girl from out her crystal lair, 

And where the kisses spent 
Blossom on ground and tree. . . . 

How many flow'ers of kisses the last pair 
Sowed here before they went! . . . 

The dancers come this way; the cymbals, 

Swung at arm s length, beat 

Like pulses of the earth, or copper-bells 

Clanged on a giant s feet. 

The eyes must close for cloudy fear 
Of the bending sky. 

O look: the naked moon thy partner is; 

Lift up thy lids, or die. 

Then sinking back, see gauzy fire 
Drench in a veil 

The curtseying moon and loop the maenad-skies 
With misty lawn and pale. . . . 

The shadows that this leafage sets 
Are tosst like silken coverlets 
Where lovers woo the silver air 
To sweetest syllabling; or dare 
Love for a further touch to add 
A lass the heavier by a lad: 

With curved lips and cheeks curved, lie 
And kiss new stars into the sky. 

There is none here whose sense can tire 
In this fleet rondo of desire. 

The hulking centaurs, arching tails in pride, 

Leap for the topmost twigs. 

And naughty satyrs, crunching nuts aside, 
jerk off the gallants' wigs. 

Fat-paunched Silenus rips a lady's train, 

Where stumbling on he goes, 

And five fauns pipe, intent as though in pain, 

Each any tune he knows. 
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Now summer-burns the hot-mouthed flute 
Amid the gathering strings, 

Capers in air, then quavers mute 
On slow gold-laden wings. 

So ere the music whip to fire 
This brooding dalliance 
Of lovely silence and desire, 

Steal from the sultry dance. 

Come where the forest-night is deep— 

There, thicketed from sight, 

All things save we will trailing sweep 
Into that hollow night. 

But where eyes close for utter love. 

Lanterned by ecstasy, 

The brimming dark is heavened above— 

By touch our bodies see. 

Up! None may loiter even a kissing-space, 

For carnival has called. . . . 

Towers of light 

Reared up against the dawn! This pillared place. 
The sun its pigmy cresset, to delight 
Swings wide its door. . . . 

Earth shakes, stricken beneath the beat 
Of upward-striking feet, 

Shakes, and is then no more. 


Llywelyn Lucas 

THE DUSTMAN'S iORSE 

I 

Dappled and silver-white, 

With a mane 

Like drifting smoke. . . . 

Plumes of a proud design 
Of kingly mountain line 
That crafty Mankind broke. . . . 
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The old horse stands and dreams, 

And shakes his dusty mane 
Free, like a withered rain 
Of all things noble, spent. 

Dreams of a sire of brumbies, 

Colts and mares, 

Out on the hills, 

With the wind in their ruddy nostrils. 

Their windy hearts full of the lifting fires 
Of the mountains’ deep desires, 

And the mountain folks’ affairs! 

Mountains for mountain people! 

Glimmering hooves, 

And the suppleness of the limb attuned to fear, 
Making it bright with its daring! 

Hands of the clouds on the hills, 

Soft as a spirit singing 
Its ageless, muttered rune 
Where murmuring Nature tells 
Of the mysteries of Time, 

And the magpies strongly winging, 

Carols a mighty tune 
Like innumerable bells. 

And as simple and sublime! 

Mountains for mountain folk! 

The old grey leader spoke, 

And his mane was as driven smoke, 

And his hide was the colour of milk, 

With the dapples in the grain 
Like misted mountain-rain 
Spun with a shaft of silk. 

Flashing and flighty. 

Fillies, taut as wire, 

Untutored by the tendance, yet, of foals, 

Listen, half-dreaming, to the old grey sire 
(Whose end will come in one age-shaken breath 
Upon a crag . . . leaping like some old sun 
To shake the mountains in its death). 
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. .. The gallops of the mobl 
.The wheel! the rush! 

The flying withers pressing in the crush! 
Warmth, pasture, freedom, madness, merriment! 
The foam upon the flank of bay and black. 

The thudding on resilience of grass, 

The scream of bitten things. 

And all the rhythmic tide 
Of Nature free! 


II 

(But free no more—alas! 

. . . The carter s children now upon him ride! 

No gold-eyed mare will call a dappled stallion back!) 

Me dreams . . . the old, grey sire, 

Long, grey-white dreams, 

That rise like mountain fire! 

Mankind has tamed the wild. 

Broken it, and defiled; 

Mankind has tamed mankind; 

And, atrophied and blind. 

Shuffles with sleepy feet 
About a dirty street. 

*‘Let us be rich!” he cries, 

“Let us be free, and wise!” 

—Who once had splendid health 
Of mind and muscle-wealth! 

—Who once was kinsman free 
To cataract and tree! 

And knowledge had beyond 
The bloody blade, or bond. 

Clod hoof! . . . Clod heart! . . . Clod . . . clod! 
Finished the strife of wills. 

Lost the enscarped hills. 

And gone the mountain god. 
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YAM CORROBOREE 

Hidden beneath the mia-mia waits 
The group of young initiates. 

The rest beside a fire squat 
Making the hairy tubers hot, 

Or dance, with painted bodies, round 
The ring of weeded ground, 

Ranting, 

And chanting 

**We are your sons, O yams!” 

An old man decorates, in diagrams 

Of yellow mud 

And mud of red, like blood, 

The girl mikinyatinga. 

The boys come out, 

And all about 

The gathered watchers sing a 
Protective charm against the far 
Bright peril of the shooting star. 

Praising the lucky bamajinni— 

Those armlets, gaudy as toys, 

Upon the boys. 

At which the skinny 
Excited gins 

Are pointing. Soon begins 
The merry 

Wild arri-majunderri— 

A riot of daubed visages and limbs 
These and a score such whims 
They carry out. 

Having no doubt 
Of what they do, 
just as you 
And I have none 
When, to enhance 
Our sustenance, 

We do the things thought needful to be done. 
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DIDJERIDOO 


Didje RiDOo—didjeridoo! 

A blackfcllow blows through a length of bamboo 
To the regular beat of an ironwood stick, 
Click-click, click-click-click. 

And the throb of his breath is the ghost of a drum 
With a madness of apathy muffling its thrum. 

The sun, a red gasp, sank down in its throes, 

And the night waits for wind as a coward for blows; 
And all that the world c\’cr wanted or knew 
Is dark while you hark to the didjeridoo. 

Didjeridoo—didjeridoo! 

A nursery-rhyme and a history too. 

Black faces lean over a flickering fire; 

A nasal chant rises, drops low, rises higher, 

Then wearily fades to an echo of wind 
Over withering grasses that footsteps have thinned 
Through nomadic ages, space without scope, 
llnscarrcd by regret and unharassed by hope; 

For primitive ages are distanced into 
A groan to the bone by the didjeridoo. 


Didjeridoo—didjeridoo! 

Even the pastorals, lyric with dew, 

Piped in Arcadian meadows, so green 

And so golden and glad and so mythically clean, 

Are not so remote as this shudder of sound, 

Which broods like a beast nuzzling close to the ground 
For the track of its mate or an answering wail. 

This piper sits playing and knows all things fail. 

The days are so many, the years arc so few, 

Says the thud, as of mud, in the didjeridoo. 


BARGAIN BASEMENT 

Not there, my dear, not there; 
this way—down the stair. 
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Have you a line of hillocks and some white 
absurd young lambs, all wool, and light 
as leaping air? 

No, sir—sorry! . . . 

All right, don't worry. 

You keep, perhaps, 
some inexpensive scraps 
of early green 
springtime sateen, 
with colour partly lost 
in folds of frost, 

prinked with those flowers that smell 
so sweetly?—I know them well 
but can’t recall the name: 

I saw them somewhere a month ago. 

Unfortunately, madam, no. . . . 

Ah, what a shame! 

I say. I'd like a length of thin 

pale sea-water to wear next to the skin. 

None? A creek, then?—with embroideries 

of eucalypt trees, 

the soldierly sort that gets 

dignity from its golden epaulets. 

No, sir, impossible. . . . 

Oh, well- 

Then, do you stock 

that delicate sort of frock 

now worn by blossoming orchards, thin, 

wide and airy, like a crinoline? 

No, madam, no; but I might find . . . 

O, never mind. 

Come on, my dear: 
there’s nothing for us here. 

Thank goodness, we still have, in the Lay By 
(for what it’s worth 
when we two die) 

that remnant double-width of damaged earth. 
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GNOSTIC PRELUDE 

1 

The light was out; the sky was down; 
Night walked in a black-bellied gown 
Where for a season I found room, 

A discontent within a shade 

A clot of treason that betrayed 

The dark instinctive gnosis of the womb. 

I rose up in my infant might 

And blinked upon the monstrous light 

Repenting the lost fluid gloom: 

The dawn was red and streaked with pain, 
Dark Eden would not come again 
In sleep or lovers tantrums or the tomb. 

II 

In midnight hours when quiet breath 
Catches upon some rib of death 
Some polished bone of memory; 

When nightmare breathes upon the mind 

As on a glass and peers behind 

With mad and watchful eyes, malevolently; 

When in the sexual night descended 
The spirit quivers undefended 
At the quick of human mystery; 

When a woman s hair is a bush of pain 
And the heart is a blind man in the rain 
That nightlong sings of what it cannot see: 

How then the blood in sightless grope 
Seeks vainly for that Eden slope 
And far declivity of doom; 

Nor ever now is felt or heard 

The murmur of sweet bones interred 

The distant heart-beat pumping in the gloom. 
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STANZAS 

Then it was winter and the hammering heart 
Coffined in flesh the pinched face of desire 
Until at length its calcined features slid 
In feathered ashes from the eating fire. 

Under grey sky the valedictory petals 
Fell like scarlet plumage on the dead. 

But was it rest, if one might not ignore 
The birds and winds and voices overhead? 

And was it rest, when filtering ashes traced 
Imperishable outlines in the clay, 

The form—fainter than shadows on a wave— 

Of outspread wings fixed by their own decay? 

—If not desire, the shadow of desire; 

And hope that yet between the aching thighs 
The great bird-wings might beat at the clawed flesh, 
The gold beak glitter in the new sunrise. 


ENVOI 

There the blue-green gums are a fringe of remote disorder 
And the brown sheep poke at my dreams along the hillsides; 
And there in the soil, in the season, in the shifting airs, 
Comes the faint sterility that disheartens and derides. 

Where once was a sea is now a salty sunken desert, 

A futile heart within a fair periphery; 

The people are hard-eyed, kindly, with nothing inside them. 
The men are independent but you could not call them free. 

And I am fitted to that land as the soul is to the body, 

I know its contractions, waste, and sprawling indolence; 
They are in me and its triumphs are my own, 

Hard-won in the thin and bitter years without pretence. 

Beauty is order and good chance in the artesian heart 
And does not wholly fail, though we impede; 

Though the reluctant and uneasy land resent 

The gush of waters, the lean plough, the fretful seed. 
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TERRA AUSTRALIS 

Voyage within you, on the fabled ocean, 

And you will find that Southern Continent, 

De Quiros’s vision—his hidalgo heart 
And mythical Australia, where reside 
All things in their imagined counterpart. 

It is your land of similes; the watde 
Scatters its pollen on the doubting heart; 

The flowers are wide-awake; the air gives ease; 

There you come home; the magpies call you Jack 
And whistle like larrikins at you from the trees. 

And there, too, the angophora preaches on the hillsides 
With the gestures of Moses; and the white cockatoo, 
Perched on his limbs, screams with demoniac pain; 

And who shall say on what errand the insolent emu 
Walks between morning and night on the edge of the plain? 

And northward, in valleys of the fiery Goat 
Where the sun like a centaur vertically shoots 
Mis raging arrows with unerring aim, 

Stand the ecstatic solitary pyres 
Of unknown lovers, featureless with flame. 


EVENING CHORALE 

Another office now the loud-voiced choir 
Shall to the altered day s declining sing; 

Not those Sicilian vespers of desire 
That nightly murder of love s image bring. 

Women from the Arabian Nights, that wore 
The sunlight and the moonlight as a dress, 

Go by in rags and charm the king no more, 
Defeated by a natural caress. 

Your virgin hand, O love, has stripped my days 
Of dreams too sodden-rich to live in air: 

Look, where the nudity of sight displays 
The wealth of nations in a stranded hair! 
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I with the light prepare my long descent; 

The early moon still pale before the sun 
Prefigures the white arms of your consent 
And toward the chancelled dark our shadows run. 

Under the stained-glass azure like a sigh 
Fern-odours stray from the voluptuous hill 
With intimations that the night is nigh, 

When the stars flimmer and the bough is still. 

Therefore another office shall the choir 
To the transfigured day’s declining sing, 

Now w'hile the heaven that blesses my desire 
Is blue as the beetle’s dark translucent wing. 


Hugh McCrae 


CAMDEN MAGPIE 

To Zoe Crookston 

Ho! Ho! The fine fellow 
Topped on the willow— 
Dipping his black and white 
Into the yellow. 

How mightn’t Hokusai, 

This summer morning, 

Clap you in magical 
Net without warning!— 

Ink on his finger-nail, 

Cleverly wiggled:' 

Dokoro— Tsukari! 

—What though you jiggled— 

He'd have you, he’d hold you, 
This Japanese wizard. 

So fast by the feather, 

So fast by the gizzard, 
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That it wouldn't be you 
On the Bassingthwaighte fence, 
Or in Adams’s yard, 

Not by any pretence. 

And it wouldn’t be you 
Piratically sailing 
To Thunderbolts Rock 
Across the high paling— 

Only your atomy. 

Soon out of focus, I 
Watch—and then turn to 
‘‘Magpie”—signed Hokusai. 


RED JOHN OF FIASLINGDEN 

Between the trees vve saw the rood 
Of Mary’s chapel in the wood, 

Poised like a hilted sword of old 
Against a cloud of molten gold. 

And, o’er the river, came the sound. 

Deep as the Devil’s bellowing, 

Of Father Francis’s lantern-hound. 

Beneath the apples mellowing. 

White butterflies swam through the leaves 
Of roses on the convent eaves, 

Or drooped, with milky wings outspread, 
Above the fragrant strawberry-bed. 

And then the grand descendent sun 
Withdrew, while yet his glory flowed 
And touched, as with a benison. 

The figwood Virgin by the road. 

“We will away,” the huntsman said, 

The stag is heavy, being dead; 

The dogs are restless, and our train 
Thirst for the quartern pot again.” 
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So down the shallow glad we went 
And through a pine-enchanted lawn, 

When suddenly amid the bent 
There rose a silent dappled fawn: 

A silent dappled fawn, I ween, 

With dew'y eyes of saffron sheen, 

And it was clear to all that spied, 

His heart was at its bursting-tide. 

“Stand out, Red John,” he spoke aloud, 

“Red John of Haslingden, i’ fay. 

Who with his bow my father proud 
An evil hour ago did slay. 

Red John stepped out, a stalwart man, 

Lips curled up from the bouzing-can: 

“What is a brindled buck to me?— 

Roast for a pasty-pie,” quoth he. 

Forthwith, he laid across his string 
A drouthy arrow sharp and light, 

Fletched with a deathful raven’s wing: 

‘“Poor fawn,” he said, “you die tonight!” 

Hot words! His great thick bow of yew 
Brake at its middle clean in two, 

And, tangled in a mesh of cord, 

The shaft fell harmless to the sward. 

We cheered, but Red John’s face went black 

Beneath his cap of tasselled gelt 

As, springing down the greenwood track, 

He snatched the dagger from his belt. 

The little fawn leapt lightly by, 

And Red John gave a hunting cry, 

Then sprawled amain, head over boot. 
Athwart a twisted poplar root. 

Lord, how we laughed to see him fall, 

The forest echoed with our mirth: 

“Well done, Red John, good man and tall, 
Thou has inherited the earth!” 
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But not a sign or word vouched he, 

Lying his length below the tree— 

God rest his soul/’ the page-boy said, 

“For surely Red John now is dead.” 

‘Then woe is me,” quoth Hugh McShane; 
“None better ever walked the sod; 

Alas that this brave wight is slain— 

He owed me twenty guineas odd.” 

Thereat, they raised him, and we saw 
The sullen blood begin to draw. 

And by the moon’s cold April tide 
The dagger tearing through his side. 

I wot he was an heavy man— 

With all their might and breath to lack, 

Not George o’ York and Adrian 
Gould tie him to his horse’s back. 

And, iron-throated, came the sound 
Of Father Francis’s lantern-hound, 

Deep as the Devil’s bellowing 
Beneath the apples mellowing. 

And some of us rode full of fear. 

And all of us were silent ;nen, 

When we brought home the forest deer— 
And poor Red John of Haslingden. 


COLOMBINE 

Exit the ribald clown— 

Enter like bubbling wine, 
Lighter than thistle-down. 
Sweet little Colombine. 

Whisht! and behold the game, 
Long eyes and pointed chin, 
Paler than candle-flame. 

At her feet Harlequin. 
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Look how their shadows run, 
Swift as she flies from him!— 
Moths in the morning sun, 
Out of a garden dim. 

Faint through the fluttering 
Fall of a flute divine, 

Softly the ’cellos sing: 
’'Colomhine, Coloinbine." 

• • • ♦ 

Softly the cellos sing: 
‘‘Colonthine’ . . . 
“Colomhme” . . . 


CAMDEN TOWN 

When I have books and pens and ink, 

No one in Elderslie, I think, 

Is half so mad—or half so wise— 

Rhyming the times with chuckling cries 
To see the words across the sheet 
Leave pointed marks like pullets feet; 

Till, rap-a-tap, the good wife brings 
The news, with tea and buttered things: 

And, then, when all is gobbled ujt— 

The plate as empty as the cup — 

She says “Although 1 know it hurts, 

I want your handkerchiefs and shirts 

To mend-” 

1 leap with rage and seize my stick, 

Like Hitler turned quite lunatic, 

Throw open drawers and cupboards wide, 

And canter down the stairs outside. 
Exclaiming “Damn!” and “Well, Lm blowed!” 
Until I reach Macarthur Road, 

And walk, and walk, and walk, and walk. 

My God! These women!—How they talk! 

Ahy yes; hut, also, how they love. . . . 

Behold the pines of Onslow Grove! 
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0 

Behold the milkman in his cart! 

(First cousin to a knight, or hart:) 

All people, here, are more or less 
(But mostly more. I’m sure; O yes;) 

Related to the—Can you guess? 

I’m the one and only pleb. 

Who still conserves the canaille ebb: 

And proud of this I am as Punch. 

But let us cross the bridge for lunch 
To Camden Town; I know the spot 
Where meals from heaven may be got: 
Then, when we’re fed, we’ll toss a can 
With that stout-hearted honest man, 
Whose flying fists in days of yore 
Worked hardened bleachers to a roar; 
"NOW, Paddy, NOW! Into him King!’’ 

—It made the very heart-blood sing— 
Those times are gone, hut (drink your gin) 
The man survives—there, take his fin— 

He rules The Plough and Harrow Inn. 

And soon, all trim and snugly stowed, 

I’ll take once more Macarthur Road 
While yet the sun bestrides the skies: 

And by broad daylight, bless my eyes. 
When, suddenly before me shines— 
Bacchus, among Bruchhauser’s vines! 


THE SATYR^S LASS 

A Fragment 

Or the deep hooting of a satyr's laugh. 

Across the water, as he drew his net 
To take the blind white woman of the brook. 
Who, in the chequered days of summer June, 
Had sobbed to listen when he played the tune 
The dryads danced to, giving look for look 
Of every one of his! What deep regret 
Now swelled her bosom, shining mid the half- 
Blown lily-flowers, where the red-lit drops 
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Ran spinning downward from the gathered lines! 
Anon, the satyr on the nuptial bank, 

When all the little reach was clear again, 

And she within the shallow fairly lain, 

Thrust out his hoof and marked her milky flank 
With two cleft toes; the emblem he assigns 
To those he marries. 


O DEEP AND DEWY HOUR 

O DEEP and dewy hour 
Night’s lonely flower, 

Oblivion bestowing— 

When dimly through my dream 

I hear the stream 

Between the willows flowing. 

Pale moon-time sonnetted 
By poets dead, 

Have lovers in thy keeping 
Nor let one truant spark 
Dispart the dark 

Where she in peace lies sleeping. 


WINTER NIGHT 

’Tis good to sit against a log 
Of blazing forest tree; 

And listen to old Boreas roar 
Outside the barricaded door 
His thunderous melody. 

They fear no hap who lie within. 
But even laugh and mock 
His smoky-snouted culverin. 

Whose doleful bolts with rowdy din 
Upon the postern knock. 


H 
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And, thro' the lulls, the yellow ale’^ 
Sings jug jug in their ears; 

Till Thomas, biting on his nail, 
Remembers Droxford nightingale— 
Come sixty-seven years. 

• • « • * 

The children in the chimney nook 
Scarce speak each other s name . . . 
Their shadows like a reaping-hook 
Curve round the hearth as if to stook 
The shaking tasselled flame. 


JOAN OF ARC 

(Early morning on the footpace outside the QL7EEN'S door. Enter 
the mad KING, carrying the bleeding hand of ORLEANS. ZANGAR 
leaps and continues to leap in the endeavour to regain it.) 

KING: 

This flaggy hand loved fire and fur, 

Worshipped young flesh of paramour— 

Would itch, was rubbed, would itch again, 

Fled into gloves from wind and rain; 

Pluckt at a lute, or stoppt a pipe, 

Felt pears (or other fruit), how ripe— 

Could make a curl go in a round— 

Key into clink without a sound; 

Cast finger-shadows. Cat and Swan, 

At candle-time, for litde John, 

Men o' the hand, to jig and jet 
The Ragged Lord’s Leg-Alphabet . . . 

Now art thou spent and may not win, 

Nor longer ride at anchor in 

Love’s harbourage . . . Not catch a chin 

For thy lost body’s appetite; 

Thou canst not pick, nor steal, nor fight. 

• “It yieldeth not unto amber or fine gold in hue unto the eye.“-W illiam Harrison. 
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(The QUEEN heard from within.) 

WJio falls for love he shall not flinch; 

Then, wounded past recover, 

"Passions are pleasures though they pinch” 
Sings every honest lover. 

KING: 

This door where, time and oft, with pale 
Lasciviously pointed nail 
It was thine evil wont to scratch 
Round Os for Lust to lift the latch 
Now must thou batter into bits, 

Raw bloody neiff! 

Such deadman hits, 

All dull and echoless, shall tell 
Unfaith dislodged . . . Orleans in Hell! 

(He knocks upon the door with the Dukes hand.) 


OCTOBER IN CAMDEN 

Now, gladly, like myself, the sun 
His cloudy blankets, one by one. 

Throws down; then, naked, to the stream. 
His body gives . . . oh, see its gleam, 
Like flowers golden, blown astray 
Between young willows, all the way 
Through Elderslie, to catch upon 
The lifting steeple of Saint John: 

The horses* little boys and girls 
Wake up and shake their backside curls: 

The magpie sings—he stole that trill 
I swear, by God, from Alfred Hill— 

A lovely thing! What matter then, 

Since I m in Camden . . . home agen? 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 

Tonight the stars are broken glass, 

The morn’s a sovereign made of brass, 

And stars, glass, brass and moon and money 
Strike me as being not even funny; 

And though the glass should join into 
A palace window with a view 
Of Sleeping Beauty in a swoon 
Lit by a beaming bawd of a moon, 

And though the brass were bolts of courage 
To break the windows of love’s cage, 

And though the stars were diamonds strings 
Piled high with sovereign's glitterings 
To change her wakening chastity. 

All this would cut no ice with me 
On whom the moon shines with the wan 
Wavering smile of a plain woman 
Who feels that love is not enough 
And knows she has no more than Love. 


IS LOVE NOT EVERLASTING 

Is love not everlasting, 

And have I worn her lips away 
With the hours’ wasting, 

That their sweetness should decay 
In the tasting? 

O love’s a sun still burning. 

And sweet as ever are her lips 
For the shades yearning 
Of moving worlds to this eclipse 

Not returning. 

Nan McDonald 

THE LIGHTSHIP 

S H E is more feared than the toothed reef she guards— 

That lightship riding in the empty waste 
Of the Gulf seas, with all her rigging and yards 
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Frosted by salt and gulls, white on the sky— 

The blue-black sky of the monsoonal storm. 

Hail her, you hear no living tongue reply. 

A ship without a heart, her warning bell 
Rings hollow across the water as she rolls, 

Rising and falling on the oily swell. 

All through the night her yellow shaft will stream 
Over black, sliding waxes; and it is well 
No hand is needed, now, to tend that beam. 

Hers is the knell that sounds above the grave, 

Hers the lamp shining clear within the tomb; 

One after one, good seamen, skilled and brave, 

Went mad there, listening for a human call. 

Stared till their brains burnt out in the waters blaze. 
The searchers found no trace of them at all. 

The storm-wind rises; louder the bell tolls— 

Lord God, how lonely is man on this dark sea! 

Have mercy on us, and on all drowned men’s souls. 


THE MAILBOAT’S LATE AGAIN 

Time is the worlds blood, and this limb of the world 
Has gone to sleep. All in a glassy calm 
Sleeps the broad river, sleep the massive hills, 

While the piled clouds, slow-sailing in their dream. 

Stain the blue water white, the dark land blue. 

The old man nods in the sun-patterned shade. 

His hands on his stick, on the bench at the edge of the mangroves 
Where crabs claws whisper and snicker in the mud. 

His small rough dog basks in the dust at his feet, 

Dropping whiskered brows on his bright and wary look 
For the kelpie dozing sleek on the store veranda. 

Where the women sit, their buzzing tongues grown slack 
For want of gossip’s honey, their placid eyes 
On the empty, shining reach. So they have sat 
For hours—or it may be years—to wait for the mail, 
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The meat, the bread; and they are patient yet 
As though their flesh were hewn from the warm stone 
Of these unchanging hills, and the quiet flow 
In their veins were the current of the old, deep river, 
Silently sliding past the wharf to sea. 

Look long, my eyes, look long: the dark will come 
And you must paint on its blind wall for me 
Again this sunlit space of timelessncss. 

Set in its glow these little homes that lie 
Under the height, left stranded by a tide 
That ebbed long since; and there, by the white gate, 

Sharp scarlet beads of brier in the long dry grass 
And the yellowing peach-leaves falling, thin and light. 

(O prince, O lover, though your Beauty woke, 

Her eyes blue daybreak through the mists of sleep, 

Yet was it not her spell-hushed face that haunted 
Your heart till death?) 

Above us, up the slope, 

Where the shaggy bush springs up and the cleared land falters, 

A treeful of magpies fling their gust of wild 

Song on the drowsy air, but cannot break 

The glass of our enchantment, that will hold 

Till faint, half-felt, the mailboat's labouring throb 

Begins to beat through the golden autumn morning, 

Round the green bends and rocks, louder and nearer, 

From the high clilFs echoing, and flooding all the reaches 
The pulse of time and the world’s life returning. 


Ella McFadyen 

LUCK O’ THE WOODS 

There was a man who slew a tree, 
Not for his need, but wantonly; 

Not that he needed beam for dwelling. 
Nor grass for kine, nor log for selling, 
Nor bridge to span a chasm oer. 

Nor fire for hearth, nor plank for floor 
Not for just reasons like to these, 

But only that he hated trees. 
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Therefore the dryads came in tears, 

And little gods with pointed ears, 

And small, plump beasts, all bounce and fuss, 
Furry and somewhat fabulous, 

And exiled birds with broken cries. 

And small slim elves with starry eyes 
They did not curse him—no not they— 

Only—they took his luck away. 

Dire danger came not to his side, 

But all his joy in small things died. 

1 le heard strange mutterings in the rain. 

And doors he shut swung wide again, 

O O ' 

And gear he hoarded went to rot, 

And Spring came and he noticed not. 

No blossom throve beside his door; 

The zest that he had known before— 

Zest of the hungry man at bread, 

Zest of the weary man for bed, 

Zest of the thirsty for clear springs, 

The morning heart that thoughtless sings, 

Left him, and friendship s fount was dried. 

Only a dog kept by his side— 

An old dog, grey and tried and wise. 

With trouble in his dimming eyes, 

Who wondered, groping in his mind. 

How man—so wise—could be so blind: 

To hoard his money, count his gear. 

Check off each day and tell each year. 

And de\'ious long reckonings cast, 

Yet not to know his luck had passed. 

Up in the woods were scented flow’rs 
That waited for the moth-winged hours. 

And honeyed cups for bees at morn . . . 

Love wrought . . . and little trees were born. 

In all these things he had no part, 

A shadow with a withered heart, 

A husk so empty, shrunk and dry 
That Death, the reaper, passed him by. 
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THE RUBBISH BIN 

Once, passing down a dusty lane, 

On Monday, by a dirty drain, 

I saw a battered rubbish bin 
And, curiously, looked within. 

Some rotting apples, and a pear. 

And mould-green oranges were there, 
And happy flies flew up and sang, 

But, I was where the apples hang, 

For, dirt and drain forgetting, these 
Bore me among the blithesome trees. 

I smelled the blossoms and the rain 
Among the apple boughs again, 

And cider-tubs, and glowing store 
Of quinces, golden to the core. 

I saw the down upon the peach, 

And cherries clustered, touching each, 
Such windy, berylled, rubied boughs 
As clasp Pomona’s lovely brows; 

And alchemizing sun that weaves, 
Among the lit pomegranate leaves, 

A tapestry of gold and jade 
The like no Persian ever made; 

And stood in grasses to my knees 
And counted oranges and bees, 

Till orange-planets gambolled by 
And starry lemons danced the sky. 

A dustman, brown as city smoke, 

My sense to present fact awoke, 

He brushed me by and seized the bin 
With all its store of dreams therein, 

And shook it out and whipped his horse 
And left me with the battered corse; 

To breathe and hear, with fallen heart. 
The dust and clatter of his cart. 
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FUNERAL 

The men come quietly to the house, 
Treading slowly, and one by one 
They walk around him, and go again 
And stand outside in the sun. 

The women wait in the darkened room, 
Or hurry on tiptoe along the hall. 

And whisper together or say their beads 
—Jesu Christe, guard us all! 

The priest comes in and the women kneel 
Behind him, he the dead beside, 

And slowly to her knees bends down 
One, grey of face and heavy eyed. 

And then they call the bearers in. 

The undertaker’s mincing men; 

They lift and carry him away. 

Never will he come again. 

Our lives are only leaves that fall, 

—Jesu Christe, guard us all! 


WHITE CURTAINS 

As I was coming in to Fenchurch Street, 

In from the docks and homeward from the sea, 
I had my bundle, and a parakeet 
To sing and whistle and to jolly me, 

I had my dillybag, three little boats 
Carved out of Javan teak by a Malay, 

My neckerchief, a pocketful of notes, 

A bit of brass picked up at Sourabay’: 

As I was coming in to London Town 
From Singapore and the Moluccan sea, 

I looked out of the window on the brown 
Dark houses and the sour and slatternly 
Dark yards, the slimy pavements and the walls 
And yellow chimney pots and narrow courts 
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And coppers' helmets and street market stalls, 

Old women sitting with their strange, still thoughts 
In the dark doorways, and the spotless white 
Lace curtains in the windows of the slums 
—I never saw so pitiful a sight 
As the white curtains of the Shadwell slums. 


THE OLD SQUARE HOUSE 

There's an old square house 
Where the poplars sway, 

Turning their green leaves , 

Then their grey, 

When the breezes play. 

Round and about 
The hawthorns spread, 

Changing their berries 
To holly-red, 

When the summers fled. 

Only the house knows 
Who lived there, 

Susan and Lettice 
And Tibbita fair, 

With the ringlet hair. 

They danced through the house 

In a dim decade 

Of dimity ruffles 

And music played 

To a man and a girl 

In mauve brocade. 

The years have clasped it 
With moss and mould. 

Ever so sad it stands and cold. 

With mellow dreams 
In its ivy-fold. 
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LIV E - N I G H T 

Eyes that glow 
Fire-bright, 

Fears that clasp 
Ghost-tight, 
Something creeping, 
Crouching, leaping 
Withered witch 
Or elf-sprite? 
Bamboo leaves 
Striped white, 
Darkling paths 
Tread light, 
Someone peering. 
Listening, hearing 
All the thoughts 
Of live-night. 


Dorothea Macliellar 

DUSK IN THE DOMAIN 

Elf-light, owl-light. 

Elfin-green sky; 

Under the fig trees 
Bats flit by; 

Under the fig trees 
Sprawl in a ring 
Slim-limbed courtiers, 

Brown Elf King. 

Crowned with autumn’s 
gold. 

Lizard-eyed, cricket-thighed, 

Neither young nor old: 

Like the fig-leaves’ 

Broad yellow wreath 
Round each forehead—like 
The waves beneath 
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Lipping the weed-hung 
Low sea-wall— 

Ageless, careless 
Lords of all! 

Grey rock-monsters 
Out of the grass 
Heaved, lie staring; 

Moths drift past 

On their business— 

None have the elves, 
Who hold high festival 
By themselves. 

• * • • 

So I saw them 
Very plain, 

Green-dusky Elfland, 
Their Domain. 

So I saw them 
As I went through: 

Seven slum children from 
Woolloomooloo! 


Dorothea Mackellar 


MY COUNTRY 

The love of field and coppice. 

Of green and shaded lanes, 

Of ordered woods and gardens 

Is running in your veins; 

Strong love of grey-blue distance. 
Brown streams and soft, dim skies 
I know, but cannot share it. 

My love is otherwise. 
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I love a sunburnt country, 

A land of sweeping plains, 

Of ragged mountain ranges, 

Of droughts and flooding rains; 

I love her far horizons, 

1 love her jewel-sea. 

Her beauty and her terror— 

The wide brown land for me. 

The tragic ring-barked forests 
Stark white beneath the moon. 

The sapphire-misted mountains, 

The hot gold hush of noon. 

Green tangle of the brushes 
Where lithe lianas coil, 

And orchids deck the tree-tops, 

And ferns the crimson soil. 

Core of my heart, my country! 

Her pitiless blue sky, 

When, sick at heart, around us 
We see the cattle die— 

But then the grey clouds gather 
And we can bless again 
The drumming of an army, 

The steady, soaking rain. 

Core of my heart, my country! 

Land of the Rainbow Gold, 

For flood and fire and famine, 

She pays us back threefold. 

Over the thirsty paddocks. 

Watch, after many days, 

The filmy veil of greenness 
That thickens as we gaze. 

An opal-hearted country, 

A wilful, lavish land—- 

All you who have not loved her. 

You will not understand— 

Though Earth holds many splendours. 
Wherever I may die, 

1 know to what brown country 
My homing thoughts will fly. 
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COLOUR 

The lovely things that I have watched unthinking, 
Unknowing, day by day, 

That their soft dyes had steeped my soul in colour 
That will not pass away:— 

Great saffron sunset clouds, and larkspur mountains. 
And fenceless miles of plain. 

And hillsides golden-green in that unearthly 
Clear shining after rain; 

And nights of blue and pearl; and long smooth beaches 
Yellow as sunburnt wheat, 

Edged ^vith a line of foam that creams and hisses, 
Enticing weary feet. 

And emeralds, and sunset-hearted opals. 

And Asian marble, veined 

With scarlet flame, and cool green jade, and moonstones 
Misty and azure-stained; 

And almond trees in bloom, and oleanders, 

Or a wide purple sea 

Of plain-land, gorgeous with a lovely poison, 

The evil Darling pea. 

If I am tired I call on these to help me 

To dream—and dawn-lit skies, 

Lemon and pink, or faintest, coolest lilac 

Float on my soothed eyes. 

There is no night so black but you shine through it, 
There is no morn so drear, 

O Colour of the World, but I can find you, 

Most tender, pure and clear. 

Thanks be to God, Who gave this gift of colour, 

Which who shall seek shall find; 

Thanks be to God, Who gives me strength to hold it. 
Though I were stricken blind. 
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RES REPUBLICA 

They bled a bullock, and stripped the hide, 
Cast to the dogs what they could not use; 
Tanned the skin that the sun had dried, 

And made the leather for Caesar’s shoes. 

A shivering lamb was shorn in Spain; 

The wool was teased and combed and dressed. 
They washed it clean of the pasture stain, 

And wove the toga for Caesar’s breast. 

A pig that rooted acorns saw 
The shrub resent as they plucked the bough, 
And watched the shadows of men withdraw 
Bearing the laurel for Caesar’s brow. 

They dug the metal to fill the mould, 

And fed the flame in a place apart, 

Ground the edge when the steel was cold, 

And made the dagger for Caesar s heart. 


SUMMER SUNDAY 

When I go down to swimming, 
Across the drowsy blue 
The swallows will be skimming 
Just as they used to do. 

And in the paddocks, Cricket 
Will make of Church the sin 
While lads can build a wicket 
Of any rusty tin. 

Or marbles, in due season 
Make geometric schools, 

While those too young for reason 
Go puddling in pools. 

Tops will be out of fashion 
Before they’re fairly in— 

A week outwore our passion 
For button, string, and spin, , . . 
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As I swing down and under 
The crest of Randwick hill, 
ril stop and watch and wonder 
If Time is standing still, 

And since my thought takes measure 
From that first tale of Troy, 

The ways lads took their pleasure 
When Hector was a boy. 

And wish blind Homer told us, 
Instead of naming fleets, 

How many boys lugged puppies, 
Protesting, through the streets. 


TWELVE O’CLOCK BOAT 

Only the creaking murmur of the wheel, 

The trembling of the engines as they turn; 

The ferry glides upon an even keel, 

And Pinchgut squats in shadow hard astern. . . 

The lips of ocean murmur at delay. 

And lovely moon no longer will refuse. 

And from the arms of darkness slips away 
To tryst with young Ephesians on Vaucluse, 

Naked as when some mercenary Greek 
The galleys bore to Carthage stared the sky. 
Feeling a wind Sicilian on his cheek, 

And fell asleep with no more hope than I 

Of life eternal, love, or length of days, 
Dreaming he saw his Macedonian home; 
Awoke, and duly went his ordered ways 
To die at Zama, on the swords of Rome. 

But what was moon to him, and what was sea 
Two thousand years before myself was born, 
Are sickle moon and silver yet to me, 

Though Scipio should wait upon Cremome. 
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SONNET 

Slow to the dark edge of the dawn we came 
before the east went red, and lying alone 
together on the very verge of flame 
heard day crying far, a monotone 
of rising light. I think I turned to you 
in fear, and memory of what I’d known 
during a short time, just as though the dew 
of waking seeped into my flesh to the bone 
and coldly put the fires out, one by one, 
leaving only the beating of your heart, 
slow and more slow, to tell what we had done 
together, and in that same deed apart, 

lip-sealed, arm-cradled, bold in the brilliant game 
before we both to the dawn s dark edge came. 


WHO CRIED OUT IN THE NIGHT? 

Who cried out in the night? 

I did, my heart replied, because a hand in the dark 
squeezed me cruelly like a ripe fruit within you 
until I was emptied out into the night. 

Whose hand pressed you dry? 

Hers, my heart said. It fumbled through the latticed ribs 
and found me, blindly, took me unkindly in its grasp 
and wrung from me the essence that was I. 

Whose lips sucked this up? 

Hers, my heart said; as pale and innocent as a child's 
and as she drank she did not smile or turn her head 
from the sharp circle-rim of the full cup. 

What was the cup she chose? 

Your skull, my heart replied. It was empty long since, 
and rain had rinsed it out more than a few times. 

That was the cup not you but she chose. 
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How was the draught to her? 

Sweet, said my heart, as honey taken in the comb, 
sweet to her tongue but in her belly bitter as gall. 
That was the reason why I wept for her. 


THE TREE AT POST 4 

I AM the first, of all the rancorous men 

hating this blazing desert of a post, 

to find you here, my darling, changed like Daphne 

into a tree, and then transformed again 

to your own distant self. 

The white trunk 

that soars so smoothly upward and is lost 
in frozen clouds of leaves against the moon 
is yours, as once I saw you stilled by a thought 
above the golden candle flame that bathed you 
from throat to knees in friendly, stirring light 
against the warm room’s velvet depth of night. 

And these immaculate limbs—they too are yours, 

enfolding and compassioning my heart 

within their rounded immobility, 

lit from below, carved with a lovers art 

to shadowless grace. I recognize them well, 

salute them with a sigh, and dare not look 

too long, lest in the magic of the hour 

time be turned backward, and the shining tree 

become yourself, stripped bare and pale, and still 

caught in a thought, arrested in this pose 

above a candle long since burnt away 

and drowned in shadows in a room now empty. 

Imagination, like an untimely rose, 

blows out and withers in this garish light 

about Post 4. Only the tree will stay 

steady and haunting me till dawn puts out 

the icy globes, and warms its limbs with day. 
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A FAIRY TALE 

Why should you wake, my darling, at this hour, 

In this unhaunted nurse-room of your sleep? 

The street is silent, echoing your screams 

With shocked politeness; the clock ticks past four— 

It is no time for dreams. 

Only a vanishing trail of footsteps keeps 
Smartly in time with time. Come—turn over, 

Hide your twisted face under the blue cover, 

And cover your bared soul with shaking hands. 

It is too naked, and we are alone. 

And I am not young enough to understand. 

Only to pity your trembling stare. 

Your hopeless moaning. 

Terror has struck me, too; it is older than age, 

Old as the simple cell, old as air, 

Helplessly aware of doom— 

The last page turning— 

But why in the fastidious silence of this room. 

Am 1 to believe, in spite of night. 

Sleep, solitude, security, warmth, love 
All nursing you, your mind, remembering. 

Heard the sound of engines in flight? 

Through the thick skin of sleep did come 
The roar of the drumskin, and the whistling? 

The drum—did you hear the drum? 

Maybe, then, with the whole world turned to metal 
You watched through shut eyes on the eyelids screen 

The abattoirs in action, much death 
Of howling flesh, but not the flesh of cattle. 

Between the taking and relinquishment of a breath 

All that will be, is, must have been, 

Backwards and forwards on the screen runs 

In chaos, generating terror, griping 
The tangle of bowels—the fighting on the dunes, 
Slaughter among mountains, under suns 
Torrid and dusty, in snows, in the dark, 

In the dawn and at twilight. Death sniping 
Merrily from the void wipes out a city, 
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And with a mighty shout as of one voice 

We all scream, Pity—give pity! And money!” and then 

Are seen, in the exploding crash and roar 

Of chambered flame released, to be men 

(Or women) impressed by so much devastation: 

The like of it has never been seen before. 

And it s the proof of our age, civilization— 

You see it in a bombshell in the night, 

And you, my darling, suck it out of the air 
Into your sleep, and dream it really is true. 

No! this is a fairy story for small girls, 

A tale so well-devised, so rare, 

It even convinced you! 

Wait till tomorrows imperial dawn unfolds 
Its east red-white-blue banner, you will see 
Nothing so evil under such a flag could be. 

Turn and sleep again. 

The sound you dreamed was just our old friend thunder 
Roaring with pain. 

The wet and splashing torrents, that showed red 
Through eyelids closed on open dreaming eyes, 

Were only rain. 

And the footsteps have walked up into the sky, 

Away at the streets end. In this bed 
Is nothing but a small warm girl who must 
Always, always sleep very peacefully 
And not scream in the night— 

(I trust. I trust). 


David McNicoll 

AIR MAIL - PALESTINE 

"Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” 
The Padre said; and row on row 
The rustling hymn books, in the sun. 
Flickered, were folded. Then as one 
A thousand voices stirred the air— 

Were silent. Heads were bent in prayer. 
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Above the Padre s voice we heard 
An engine drone; then, like a bird 
With silvered wings, we saw the plane 
Above the sandhills, out to sea, 

Heading, with mail, to Galilee. 

And in the clouds we saw again 

Our homes; the noonday shimmering sun 

On farm, and beach, and station run; 

The stock knee-high in summer grass, 

The shearers nodding as we pass 

Each stand; the silos crammed with wheat, 

The sheepdogs panting in the heat; 

The breakers’ curl, the lash of foam. 

The aching, taunting thoughts of home. 

“Praise God, from whom . . and each man bends 
His head, to thank his God who sends 
Halfway across the world, the mail: 

Who deems those engines shall not fail. 

But that they bring across the sea 
The mail, to Mis own Galilee. 


Leonard Mann 


THE YOUNG MEN 

Look, eyes, look to the East 
Where dawn’s love rosy breast 
Which nighdong dark has lain 
Is bared for us again. 

This day which grows so bright 
Is shadow of new light. 

The air dances with sound 
From all the birds around. 

And high trees feel the motion 
Of sap’s tremendous ocean. 
Springing with fresh desires 
The blood of ancient sires 
Spurts through our arteries 
With force of moon drawn seas. 
Say not the earth is old 
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And crusted with a mould 
Of all the young who died. 

We too have our own pride. 
Those who such dangers had, 
With blood stained glories clad, 
We will not envy them. 

Nay, we will not condemn 
Those who achieved the crimes 
That leave us these fell times 
When children s coronals 
Deck for death's festivals. 

We also will pursue 
Mirage, drink heavenly dew 
While the lost body’s thirst 
Laps on a sand accursed. 

We too could dare to die, 

Where the machine-guns ply. 
Where thunder of big guns 
The ghosted spirit stuns. 

Where the wide bursting shell 
Opens the gates of hell. 

But doubting ancient saws 
We wish a holier cause. 

We have a vision seen 
Of what has never been 
And yet has been always 
Along the thwarting days. 

This we do yearn unto. 

To this we will be true. 

To change with a new birth 
The body of this earth. 

In love’s prolonged desire, 

In unconsuming fire. 

In victory not won, 

In time not yet begun, 

In time that does not spend. 

In time that has no end 
The imperishable now 
Is ours. We pluck the bough 
Golden within the grove 
And walk in light with love. 
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NEON 


Neon, 

Electric blue of mandril, 

Metallic red and green, 

Hard purple hue 
Of chemical dye 
Terror of quiet things 
Blasting from the sky 
The soft evening glow 
And splendours of the West; 
Neon, 

Have you no fear 
Who wither the moon, 

Neon, of that incredible light, 
Putting your signs to gloom, 
With which the Hand shall write 
The characters of doom 
On a star empty heaven? 


AT MANLY 

Down below the combers drape 
Rocks with bridal finery, 

To the northward cape on cape 
Thrusts a silvered snout to sea. 

Peace, is there no peace? 

On the beach 

The waves are breaking 

O 

Without cease; 

In the glare 

The roofs are shaking. 

Peace, is there no peace? 

On the rocks 
The sea is wearing 
Without cease. 

At the pines 
The wind is tearing. 
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Peace, is there no peace? 
In the life 
The sense is shaking 
Without cease, 

On the flesh 

The soul is breaking. 

Peace, is there no peace? 
At the nerves 
The mind is tearing 
Without cease. 

On the man 

The world is wearing. 

Peace? 

Who will to live 
They wish no peace 
That death can give. 


Arthur Maquarie 

OF TAKING THINGS EASY 

Tell me what boots to battle, when the end 
Is foreseen failure? What, by heaven, I ask— 

By bearded martyrs, and the holy cask 

Of papal comfort, what can struggle lend 

Of true nobility to those who bend 

Constrained after all? Twere better bask 

With resignation and a quiet flask 

Than rush to strokes that heaven will surely send. 

Methinks the base desire to change our stars 
Is but the taint of old mortality. 

And as the wavelet curls in every sea 

The schoolboy bares his wounds and thinks him Mars. 

Give me Petrarca and a pot of tea, 

And carry thou thy honourable scars. 
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THE BREAKING OF THE DROUGHT 

She came down through the dry creek bed, 

The hot winds played about her gown; 

A locust skirled, although long since 
The sun went down. 

A wild thing came at dusk to drink; 

But pools of yesterday were dry, 

It slowly crawled back to the bush— 

Away to die. 

A curlew screamed; the red moon rose 
As red that day the sun sank too; 

And red the white gums in its light 
Around me grew. 

A gust of wind, heat-laden, came 

And rustled through the withered leaves; 

Each sheoak bowed its head and moaned 
As one who grieves. 

She came down through the dry creek bed; 

The winds played havoc with her hair; 

She came as light as thistledown 
That West winds bear. 

She paused and stood near where I lay; 

Her great eyes had a look of pain; 

But ah! she bore a sweet perfume— 

The smell of rain. 

She stooped and kissed my burning brow; 

Her breath to me was sweetly cool, 

Her eyes gleamed in the moonlight like 
A sunlit pool. 

She saw tlie wonder in my eyes; 

The question on my lips she read. 

“See, for your pain I bring relief, 

She softly said. 
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She fled along the dry creek bed, 

A cool wind followed after her; 

Through clouds the white moon shone, and white 
The great gums were. 

I fell into an easy sleep, 

And lost all sense of thirst and pain. 

At dawn I was awakened by 
The splash of rain. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 

I HAVE come back again. 

Back to the one thing I have met 
Worth loving—-You. 

Yes, I know that now, hearing 

That bird who, just returned at this time, too. 

Cries out there in the clearing. 

The rain-bird he is called by farmers; Yet 
It’s not because he brings 
Even a drizzle when, year after year 
He comes and prophesies the springs. 

But they remember how they hear 
His voice complaining, 

Full of some brighter place he can’t forget 
Perched alone on a fence-post when it’s raining. 

And we will hear him in the night 
Too, crying for his distant sun, 

“Me. Me. Poor me. Me.”—Flis notes run 
On, on to a sad silence. 

When he’s gone 

Hence, at our summer's end, will his song be 
Still in that minor key, 

Voicing the same nostalgic pain? 

Do not ask me. 

The answer’s in a land from us remote. 

All I can say, and on a major note 
Is—I am home again. 
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SONNET ON NIGHTMARES 

When bright Orion has declined 
His aim obliquely from the Pole 
And darkness taken full control 
Of earth and sleeping humankind, 

Stampeding out of wastes behind, 

The skewbald nightmare and her foal 
Plunge their great hoofs and caracole 
Against the fences of the mind. 

Hold, screaming wire and splintering rail! 

Panic, not malice, drives the beast. 

She dare not linger to break in, 

For close upon her, at her tail, 

She scents the horsemen of the East 
Who patch their tents with nightmare-skin. 


"Furnley Maurice” (Frank Wilmot) 

FROM 

m 

MELBOURNE AND MEMORY 

THE TOWERS AT EVENING 

The juggernauting trams and the prolonged 
Crash of the Cafeterias at noon 
Are silenced, and the ghostly clouds are thronged 
With towers floating past a cloudy moon. 

The buildings, in a faint, unearthly glow, 

Tremble in sourceless light and melting shade; 

They stir like blossomed wattle lifting slow 

As a remembered wind moves down the glade. 
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Out of the years of chaffering, out of greed; 

From crude material, in deep desire; 

Out of some nameless, searching human need 
Arose these towers for traders on the mire. 

The golden haze, approaching like a wraith, 

Transformed the domes into a living faith; 

Stores became faery temples when complete. 

And far too holy for men s sullied feet; 

Translucent, magical, scarcely a part 
Of life nor fruit of human hope or art. 

Not from the stones or the mason’s blue-print plan 
These symbols of the spirit’s vaster span! 

Maybe the coral of the Barrier Reef, 

In spite of time and thrashing storms, and the filth of 
shags, 

Could raise in blind compulsion, without knowledge or belief, 
A pearly lighthouse over its own hull-tearing crags! 


WHENEVER I HAVE... 

Whenever I have, in all humility, moved 
Amid dire forests of fact, unproved and overproved. 

Then only the incomprehensible thing has vividness of hue 
And only the unutterable is true. 

There’s weariness in the columned and tabular shame 
Of elaborate amplification of law half-discerned 
Which from their thrones of authority the hooded doctors 
declaim. 

So I light my path with a candle lit from the altar that burned 
In the deep arbours of vision, remote and untended. 

And there I return for solace to things only apprehended, 

The uncapturable, the indefinable thing, the unlearned. 
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THE CENTAUR 

“Come back, you brindled stallion of desire! 
Crop-headed ravisher whose neighing tongue 
Whips all the prick-eared mares with sudden fire.” 
The centaur heeded not; but, by the waist, 
Stooping, caught up the girl . . . while 1 unslung 
The bow from off my shoulder and loud curst 
To find the sullen string all wet and slack. 

Then corded it so taut ’twas like to burst, 

While the swart centaur, too afeared to haste, 
Pashed the sopped path along the sloping side. 

On to the cock-brained thief I cried, “Come back, 

Or those sleek flanks whose glossy jet’s your pride 

Shall cake with this hill-clay.” 

The shaft I placed 

In the tight loop twanged on its deathy way 
And 'twixt his shoulder-blades the robber found. 
While the girl spilled upon the slippery ground. 

“By Pan,” I cried, “the world goes all to waste: 
These centaurs wax more insolent each day.” 


Peter Miles 


WIND 

Grass like small feet following. 

Wind-worried. Wind in Moreton Figs 
Through leaves hand-broad, thick, stiff, through boughs 
Soft-clumsy, loutish, knotted, wind roar-loud 
In undertones, congealed in trees, and suddenly 
Shrill-free again. In pines it sings 
A high clear note, in palms it creaks, 

Rubs, rustles all the night: one tells what tree 
By wind sound. In the Moreton Figs 
Along the river, roar, roar, loud and deep 
And dully warped, unlovely, menacing. And grass 
Like small feet following. 
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RED CHARLIE 

Red Charlie had seen wars and sin 
And killed his men—he’d tell about them— 
“I wonder what their hats,” he’d grin 
Will do without them.” 

We knew him hard and thought him worse, 
And often we would tell each other, 
“Charlie would tipple in a hearse 
Or stab his brother.” 

When Toby lost his teeth and grew 
So frail even Charlie wouldn’t boot him. 

One noon we made up lots and drew 
To see who’d shoot him. 

The lot was Charlie’s. With a word 
That froze the rising run of laughter, 

He turned, and Toby slowly stirred 
And trotted after 

To live for years blind, deaf, and fat, 

With Charlie by to feed and tend him; 
Charlie, who’d emptied many a hat. 

And couldn’t end him. 


WINTER PLOUGHING 

This morning after my plough 
Starlings streamed and chattered 
Shimmering green, and now 
Suddenly gold-bespattered. 

And a mud-lark and his mate. 

Bright on the winter ground, 
Delicate, prim, sedate. 

Followed me round on round. 
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And one black crow was there 
Pulling worms from their burrow 
With his solemn courtly air 
Busy along the furrow. 

And joy was mine though I knew 
The roots must die that 1 bared; 

And beetle and grub were few 
The crow and the starling spared. 

For the birds with tug and nod 
Dealt death for the need of their lives, 
And my coulters in the sod 
Were shining and sharp as knives. 


THE CHASE 

Run, fox! no mincing stride 
Timed daintily with scorn 
Will save your tawny hide 
And keep your throat untorn. 

He's on you, toe to heel, 

Running without a sound. 

His eyes two points of steel, 

His belly to the ground. 

Ripper his name—you'll know 
Its meaning by and by 
Unless ... for God's sake go!— 

I would not have you die. 

How should he understand 
When he has laid you dead 
And lifts to meet my hand 
His hot and bloody head, 

With eyes where pride will flame 
Above the crumpled kill 
This thing that makes me tame 
And loosens all my will? 
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Then run, fox, run! I say 
God curse you if you prove 
The cur who would betray 
My sin against his love! 


TO A DYING WILD COCKATOO 

For Hugh McCrae 

Bird from the sky 

Fallen, clenched feet, crushed breast, 

Do you remember, as here you die, 

Tall hollow gums and a nest 
High over the quiet river? 

Or, while your wings stiffen and quiver, 

Is it all inwardly dark 

With the wet ground under, the stubble land round you, 

And I who found you, 

Seen by your brain’s last spark, 

A crouching monster of life from whom 

You slip, with your heart turned stone and your eyes 

grown stark, 

Into the sheltering gloom? 


the bush speaks 

I WILL be your lover 
If you keep my ways. 

All delights HI give you: 
Gum-tree scented days, 

Skies where kestrels hover, 
Nights with stars ablaze. 

But if you diminish 
Care and think me won. 
Other gifts HI give you 
Edged with thorn and sun. 
And the crows will finish 
What I have begun. 
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FOXES AMONG THE LAMBS 

Each morning there were lambs with bloody mouth, 
Their tongues cut out by foxes. Behind trees, 
Where they had sheltered from the rainy South, 
They’d rise to run, but fall on wobbly knees. 

And knowing, though my very heart was sick, 

That only death could cure them of their ills, 

I’d smash their heads in with a handy stick 
And curse the red marauders from the hills. 

Each afternoon, safe in a sheltered nook 
Behind the smithy, I’d prepare the bait; 

And I remember how my fingers shook 
With the half-frightened eagerness of hate 
Placing the strychnine in the hidden rift 
Made with the knife-point in the piece of liver; 

And I would pray some fox would take my gift 
And eat and feel the pinch and curse the giver. 

Each night I’d lie abed sleepless until, 

Above the steady patter of the rain. 

I'd hear the first sharp yelp below the hill 
And listen breathless till it rang again, 

Nearer this time; then silence for a minute 
While something in me waited for the leap 
Of a wild cry with death and terror in it; 

And then—it strikes me strange now—I could sleep! 


Patrick Moloney 

SONNETS-AD INNUPTAM 

VI 

O WHAT an eve was that which ushered in 
The night that crowned the wish I chjrished long! 

Heaven’s curtains oped to see the night begin, 

And infant winds broke lightly into song; 
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Me thought the hours in sofdy-swelling sound 
Wailed funeral dirges for the dying light; 

I seemed to stand upon a neutral ground 
Between the confines of the day and night; 

For o’er the east Night stretched her sable rod, 
And ranked her stars in glittering array, 

While, in the west, the golden twilight trod 
With crimson sandals on the verge of day. 
Bright bars of cloud formed in the glowing even 
A Jacob-ladder joining earth and heaven. 


VII 

O sweet Queen-city of the golden South, 

Piercing the evening with thy starlit spires. 

Thou wert a witness when I kissed the mouth 
Of her whose eyes outblazed the skiey fires. 

I saw the parallels of thy long streets 
With lamps like angels shining all a-row. 

While overhead the empyrean seats 
Of gods were steeped in paradisic glow. 

The Pleiades with rarer fires were tipt, 

Hesper sat throned upon his jewelled cliair. 

The belted giant’s triple stars were dipt 
In all the splendour of Olympian air. 

On hish to bless, the Southern Cross did shine, 

Like that which blazed o’er conquering Constantine. 


T. Inglis Moore 

TO MY WIFE 

Because you rejoice in life unappeasably, 
Passioned with flame-bursts of joy 
Lighting up your loveliness, 

I love you. 

Because your beauty glows purple-deep, 
Darkly rich as a velveted pansy, 

Delicate as viola s lilac note, 

I love you. 
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Because your heart is swift to pity, 

Your tongue wise in speech of birds and flowers, 

Your soul fragrant and fresh as boronia, 

I love you. 

Because you hold your head high, a fighter. 

Climbing upward to the mountain heights, 

Your courage topping all crests of sacrifice, 

I love you. 

Because you have ever stood by my side, 

Laughed with me, sorrowed, touched hands and kissed; 
Because your spirit and blood are welded mate of mine 
I love you. 


SONG FOR LOVERS 

Love needs no pondered words. 
No high philosophy; 

Enough the singing birds 
In the green tree. 

Enough the touch of hand. 

Whose trembling worship tells 
Faiths deeper than command 
Cathedral bells. 

Blood sings fresh truths that wise 
Old Plato never knew; 

Dimmed are thought’s evening eyes 
By sun on dew. 

Come rainbow or the rose. 

Vision shall find new birth: 

With love more lovely grows 
Beauty on earth. 

Darkly death waits, yet we 
In a wild hour shall know 
Bright immortality, 

Before we go. 
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IN THE GUN-PARK 

On the night guard, in the gun-park, 

As the dark fended the creeping day 
With dreams smothering, I heard 
A bestirred howitzer rumble and say: 

“You are a meteor splintered from random collision 
Of flving desires, but I have been forged in the fires 
Kindled bv purpose, wrought to a shaven precision 
Measured in millionths of inches, and breeched with a skill 
Calibrated with hatred to clinch the certain kill.’' 

And the gun jeered at the grim jape 
Of the shaped order invoked for death 
By a life cored upon chance, curst 
With the worst chaos from breath to breath. 


EMU PARADE 

Rust in the world’s stained wheat, fly in the rotting fruit! 
White ants of greed in our faith's hollowed fences! 

Where the long drought of disbelief had dried each root 
Stripped udders of the age gave no responses; 

Till the storm crashed, with tanks cataracting in flood 
Over the broken nations, ruin spuming wider, 

While the mad English hurled a bomb-typhooned Armada 
Home to their Ararat above the Dunkirk blood. 

Sharp as the gull’s scream, voices of disaster cried 

Over the air, across the oceans, calling 

For help, cracking the catastrophic whip impelling 

Hearts in defeat to leap in cha lenged pride 

To ancient honour, strength reborn in air rinsed clean 

By the black storm. No hate or splendour warmed our quarrel, 

But men, in the cold grimness, took the track of peril, 

And courage, withered long, burst into shoots of green. 

Not with enraptured banners and the trumpets blown 

By singers of the past, the exultations 

Of the high dream and the white cause—gleams thrown 

To fire the devotees of holy missions— . 
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Not with such spurs pricking our faith, we manned the guns; 
For we have known too many lies, too harsh betrayals, 

We are the unbelievers, mockers of denials, 

Noting how cant knocks up its score of stolen runs! 

Yet we have torn a truth out of conspiracies: 

That men, undaunted by the odds, can suffer 
No faint surrender to a life on subject knees; 

That still, in epic hazards, we must offer 

Hand, will, and blood to grie\'ous fight with the strong foe 

And myrmidons of darkness, going out to battle 

In the old way, in evils dragon heart to settle 

The sword swung by the fighting Anzacs years ago. 

So, emu-bobbing, bending, down the line of huts 
We march at morning, picking up the litter— 

Scavengers of dead matches, unhygienic butts 
Of cigarettes, and papers in the gutter. 

Strangling our ardour, halters of futility 
Drag us upon emu parades, the Army wasting 
Prodigal hours while soldiers, eager for the fightino, 

Billions of butts in hand, bob on to victory! 

Was it for this we yielded unachieved careers. 

Snipping the tangled threads half-woven, wrestling 
With knotted loyalties, and felt the burning tears 
Wet on the cheeks of her we kissed in hustling 
Farewell, running to leap on the last train to camp? 

Are we but fools who thought by braveries redeeming 
To turn the breaking herd of horned defeats, our flamina 
Spirits the frustrate victims of a martial ramp? 

Such questionings infect the skin; sound is the core, 

Since irking duties are but first shots ranging 
Far from the distant target of triumphal war, 

Ever bracketing shorter, till expunging 
1 he enemy from earth with the last dooming rounds 
Fired from our calibrated purpose; each small action 
Like coral polyps, mounts towards the slow erection 
Of reefs holding the ocean’s turbulence in bounds. 
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So here I stoop and gather up my oddments cast 
By hands of the camp hours, salvage struck matches 
From memory, pick butts of ironies from past 
Contempts, find pictures that enjoyment etches 
Deep on the heart—adventurings in mateship shown 
By men removed from greed; our drinking and our singing; 
Joy in the earth regained; fulfilment of lovers longing; 

And wonderings that welcome shores of the unknown. 


LAUGHTER AT KING’S GROSS 

In a plushed lounge at the Cross, sipping his glass 
Of sherry, flipping a Chesterfield holder, the bright 
Young chittering lecturer patterned the veiled night 
With his tinselling quips, and conjured with Marxian cantrip 

Our fighting world to a farce. 

And the guests laughed as his mockery raced ahead: 

“Hats off and poplars up! What a lark for a laugh 
When they pulled up the tree from that jingo cenotaph 
In Martin Place, on the Victory Night, and baffled 
The cops—too quick for the dead!” 

He sipped the red sherry, and I saw blood 
Of my own brother trickling at Villers-Bret; 

Through the laughter, beyond the stone soldier’s set 
Face, 1 heard the crying of lone women 
Rise like an angry flood. 

He flipped the grey ash, and I saw again 
My mates in the A.G.H. at Moresby, half burnt 
Alive, dying before they even learnt 

How the bomber crashed their waiting trucks, and the company 
Was wiped out in fire and pain. 

Pain!—and Lucretian pleasure to mock the storm 

From the safe cliff, or to jape in a bright room 

At the tongueless dead in the dark, at their memoried tomb. 

So braggart dogs will hark at the moon above them, 

To kee'p their courage warm! 
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THE PALLID CUCKOO 


Myra Morris 


Cuckoo, be still! 

I have my work to do. 

In the cool dairy stands the clotted cream, 

Clouding the shallow^ bowls of willow-blue. 

Upon the table waits the silent churn 
To cheat me out of ways of idle dream. 

The brimming bucket soon must foam and spill, 
The golden loaves within the oven burn, 

Cuckoo, be still! 

The morn is growing old. Oh, cease your cry! 
Something without my being calls and calls. 

I need the open spaces of the sky: 

How can I stay between these crowding walls? 

How can I stay when, listening, now I see 
The distant hills all drowned in shadowy haze 
And, stretching out to blue infinity, 

The yellow-flowered paddock-slopes, ablaze. 

When I can see the shallow silver creek 
Bubbling beneath the briar-shaded bridge, 

Old quarry-holes that swift sand pipers seek 

And huddling pines along the once-ploughed ridge? 

I had forgotten that these things were near 
Until I heard your singing in my ear. 

I had forgotten that I sorrowed so, 

O erying voice from here and everywhere! 

What ails my feet that they are wild to go! 

What madness takes the hot, sweet morning air? 

Tis not for me a bird upon the wing 

That flutes above the shaken grass unfurled. 

But Love, articulate, beleaguering, 

Crying across the ruins of the world! 

Ah, wandering voice of love, so hard to find, 

Calling with soft insistence from afar— 

Now close, but out of sight, now fled behind— 

And now remote as some faint-singing star. 

O bird! O love! O both! Twin ecstasy! 

How you do tear the very heart of me! 
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Upon one shining Summer’s day he came, 

When all the ears were yellow on the wheat; 

His merry tongue made music of my name, 

His touch upon my hand was silken-sweet. 

And earth seemed lovelier than earth before 
Since I, who loved, found favour in his sight— 
Richer the colours that the parrot wore. 

The bloom upon the eucalypt more bright! 

Brown-armed he stood among the golden-hay. 
Brown-armed he walked behind his clanking team 
And in the night down by the creek we lay 
And watched the broken water-moons a-dream . . • 
And now my woman’s eyes are red and sore 
From staring down the path hell take no more! 

Cuckoo, be still! 

I have my work to do. 

And I can only wring my hands and weep. 

His laughing voice is calling from the blue 
Where you are poised a while ’twixt earth and sky. 
O Jesus Christ, there is no love to keep! 

There is no love, no love that is not ill! 

O let me die! I only want to die! 

Cuckoo, be still! 


W. Allder Morrison 

SEA FANTASY 

The sea, that long was faithful 
to the moon, now has 
a myriad brides. 

Watch the warm waves 

awash among the rocks: 

the eager lift, the spreading flow 

that nothing blocks; 

then, after possession, 

the rhythmic recession, 

now swift, now slow. 
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to the foam below. 

Hear 

the ripples and runnels 

in crannies and tunnels, 

each sunnied cleft, each shadowed cave 

aswirl, arace; 

the crumbling and crooning 

of love’s embrace, 

the whispers and swooning 

of love’s embrace, 

the gushing and gasping 

of love’s embrace, 

the sigh at unclasping 

of love's embrace; 

while the water returns 

to the rock’s base 

in the sea, 

and the rock is ravished and sated 
and filled 
with fecundity. 

The sea, that long was faithful 
to the moon, now has 
a myriad brides; 
the moon, no longer mistress 
of the sea, pulls at her lover 
with lamentina tides. 

O 


HOTHOUSE INCIDENT 

We walked among the cyclamens. You know, 

In the conservatory they make a show. 

Lots of calceolarias could be seen, 

While tiny blue grape-hyacinths stood modestly between 

You liked the contrast all these flowers wrought. 

Though calceolarias look bored, you thought. 

Yet we could only stop and stare, 

Discovering so much beauty unaware. 
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Cyclamens, now, are more sophisticated, 

I said, to hold your glance, they know they're rated 
Very high. But the grape-hyacinths are definitely shy: 
Give them a kindly word as we pass by. 

You smiled. I felt your hand close softly over mine 
Like the warm tendril of a clasping vine 
Around a friendless yet familiar stem; 

And you were loveliest of all of them. 

Jack Moses 

NINE MILES FROM GUNDAGAI 

I’ve done my share of shearing sheep, 

Of droving and all that, 

And bogged a bullock-team as well. 

On a Murrumbidgee flat. 

I’ve seen the bullock stretch and strain, 

And blink his bleary eye, 

And the dog sit on the tucker box, 

Nine miles from Gundagai. 

I’ve been jilted, jarred, and crossed in love, 

And sand-bagged in the dark, 

Till if a mountain fell on me 
I’d treat it as a lark. 

It’s when you’ve got yjour bullocks bogged 
That’s the time you flog and cry, 

And the dog sits on the tucker box. 

Nine miles from Gundagai. 

We’ve all got our little troubles, 

In life’s hard, thorny way. 

Some strike them in a motor car 
And others in a dray. 

But when your dog and bullocks strike 
It ain’t no apple pie, 

And the dog sat on the tucker box 
Nine miles from Gundagai. 
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But that's all past and dead and gone, 

And Fve sold the team for meat. 

And perhaps some day where I w'as bogged, 
There’ll be an asphalt street. 

The dog, ah! w^ell he got a bait, 

And thought he’d like to die, 

So I buried him in the tucker box, 

Nine miles from Gundagai. 


Ian Mndie 


HALF-CASTE 

Rain dripped from alien pines along that South-East road, 
a yellowed paper sogged against the broken gate, 
one linesman-crippled gum sheltered our packs. 

Down the road, hatless, he came with rain across his face, 

nor bent his back to crouch above the huge dark horse. 

Slowly he rode, turned at the broken gate, 

and, seeing not the pine, clapped hand to gum, 

broke off a twig, laughed, and then drank 

the rain-drops from the shallow sickle of the leaves. 

Then he rode on 

—owning the earth. 


MOON DRUNK 

Tonight I am mad. I whirl about a tree 
shouting a tuneless song in ecstasy 
while my whole being staggers with moonlight, 
the moon has made me very drunk tonight. 

I know that I am mad and drunk tonight 
since tilting up the moon until I found 
that I could drink whole draughts of moonlight, 
drink and be greatly lunatic a while. 
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And you who watch me, as your eyes dilate 
you wonder if I am the same who late 
gave you warm kisses in the darkened wood 
and was so quiet ere this madness crazed my blood. 


CORROBOREE TO THE SUN 

And shall a million dull tomorrows roll 

with naught but bright sun-worship sleep beside the surf, 

while fuddled mediocrity creeps in and out 

among the seats the mighty should command? 

Shall this clear sun that beats be only half 
worshipped and comprehended, shall we grasp 
only its ease, its blessing, and not heed 
its burning-glass of energy that calls 
trees, grass, mountains, and plains to beauty? 

Shall we thus sleep and let our heritage be swept 

by white and pudgy hands into a crawling net 

in which no flame, no genius may live, 

but only little souls that are too damp and meek 

e\'cn to smoulder? Let us, oh sun, take fire 

from your bright heat, let bushfires rage 

about the scrub and ranges of our hearts; 

let all the dross be burned, and, as the wattle seeds 

that crack and sprout not till a fire has passed, 

let then our hearts, our thoughts burgeon at last 

in growth too strong for little minds 

and little men ever to cramp again. 


DEAD 

Slow ticks the hour, and still the dead face smiles 
upon the tears; 

cold fingered dawn brings aching memories 
of other years 

when those soft, trusting eyes, new closed in death, 

shared all your fears. 

Idle to tell her how you loved her, she 

no longer hears. 
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S. Elliott Napier 


Upon the agonizing fever of the world 
When, from the grim array 
Of sullen throats, 

No more the shrieking deaths were hurl'd; 

A day when clamour sodden’d ears. 

Tuned by their contact with the crashing years 
1 o war’s discordant notes, 

Knew—of a sudden—Peace! 

Swift and so strangely sweet 

O ^ 

Fell her mysterious feet 
That almost they brought pain 
To the unseason’d brain— 

A day when all the bugles sounded “Cease! 

The flood turns back again, 

O ^ 

And sanity hath come to pregnant flow'r. 

At the eleventh hour!" 

There came a day 

When, thro’ the banner’d town— 

As petals from the blooms of May 
Beneath a little breeze, float down— 

A myriad dancing feet 

Bore gay-garbed youth and age (grown fleet 

With tidings) down the shouting street; 

A day when all the bells 
Forgot their slow, unnumber’d knells 
And peal’d the gracious tale that war 
Would take its tributary toll no more; 

And smiles saw birth 
Thro’ half-obliterated tears; 

And men put off their crepe of fears 

And clad themselves in exultation and in mirlh 

That Peace had come to Earth 

And brought again her golden dow’r, 

At the eleventh hour. 
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And now a day hath come 

When we—remembering these things; 

The flutter of Joys new-born wings, 

The confident, glad rallying to the heart ning drum, 
The hopes, the vows, the hand-clasps and the cheers 
Remembering these things across the years, 

Know that our dreams are dead . . . 

And wake in dread 

To find that thieves still raid the fold; 

That specious greeds 
And narrow creeds 

Still sap the strength from noble deeds 
As in the days of old; 

That Peace is nothing but a rotting skin 
Which, as it shrinks, reveals the wolf within. . . . 

Oh! for a new and mightier Armistice to stay 

Our frantic way 

Ere it shall be too late! 

The moment runs and there is need for haste; 

For close—so close—there looms the waste; 

And, even as we wait, 

Remorselessly, from out Fate s shadowy tow r, 

Strikes the Eleventh Hour! 


Shaw Neilson 

SONG BE DELICATE 

Let your song be delicate, 

The skies declare 
No war—the eyes of lovers 
Wake everywhere. 

Let your voice be delicate. 

How faint a thing 
Is Love, litde Love crying 
Under the Spring. 
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Let your song be delicate. 

The flowers can hear: 

Too well they know the tremble 
Of the hollow year. 

Let your voice be delicate. 

The bees are home; 

All their day’s love is sunken 
Safe in the comb. 

Let your song be delicate. 

Sing no loud hymn: 

Death is abroad . . . oh, the black season! 
The deep—the dim. 


THE CRANE IS MY NEIGHBOUR 

The bird is my neighbour, a whimsical fellow and dim; 

There is in the lake a nobility falling on him. 

The bird is a noble, he turns to the sky for a theme, 

And the ripples are thoughts coming out to the edge of a dream. 

The bird is both ancient and excellent, sober and wise, 

But he never could spend all the love that is sent for his eyes. 

He bleats no instruction, he is not an arrogant drummer; 

His gown is simplicity—blue as the smoke of the summer. 

How patient he is as he puts out his wings for the blue! 

His eyes are as old as the twilight, and calm as the dew. 

The bird is my neighbour, he leaves not a claim for a sigh, 

He moves as the guest of the sunlight—he roams in the sky. 

The bird is a noble, he turns to the sky for a theme. 

And the ripples are thoughts coming out to the edge of a dream. 
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HEART OF SPRING! 

O HEART of Spring! 

Spirit of light and love and joyous day, 

So soon to faint beneath the fiery Summer: 

Still smiles the Earth, eager for thee alway: 
Welcome art thou, so ever short thy stay, 

Thou bold, thou blithe newcomer! 

Whither, oh whither this thy journeying, 

O Heart of Spring? 

O Heart of Spring! 

After the stormy days of Winter’s reign. 

When the keen winds their last lament are sighing, 
The Sun shall raise thee up to life again: 

In thy dim death thou shalt not suffer pain: 

Surely thou dost not fear this quiet dying? 
Whither, oh whither blithely journeying, 

O Heart of Spring? 

O Heart of Spring! 

Youth’s emblem, ancient as unchanging light, 
Uncomprehended, unconsumed, still burning: 

Oh that we could, as thee, rise from the night 
To find a world of blossoms lilac-white 
And long-winged swallows unafraid returning . . . 
Whither, oh whither this thy journeying, 

O Heart of Spring? 


LOVERS COMING 

Quietly as rosebuds 
Talk to the thin air. 

Love came so lighdy 

I knew not he was there. 

Quiedy as lovers 

Creep at the middle moon, 
Sofdy as players tremble 
In the tears of a tune; 
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Quietly as lilies 

Their faint vows declare 
Came the shy pilgrim: 

I knew not he was there. 

Quietly as tears fall 
On a wild sin, 

Softly as griefs call 
In a violin; 

Without hail or tempest, 

Blue sword or flame, 

Love came so lightly 

I knew not that he came. 

SCHOOLGIRLS HASTENING 

Fear it has faded and the night: 

The bells all peal the hour of nine: 

The schoolgirls hastening through the light 
Touch the unknowable Divine. 

What leavening in my heart would bide! 

Full dreams a thousand deep are there: 

All luminants succumb beside 
The unbound melody of hair. 

Joy the long timorous takes the flute: 

Valiant with colour songs are born: 

Love the impatient absolute 
Lives as a Saviour in the morn. 

Get thou behind me Shadow-Death! 

Oh ye Eternities delay! 

Morning is with me and the breath 

Of schoolgirls hastening down the way. 

THE ORANGE TREE 

The young girl stood beside me. I 

Saw not what her young eyes could see: 
—A light, she said, not of the sky 

Lives somewhere in the Orange Tree. 
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—Is it, I said, of east or west? 

The heartbeat of a luminous boy 

Who with his faltering flute confessed 
Only the edges of his joy? 

Was he, I said, borne to the blue 
In a mad escapade of Spring 

Ere he could make a fond adieu 
To his love in the blossoming? 

—Listen! the young girl said. There calls 
No voice, no music beats on me; 

But it is almost sound: it falls 

This evening on the Orange Tree. 

—Does he, I said, so fear the Spring 
Ere the white sap too far can climb? 

See in the full gold evening 

AH happenings of the olden time? 

Is he so goaded by the green? 

Does the compulsion of the dew 

Make him unknowable but keen 
Asking with beauty of the blue? 

—Listen! the young girl said. For all 
Your hapless talk you fail to see 

There is a light, a step, a call, 

This evening on the Orange Tree. 

—Is it, I said, a waste of love 
Imperishably old in pain, 

Moving as an affrighted dove 
Under the sunlight or the rain? 

Is it a fluttering heart that gave 
Too willingly and was reviled? 

Is it the stammering at a grave, 

The last word of a little child? 

—Silence! the young girl said. Oh, why, 
Why will you talk to weary me? 

Plague me no longer now, for I 

Am listening like the Orange Tree. 
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TO THE ELUSIVE SONG 

Still art thou as a scent concealed. 

As when at first to the [unloosed] man 
Awed with the tremors of the field, 

The rustling of his soul began. 

Unto the omens shall we climb. 

Scent of the blossom, glimpse of wing. 
Thou dost so faintly in all time 
Melt us for ever in the Spring. 

More than all pity to the eye, 

More than all fever in the brow, 

Still on the roadway to the sky 
Some servant of a God art thou. 

Who is the strong and who the weak? 
They know not where thy lips delay; 
Only in folly will they seek 
The song that seems not far away. 


SUNDAY EVENING 

Homeward, still homeward 
The calm folk ride, 

And the unsoiled children 
In dreams abide. 

Homeward, still homeward 
Fond arms display 
Flowers and calm children—'tis 
A holy day. 

The love will uphold them: 

Softly they bear 
Green leaves and children with 
The falling hair. 
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As stars on the darkness 
Console the eye, 

So do the deep children 
Bring down the sky. 

As flowers at the nightfall 
Give silence fair, 

So give the white children 
With falling hair. 


BEAUTY IMPOSES 


Beauty imposes reverence in the Spring. 
Grave as the urge within the honeybuds, 

It wounds us as we sing. 


Beauty is joy that stays not overlong. 
Clad in the magic of sincerities, 

It rides up in a song. 


Beauty imposes chastenings on the heart, 
Grave as the birds in last solemnities 
Assembling to depart. 


'‘John O'Brien’ (P, J. Hartigan) 

SAID HANRAHAN 

“We'll all be rooned," said Planrahan, 

In accents most forlorn. 

Outside the church, ere Mass began. 

One frosty Sunday morn. 

The congregation stood about, 

Coat-collars to the ears. 

And talked of stock, and crops, and drought, 
As it had done for years. 

“Its lookin' crook,” said Daniel Croke; 
“Bedad, it’s cruke, me lad, 

For never since the banks went broke 
Has seasons been so bad.” 
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“It's dry, all right,” said young O'Neil, 
With which astute remark 
l ie squatted down upon his heel 
And chewed a piece of bark. 

And so around the chorus ran 
“It’s keepin’ dry, no doubt.” 

“We’ll all be rooned,” said Hanrahan, 
“Before the year is out. 

“The crops are done; ye'll have your work 
To save one bag of grain; 

From here way out to Back-o’-Bourke 
They’re singin’ out for rain. 

“They’re singin’ out for rain,” he said, 
“And all the tanks are dry.” 

The congregation scratched its head, 

And gazed around the sky. 

“There won’t be grass, in any case, 
Enough to feed an ass; 

There’s not a blade on Casey’s place 
As I came down to Mass.” 

“If rain don’t come this month,” said Dan 
And cleared his throat to speak— 

“We’ll all be rooned,” said Hanrahan, 

“If rain don’t come this week.” 

A heavy silence seemed to steal 
On all at this remark; 

And each man squatted on his heel, 

And chewed a piece of bark. 

“We want a inch of rain, we do,” 

O’Neil observed at last; 

But Croke “maintained” we wanted two 
To put the danger past, 

“If we don’t get three inches, man, 

Or four to break this drought, 

We’ll all be rooned,” said Hanrahan, 
“Before the year is out.” 
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In God s good time down came the rain; 
And all the afternoon 
On iron roof and window-pane 
It drummed a homely tune. 

And through the night it pattered still, 
And lightsome, gladsome elves 
On dripping spout and window-sill 
Kept talking to themselves. 

It pelted, pelted all day long, 

A-singing at its work, 

Till every heart took up the song 
Way out to Back-o’-Bourke. 

And every creek a banker ran, 

And dams filled overtop; 

‘"We ll all be rooned,” said Hanrahan, 

“If this rain doesn't stop." 

And stop it did, in God's good time; 

And spring came in to fold 
A mantle o'er the hills sublime 
Of green and pink and gold. 

And days went by on dancing feet, 

With harvest-hopes immense, 

And laughing eyes beheld the wheat 
Nid-nodding o'er the fence. 

And, oh, the smiles on every face, 

As happy lad and lass 

Through grass knee-deep on Casey's place 

Went riding down to Mass. 

While round the church in clothes genteel 
Discoursed the men of mark. 

And each man squatted on his heel, 

And chewed his piece of bark. 

“There’ll be bush-fires for sure, me man, 
There will, without a doubt; 

We’ll all be rooned," said Hanrahan, 
“Before the year is out.” 
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YOUNG DEMOCRACY 

H ark! Young Democracy from sleep 
Our careless sentries raps: 

A backwash from the Future's deep 
Our Evil's foreland laps. 

Unknown, these Titans of our Night 
Their New Creation make: 

Unseen, they toil and love and fight 
That glamoured Man may wake. 

Knights-errant of the human race, 

The Quixotes of today. 

For man as man they claim a place, 
Prepare the tedious way. 

They seek no dim-eyed mob's applause, 
Deem base the titled name. 

And spurn, for glory of their Cause, 

The tawdry nymphs of Fame. 

No masks of ignorance or sin 
Hide from them you or me: 

We’re Man—no colour shames our skin. 
No race or caste have we. 

The prognathous Neanderthal, 

To them, conceals the Bruce; 

They see Dan Aesop in the thrall; 

From swagmen Christ deduce. 

Tho' butt for lecher's ribaldry 
And scarred by woman's scorn. 

In baby-burdened girl they see 
God-motherhood, forlorn. 

With them, to racial siredom glides 
The savage we deprave; 

That eunuch brilliant Narses hides: 

A Spartacus, that slave. 
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They Jesus find in manger waif; 

In horse-boys Shakespearehood: 

And earthquake-Luthers nestling safe 
In German miner's brood. 

The God that pulses everywhere 
They know fills Satan’s veins; 

No felon but they see Him there 
Behind His mirror’s stains. 

’Tis theirs Earth’s charnel rooms to clear, 
And ruthless sweep away 
The Lares and Penates dear 
To man in his decay. 

Their restless energy supplies 
Munitions that will wreck 
The keeps whence feudal enemies 
Our free banditti check, 

Their unrelenting wars they wage, 

These Furies of the Right, 

Where myriad Falsehood’s legions rage, 
Artilleried by Might; 

Where Fashion’s stupid iron clamps 
Young Innovation's head, 

And Law the stalwart Present cramps 
In Past’s Procrustes-bed; 

Where Pride of learning, substance, blood, 
Or prowess in the strife, 

Exacts from teeming lowlihood 
The lion’s share of life; 

Where Gluttony would to the brutes 
Degrade his loose-lipped gangs; 

Where Tyranny his venom shoots 
From one or million fangs; 

Where Cruelty, in Wisdom’s mask. 

Piths fame from writhing beasts; 

Where blest is racial Murder’s task 
By Christ’s apostate priests. 
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In Punic or in Persian fray 
With Love's and Conscience’ foes, 
Unadvertising Romans they, 

And Spartans free from pose. 

Abused as mad or traitors bv 
The trolls they would eject; 
Cold-shouldered by wan Apathy. 

Of motives mean suspect; 

Outcast from social gaieties; 

Denied life’s lilied grace; 

They mount their hidden Calvaries 
To save the human race. 

The bowers of Art a few may know; 

A few wait highly placed: 

Most bear the hods of common woe. 

And some you call disgraced. 

But whether in the mob or school, 

In church or poverty, 

They teach and live the Golden Rule 
^ _ 

Of Young Democracy:— 

'‘That culture, joy and goodliness 
Be th’ equal right of all: 

That Greed no more shall those oppress 
Who by the wayside fall: 

“That each shall share what all men soil?: 
That colour, caste s a lie: 

That man is God, however low — 

Is man, however high/* 


THE BUSH 

When, now, they say 'The Bush!”, I see the top 
Delicate amber leaflings of the gum 
Flutter, or flocks of screaming green leeks drop 
Silent, where in the shining morning hum 
The gleaning bees for honey-scented hours 
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’Mid labyrinthine leaves and white gum flowers. 
Cantering midnight hoofs are nearing, nearing, 
The straining bullocks flick the harpy flies, 

The "hatter” weeds his melancholy clearing, 

The distant cow-bell tinkles o’er the rise. 

You are the brooding comrade of our way, 
Whispering rumour of a new Unknown, 
Moulding us white ideals to obey, 

Steeping whate’er we learn in lore your own, 

And freshening with unpolluted light 
The squalid city’s day and pallid light 
Till we became ourselves distinct, Australian, 
(Your native lightning charging blood and nerve), 
Stripped to the soul of borrowed garments, alien 
To that approaching Shape of God you serve. 

Brooding, brooding, your whispers murmur plain 
That searching for the clue to mystery 
In grottos of decrepitude is vain. 

That never shall the eye of prophet see 
In crooked Trade’s tumultuous streets the plan 
Of templed cities adequate to man. 

Brooding, brooding, you make us Brahmins waiting 
(While uninspired pass on the hurtling years). 
Faithful to dreams your spirit is creating, 

Till Great Australia, born of you, appears. 

For Great Australia is not yet: She waits 
(Where o’er the Bush prophetic auras play) 

The passing of these temporary States, 

Flaunting their tawdry flags of far decay. 

Her aureole above the alien mists 
Beacons our filial eyes to mountain trysts; 

’Mid homely trees with all ideals fruited. 

She shelters us till Trade’s Simoom goes by. 

And slakes our thirst from cisterns unpolluted 
For ages cold in brooding deeps of sky. 
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We love our brothers, and to heal their woe 
Pluck simples from the known old gardens still: 

We love our kindred over seas, and grow 
Their symbols tenderly o’er plain and hill: 

We feel their blood rebounding in our hearts, 

And speak as they would speak our daily parts: 

But under all we know, we know that only 
A virgin womb unsoiled by ancient fear 
Can Saviours bear. So, we, your Brahmins, lonely. 
Deaf to the barren tumult, wait your Year. 

The Great Year’s quivering dawn pencils the Night, 
To be the morning of our children’s prime. 

And weave from rays of yet ungathered Light 
A richer noon than e’er apparelled Time. 

If it must be, as Tuscan wisdom knew, 

Babylon’s seer, and wistful Egypt too, 

That mellow afternoon shall pensive guide us 
Down somnolent Decay’s ravine to rest. 

Then you, reborn, O Mother Bush, shall hide us 
All the long night at your dream-laden breast. 


APHRODITE REDUX? 

Lost in the light that shadows with his wing 
The radiant buoys our elder pilots saw. 

Deaf, ’mid the frays of upstart creed and law. 

To healing lore indwelling sibyls sing 

Straight to the heart from every wood and spring. 

Dazed we but see—and worship in our awe— 

Sex in a monstrance, rayed with tooth and claw. 
Over the foam the brawling forces fling. 

Does lark suffuse the vault with song to gain 
The tender treason of a rival’s spouse? 

Are Art and Poetry but Birnam boughs 
Hiding the lust afoot for Dunsinane? 

O 

Whither, O Magi, follow ye the Star? 

To Bethlehem? Or where the brothels are? 
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ATHENA 

I BRING all problems to the light 
The sacred and profane: 

No wind-winged lie conceals its flight, 

Nor midget truth is slain. 

Profound conceptions grey with age, 
Beliefs immune from doubt 
In passionless repose I gauge, 

Patch up, confirm, cast out. 

Poetic dream, religion vain, 

Rhetorical excess, 

Tore my tribunal I arraign 
With blue-eyed deadliness. 

And structures, with embrasured Fears, 

Too huge for outer thrust, 

My patient termite pioneers 
Shall analyse to dust. 

The truth my worshippers record 
For its pure sake alone: 

Who gazes on me for reward 
Falls, a brainless stone. 

You may build a god from thought or stone, 
From words your sires have said. 

From fears or powers your sires have known 
Or books that they have read: 

All life may recognize his sway. 

Creation seen his Word: 

If he is an idol, he fades away 
When hoots Athena’s bird. 

You may by passion, pride or zeal. 

For the sake of a beautiful lie, 

My stern criteria repeal, 

While dull Time trudges by: 
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You may build the lie in law, in rite, 

In custom, blood and brain, 

The time shall come, when in her might 
Athena returns again: 

Returns, and relentless batters the lie, 

The pride and the passion, though 
The law, the rite, the custom die. 

And the race fall with the blow. 

Yea, when I seemed myself a lie. 

My temples down I tore. 

Commanded ages let me die. 

And men forbade adore. 

Great lovers press their lofty suits 
In every age on me; 

All earth rejoices in the fruits 
Of our cold fertility; 

The lawless lightning they control 
And the winds’ way detect. 

They track the haunts of mind and soul, 
And the dreams of Love dissect: 

They watch the blood-drop's darting sprites. 
Or, in stellar artery. 

The universe's phagocytes 
Ranging the Void, for me: 

They rouse the atoms from their sleep. 

And coax them till they give 
The secrets of the pulsing deep 
Where the ion Mothers live: 

Down, down, their chartless way they win. 
Uncovering for all 
The fathomless abysses in 
The infinitely small. 

When man took courage to discard 
The futile lessons set 
From obsolete Tradition's shard 
And dogma’s alphabet: 
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EvoIution^s veil they raised, 

And schoolday codes withdrew, 

And showed the stolid old, amazed. 

The Wisdom of the new. 

Tho' sage Illusions becko.n hence 
To systems more complete, 

On autochthonic Common Sense 
Rigid I plant my feet. 

While Space conceals a coign unknown, 
While riots fear, disease, 

Athena’s priesthood shall intone 
Her limpid litanies. 

« • • • • 

Yet I but rule while I obey. 

For Thought, my region wide, 

Is a dim atoll, wet with the spray 
Of a lapping Higher Tide. 

Yea, I am Wisdom, for I see 
In life, death, heaven, earth. 

The Unknowable, the Mystery, 

The Brain that gave me birth. 


SLOTH II 

My dreams dissolve the days illusive net; 
While crested Action’s billows blinding beat, 
Omniscient Eyes in troughs of Faith I meet: 

I wait with ancient stars until they set 

Lest froward progress should their runes forget; 

I am the rest that makes the bar complete: 

And, in the shackled body of Defeat, 

The womb of Baby Triumph living yet! 

I am the blende of sleeping radiance: 

The Siding where belated Industry 
Draws from a Silent Tank tomorrow’s zest: 
Prophetic Art’s preparatory Trance: 

Dilating Force’s Sabbath systole: 

The Night of Brahm when worn Creators rest! 
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NIGHT UNDER THE RAIN 

Who saw 

the shadow of his passage on the night's black, 

heard the incessant coughing in the distant room 

or the bat's thud on the iron roof, 

but we who have watched through the dark 

when the eyes' light could not mar 

the ear’s acuity? 

So even the tree-lit city in the rain 

is best remembered by the bruit 

of an arduous backstreet love affair 

and the desultory conversation in the funeral parlour. 

There is no secret gold in the sandways I've worked 

following the moon's shadow and 

the unpredictable reckoning. 


OUR LOVE LIES DEAD 

Too precious, I have wasted it, 

gift of no Magi nor not born with us, 

drowned in the sour too-new wine of jazz 

and female laughter, love that was matchless, 

so that now only the pale sad ghost 

in the dark and closeted silences will revisit us; 

sometimes snatched from the bar hung in cosmic suspense 

the sonata heard at nightfall; 

sometimes the adrenalin will stir, but 

casually or symptomatic, one does not know. 

And thus by taking thought our love lies dead. 


Will H. Ogilvie 

THE BUSH, MY LOVER 

The camp-fire gleams resistance 
To every twinkling star; 

The horse-bells in the distance 
Are jangling faint and far; 
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Through gum-boughs lorn and lonely 
The passing breezes sigh; 

In all the world are only 
My star-crowned Love and I. 

The still night wraps Macquarie; 

The white moon, drifting slow, 

Takes back her silver glory 
From watching waves below; 

To dalliance I give over 
Though half the world may chide. 
And clasp my one true Lover 
Here on Macquarie side. 

The loves of earth grow olden 
Or kneel at some new shrine; 

Her locks are always golden— 

This brave Bush-Love of mine; 

And for her star-lit beauty, 

And for her dawns dew-pearled, 

Her name in love and duty 
I guard against the world. 

They curse her desert places! 

How can they understand 
Who know not what her face is 
And never held her hand?— 

Who may have heard the meeting 
Of boughs the wind has stirred, 

Yet missed the whispered greeting 
Our listening hearts have heard. 

For some have travelled over 
The long miles at her side, 

Yet claimed her not as Lover 
Nor thought of her as Bride: 

And some have followed after 
Through sun and mist for years, 

Nor held the sunshine laughter. 

Nor guessed the raindrops tears. 
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And if her droughts are bitter, 
Her dancing mirage vain— 

Are all things gold that glitter? 
What pleasure but hath pain? 
And since among Love’s blisses 
Love’s penalties must live, 

Shall we not take her kisses, 
And, taking them, forgive? 

The winds of Dawn are roving 
The river-oaks astir . . . 

What heart were lorn of loving 
That had no Love but her? 

Till last red stars are lighted 
And last winds wander West, 
Her troth and mine are plighted 
The lover I love best! 


FROM THE GULF 

Store cattle from Nelanjie! The mob goes feeding past, 

With half-a-mile of sandhill ’twixt the leaders and the last; 

The nags that move behind them are the good old Queensland stamp— 
Short backs and perfect shoulders that are priceless on a camp; 

And these are Men that ride them, broad-chested, tanned, and tall, 
The bravest hearts amongst us and the lightest hands of all: 

Oh, let them wade in Wonga grass and taste the Wonga dew. 

And let them spread, those thousand head—for we’ve been droving too! 

Store cattle from Nelanjie! By half-a-hundred towns. 

By northern ranges rough and red, by rolling open downs. 

By stock-routes brown and burntand bare, by flood-wrapped riv^er-bends. 
They’ve hunted them from gate to gate—the drover has no friends! 
But idly they may ride today beneath the scorching sun 
And let the hungry bullocks try the grass on Wonga run; 

No overseer will dog them here to 'see the cattle through”. 

But they may spread their thousand head—for we’ve been droving too! 



Will H. Ogilvie 


Store cattle from Nelanjie! They’ve a naked track to steer; 

The stockyards at Wodonga are a long way down from here; 

The creeks won’t run till God knows when, and half the holes are dry; 
The tanks are few and far between and water’s dear to buy: 

There’s plenty at the Brolga bore for all his stock and mine— 

We’ll pass him with a brave God-speed across the Border Line; 

And if he goes a five-mile stage and loiters slowly through, 

We’ll only think the more of him—for we’ve been droving too! 

Store cattle from Nelanjie! They’re mute as milkers now; 

But yonder grizzled drover, with the care-lines on his brow, 

Could tell of merry musters on the big Nelanjie plains, 

With blood upon the chestnut’s flanks and foam upon the reins; 
Could tell of nights upon the road when those same mild-eyed steers 
Went ringing round the river-bend and through the scrub like spears; 
And if his words are rude and rough, we know his words are true, 
We know what wild Nelanjies are—and we’ve been droving too! 

Store cattle from Nelanjie! Around the fire at night 

They’ve watched the pine-tree shadows lift before the dancing light; 

They’ve lain awake to listen when the weird bush-voices speak, 

And heard the lilting bells go by along the empty creek; 

They’ve spun the yarns of hut and camp, the tales of play and work. 
The wondrous tales that gild the road from Normanton to Bourke; 
They've told of fortunes foul and fair, of women false and true, 

And well we know the songs they’ve sung—for we’ve been droving too! 

Store cattle from Nelanjie! Their breath is on the breeze; 

You hear them tread, a thousand head, in blue-grass to the knees; 

The lead is on the netting-fence, the wings are spreading wide, 

The lame and laggard scarcely move—so slow the drovers ride! 

But let them stay and feed today for sake of Auld Lang Syne; 

They’ll never get a chance like this below the Border Line; 

And if they tread our frontage down, what’s that to me or you? 
What's ours to fare, hy God they'll share! for we've been droving too! 
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THE DAYS OF SWEET OCTOBER 

The days of sweet October 
With song and bloom are here, 

With forest bowers 
Aflame with flowers, 

The sweetest of the year; 

With low winds lisping in the leaves, 

With laughing woodland ways, 

With sundowns brightening on the eaves 
Of sweet October days. 

The days of sweet October, 

How pleasantly they pass! 

Through yellow shrines 
The violet twines, 

O^er slopes of waving grass; 

With dipping oars and vacant mirth 
On willowy waterways, 

With sundawns bright ning on the birth 
Of sweet October days. 

The days of sweet October 
Are come with leaf and bird. 

With golden wings, 

With winnowings 

Of woods by wind-waifs stirred, 

With winding streams by white moons kissed 
To silver waterways, 

With sundowns widening towards the West 
In sweet October days. 

The days of sweet October 
Have brought the wild red rose 
To fairy falls, 

Where echo calls 

The sweetest wind that blows; 

With elfin lutes in leaves enshrined 
By soft, green waterways; 

With spirits of the wave and wind. 

In sweet October days. 
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O, days of sweet October! 

When blows November s breath, 

The forest grieves 

With drooping leaves 

For Spring's too early death; 

Yea, when the shining days have died, 
In mourning woodland ways 
We miss the march of glad springtide, 
The sweet October days. 


FLINDERS 

He left his island home 
For leagues of sleepless foam, 
For stress of alien seas, 

Where wild winds ever blow; 
For England's sake he sought 
Fresh fields of fame, and fought 
A stormy world for these, 

A hundred years ago. 

And where the Austral shore 
Heard southward far the roar 
Of rising tides that came 
From lands of ice and snow, 
Beneath a gracious sky. 

To fadeless memory 
He left a deathless name, 

A hundred years ago. 

Yea, left a name sublime 
From that wild dawn of Time, 
Whose light he haply saw 
In supreme sunrise flow, 

And from the shadows vast. 
That filled the dim dead past, 

A brighter glory draw, 

A hundred years ago. 
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Perchance he saw in dreams 
Beside our sunlit streams 
In some majestic hour 
Old England’s banners blow; 
Mayhap the radiant morn 
Of this great nation born, 
August with perfect power, 

A hundred years ago. 

We know not—yet for thee 
Far may the reason be, 

Whose harp in shameful sleep 
Is soundless lying low! 

Far be the noteless hour 
That holds of fame no flower 
For those who dared our deep, 
A hundred years ago. 


Pixie O’Harris 


DEIRDRE 

Is it Deirdre of the Sorrows, 

With a shawl about her face. 

In a faded emerald gown, 

Coming to the market place? 

Is it Deirdre of the Sorrows, 

In the little Irish town? 

Naked feet upon the cobbles, 

Tangled gold and gleaming hair, 

And the lost look of despair 
In those eyes, pain-dyed, deep-shadowed, 
In the mouth down-drawn with care. 
Lovely Deirdre of the Sorrows, 

Sung in ages, drowned in tears. 

Royal daughter, fair of face. 

Lonely through the loveless years. 

Naked feet upon the cobbles 
Of the crowded market place. 
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NIBLUNGS 

From dark of roots among the trees they creep 
When earth s asleep. 

They blink dim eyes at unaccustomed light, 
They peer in fright. 

Their hands are curved with counting out their 
And they are old 

Their shoulders bent with carrying their spoil 
Through tunnelled soil. 

Up earthy steps into the hollowed trees 
On hands and knees, 

Like children from whose eyes wonder is torn 
They watch the morn. 

And like the winds that through the grasses pry 
They softly sigh 

As if the light on which they steal and stare 
Is much to bear. 

At song of bird, the warning note of day 
They are away. 

The gleaming wing of aimless butterfly 
Floats listless by. 


Shavm O'Leary 


THE OLIVE TREES 

Garden of Gethse^nane, 1940 

These are the old men 
Of by-gone glory, 

Tottering on twisted feet, 

Their backs bent 
And their limbs gnarled. 

When the night comes, 

And the moon sees the Garden bare, 
Save for the ancient gaffers, 

The wind hears them mumble 
And repeat the old story 
Each to the peevish other: 
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''Here He stood . . 

“No, here He stood . . 

But the moon and the wind, 

Having heard it all before, 

Turn a cold shoulder. 

Besides, they were there at the time, 
Anyway, and have their own thoughts. 
So the old men bicker with themselves 
And presendy 

The moon and the wind look again 
And there are the old men 
Silent in sleep. 


SHELL SHOCK 

Litani River, Syria, 1941 

I HAVE no ego, no conscious; 

Only a stark sub-primal fear 
Which batters on my brain. 

But what can I say, what do? 

1 am a little old man 

Who sits and waits the slitting knife 

With reason riven 

And a torment in the skull. 

I have seen him— 

I have gazed into a glass of water 
And known the new event: 

Have gazed 

And gazing seen the eyes of death. 

I have heard him— 

I hear him in the leering brittle hour, 
Snuffling in the angles of the night, 
Scratching in the comers of the wind, 
Poking a finger in the fat face of the moon 
While strange feet pad down corridors . . . 
And in the gloom a daemon 
Moans to mock my misery. 
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ADDRESS 

This was a man who laughed and held a gun: 
Though no life quickens where these gleaming bones 
Sprawl in a crazy scramble with the stones, 

This was a man whose shadow strode the sun. 

This was the man who heard the red rain drumming, 
Saw the shocked dark rock to the device of fire, 

And in the raped night from the flaming pyre 
Smiled at the footfalls as he heard Death coming. 

Toll not his memory with a lonely bell. 

Nor beat his glory out about the sky. 

But cherish him where he will always lie 
Prince of that narrow region where he fell. 


THE LAST WORD 

Look, this is the way the man must move, 

Lovelier than laughter in the sun-flushed day; 

Ghosts of last year’s flowers in the grass 
Whimper their warnings and weep him on his way; 

Stretch secret hands unseen by the soldier, 

Clutch as he passes in frantic grief 
Abstract, he seems to note a movement, 

Turns and marks a falling leaf. 

There where the bright sun splinters on the fall 
That splits the mountain from the peaks, 

Rings on the rock an angry word . . . 

Articulate, the rifle speaks. 

O must the song always end in sadness, 

Leads single chilling syllable meet 
Grey death come walking in the morning 
To wrap the soldier in a winding sheet? 
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THE SEA! THE SEA! 

'The Sea! The Sea!” loud shout ten thousand men, 
Dark Persia's weary sands they heed no more. 

But down the steep to where the surges roar, 

In weeping crowds they push past Xenophon. 
Love's sharp cry thrilled them to the ocean, when 
The waves—that oft perchance had lapsed before 
In caves soft murmuring on the Attic shore 
—Sobbed in the hearts of Attic exiles then. 

So with Life's serried ranks I struggle through 
The sterile wilderness of things that be 
Till clear in front lies Death's unfathomed blue, 
With tears of love I shout ‘The Sea! The Sea!” 

And listening—hold my breath—to catch the true 
Deep breaking thunders of Eternity. 


SEA-GRIEF 

Along the serried coast the Southerly raves, 

Grey birds scream landward through the distance hoar. 
And, swinging from the dim, confounded shore. 

The everlasting boom of broken waves 

Like mu filed thunder rolls above the graves 
Of all the wonder-lands and lives of yore, 

Whose bones asunder bleach for evermore, 

In sobbing chasms and under choking caves: 

O breaking heart—whose only rest is rage, 

White tossing arms, and lips that kiss and part 
In lonely dreams of love's wild ecstasy, 

Not the mean earth thy suffering can assuage 
Nor highest heaven fulfil thy hungry heart, 

O fair, full-bosomed, passionate weeping sea. 
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SEA-GULLS 

White terror beats against the lowering sky, 
Then, wheeling wildly down the ocean-roll, 
The wistful wonder of a lonely soul 
Sinks in the tempest of mortality: 

O that the throbbing heart and straining eye 
Might surely win—beyond the thunder-toll, 

—Beyond the dying stars—a life made whole 
Upon the breast of Love that shall not die: 

But while we blindly drive from dust to dust 
Confounded in the chaos of a night 
With death and hell tumultuous everywhere 
We cannot hide our hearts in trembling trust 
Or differ from the sea-gull in her flight 
Save in this weary wisdom of despair. 

Nettie Palmer 

THE FLUTE 

I SAT fluting, 

Fluting on a fallen gum was 1, 

Fluting, then I sang; and one came by 
Dragging wearied feet, but his eyes shone; 
“Whence, my friend?” He rested, I played on, 
“Whence, my friend?” “I came,” he slowly said, 
“Where the shadowy gullies led; 

Ah, that mazy twist and turn. 

Where by banks of moss and fern 
Still the creek runs cool! 

There I bathed in pool and pool. 

Nameless like the birds, now few, 

Dropping notes as clear as dew. 

Now a jargoning chorus, sweet and long. 

In wild young saplings where the sun was strong. 

I sat fluting. 

Fluting, then I sang, “But cease,” cried he, 

“Your songs from lands outworn beyond the sea. 
Your May-time full of nightingales. 

Your roses, all your sunny dales, 

Each rill berhymed these thousand years, 
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Each flower bedewed with lovers' tears, 

Leave them all; come near and sing 
This great nameless, new-found thing, 

This Australia. . . . Feel the perfumes fling 
Out across the gully and the height, 

Sing of trees ashine in starry night, 

Their light-hung leaves, their peace, their naked night." 
I sat fluting, 

Fluting, but with heavy heart was I, 

My songs went withering out against the sky. 

They died: I sang no more; 

But he with visage brighter than before, 

Took my flute and played, then sang; 

The hillside like a temple rang. 

Ah, my heart, he knew, he knew! 

The sunlit winds about him blew, 

And he played on: the dappled shade, 

That downward-drooping gumleaves made, 

The creaking drag of loosened bark, 

A far bird soaring like a lark, 

All these he sang of, for he knew. 

I saw a little cloud across the blue. 

It paused to hear. 

The wild bush hearkened near. 

My soul was all one ear. 

Fluting, 

Fluting and singing after sundown still 
He glorified the glorious virgin hill; 

Then came the tide of evening chill; 

Upon the eastern height 
Trembled a sapphire light, 

The shining of the summer moon to be, 

I turned to him, “Ah, see!" 

But he against the darkness of the West 
Sang of his songs the last and loveliest; 

Looming he rose, became a part 

Of all that Bush whose key was in his heart: 

Humbly alone his raptured songs I try. 

Ah, must I lose them! Must their memories die! 

Falter not, flute! Beneath the moonlit sky 
I sit fluting. 
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THE FARMER REMEMBERS THE SOMME 

Will they never fade or pass! 

The mud, and the misty figures endlessly coming 
In file through the foul morass, 

And the grey flood-water lipping the reeds and grass, 

And the steel wings drumming. 

The hills are bright in the sun: 

There’s nothing changed or marred in the well-known places; 

When work for the day is done 

There’s talk, and quiet laughter, and gleams of fun 

On the old folks’ faces. 

I have returned to these: 

The farm, and the kindly Bush, and the young calves lowing: 
But all that my mind sees 

Is a quaking bog in a mist—stark, snapped trees, 

And the dark Somme flowing. 


THE DANDENONGS 

Blue hills that tower against the sky! 
What dayspring life to you belongs? 

Here where the bush lark weaves its songs, 

Among the grass I lie 

And dream that youth can never die. 

Snug apple-orchards, stripped and bare, 
Green forelands filled with feeding sheep. 
Tall pines that doze in morning sleep, 

And you behind them there 
Rising in wonder through the air! 

And all is magic clear today. 

The ringbarked trees are white as bone; 
Surely a man could throw a stone 
To peaks ten miles away. 

Or touch a tree-top bird at play? 
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Far creeks in threads of silver flow, 

A distant roof like crystal gleams, 

And up thin tracks the bullock-teams 
Like ants on journeys go, 

Loaded with logs and crawling slow. 

What airy life a bird-note brings! 

How lightly moves the buoyant breeze! 

It seems as if the shining trees 
Might move like wakened things, 

And soar away on spreading wings. 

O hills that hold our marvelling eyes! 

Some day your bright ravines they’ll choke 
With poisonous fumes and filthy smoke: 
But still your peaks will rise 
In rapture to the morning skies. 


SONG OF THE OLD BO U N D ARY RI DER 

Fat and full of health are the valleys of the Condamine, 

There the yellow maize and the green tobacco grow, 

Through the little gardens runs the trailing passion-vine 
And softly to the North the white downs flow. 

Here nothing changes, seed-time or harvest time, 

Mulga on the skyline, mulga round the place, 

Riding round the fences I hear the bells of bullocks chime, 

But homely sounds come rarer than a woman’s face. 

Lonely is the day and lonely is the firelight, 

Lonely is the heart when the trees come creeping near, 

When the boobook calls the very dogs are dumb with fright, 
And when a voice starts singing it’s my own voice that I hear. 

Back let me ride to the valley of the Condamine, 

There the little homesteads nestle in their green, 

Opal where the mists rise, amber where the paddocks shine, 
My own things round me and none to come between. 



A. B, Paterson 


CLANCY OF THE OVERFLOW 

I HAD written him a letter which I had, for want of better 
Knowledge, sent to where I met him down the Lachlan, years ago; 
He was shearing when I knew him, so I sent the letter to him. 

Just on spec, addressed as follows, “Clancy, of The Overflow". 

And an answer came directed in a writing unexpected 
(And 1 think the same was written with a thumb-nail dipped in tar); 
Twas his shearing mate who wrote it, and verbatim I will quote it: 
“Clancy’s gone to Queensland droving, and we don’t know where 
he are." 

In my wild erratic fancy visions come to me of Clancy 
Gone a-droving “down the Cooper" where the Western drovers go; 
As the stock are slowly stringing, Clancy rides behind them singing, 
For the drover’s life has pleasures that the townsfolk never know. 

And the bush has friends to meet him, and their kindly voices greet 
him 

In the murmur of the breezes and the river on its bars. 

And he sees the vision splendid of the sunlit plains extended, 

And at night the wondrous glory of the everlasting stars. 

I am sitting in my dingy little office, where a stingy 

Ray of sunlight struggles feebly down between the houses tall. 

And the foetid air and gritty of the dusty, dirty city. 

Through the open window floating, spreads its foulness over all. 

And in place of lowing cattle, I can hear the fiendish ratde 
Of the tramways and the buses making hurry down the street; 

And the language uninviting of the gutter children fighting 
Comes fitfully and faintly through the ceaseless tramp of feet. 

And the hurrying people daunt me, and their pallid faces haunt me 
As they shoulder one another in their rush and nervous haste. 

With their eager eyes and greedy, and their stunted forms and weedy, 

• For townsfolk have no time to grow, they have no time to waste. 

And I somehow rather fancy that I'd like to change with Clancy, 

Like to take a turn at droving where the seasons come and go. 

While he faced the round eternal of the cash-book and the journal— 
But I doubt he'd suit the office, Clancy, of The Overflow. 
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DAYLIGHT IS DYING 

The daylight is dying 
Away in the west, 

The wild birds are flying 
In silence to rest; 

In leafage and frondage 
Where shadows are deep, 

They pass to its bondage— 

The kingdom of sleep. 

And watched in their sleeping 
By stars in the height, 

They rest in your keeping, 

O wonderful night. 

When night doth her glories 
Of starshine unfold, 

'Tis then that the stories 
Of bush-land are told. 

Unnumbered I hold them 
In memories bright, 

But who could unfold them. 

Or read them aright? 

Beyond all denials 
The stars in their glories. 

The breeze in the myalls. 

Are part of these stories. 

The waving of grasses, 

The song of the river 
That sings as it passes 
For ever and ever, 

The hobble-chains’ ratde, 

The calling of birds, 

The lowing of catde 
Must blend with the words. 

Without these, indeed, you 
Would find it ere long. 

As though I should read you 
The words of a song 
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That lamely would linger 
When lacking the rune, 

The voice of a singer, 

The lilt of the tune. 

But, as one half-hearing 
An old-time refrain, 

With memory clearing, 

Recalls it again. 

These tales roughly wrought of 
The bush and its ways, 

May call back a thought of 
The wandering days; 

And, blending with each 
In the memories that throng 
There haply shall reach 
You some echo of song. 


SONG OF THE ARTESIAN WATER 

Now the stock have started dying, for the Lord has sent a drought; 
But we’re sick of prayers and Providence—we’re going to do without; 
With the derricks up above us and the solid earth below, 

We are waiting at the lever for the word to let her go. 

Sinking down, deeper down, 

Oh, we'll sink it deeper down: 

As the drill is plugging downward at a thousand feet of level, 

If the Lord won’t send us water, oh, we’ll get it from the devil; 

Yes, we’ll get it from the devil deeper down. 

Now, our engine’s built in Glasgow by a very canny Scot, 

And he marked it twenty horse-power, but he don t know what is w at. 
W^hen Canadian Bill is firing with the sun-dried gidgee logs, 

She can equal thirty horses and a score or so of dogs. 

Sinking down, deeper down, 

Oh, we’re going deeper down: 

If we fail to get the water, then it’s ruin to the squatter, 

For the drought is on the station and the weather’s growing hotter, 

But we’re bound to get the water deeper down. 
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But the shaft has started caving and the sinking s very slow, 

And the yellow rods are bending in the water down below, 

And the tubes are always jamming, and they can't be made to shift 
Till we nearly burst the engine with a forty horse-power lift. 

Sinking down, deeper down, 

Oh, we’re going deeper down 

Though the shaft js always caving, and the tubes are always jamming, 
Yet well fight our way to water while the stubborn drill is ramming— 
While the stubborn driW is ramming deeper down. 

But there’s no artesian water, though we’ve passed three thousand feet, 
And the contract price is growing, and the boss is nearly beat. 

But it must be down beneath us, and it’s down we’ve got to go, 
Though she’s bumping on the solid rock four thousand feet below, 
Sinking down, deeper down, 

Oh, we’re going deeper down: 

And it’s time they heard us knocking on the roof of Satan’s dwellin’; 
But we’ll get artesian water if we cave the roof of hell in— 

Oh! we’ll get artesian water deeper down. 

But it’s hark! the whistle’s blowing with a wild, exultant blast, 

And the boys are madly cheering, for they’ve struck the flow at last; 
And it’s rushing up the tubing from four thousand feet below. 

Till it spouts above the casing in a million-gallon flow. 

And it's down, deeper down— 

Oh, it comes from deeper down; 

It is flowing, ever flowing, in a free, unstinted measure 

From the silent hidden places where the old earth hides her treasure— 

Where the old earth hides her treasures deeper down. 

And it’s clear away the timber, and it's let the water run: 

How it glimmers in the shadow, how it flashes in the sun! 

By the silent belts of timber, by the miles of blazing plain 
It is bringing hope and comfort to the thirsty land again. 

Flowing down, further down; 

It is flowing further down 

To the tortured thirsty cattle, bringing gladness in its going; 
Through the droughty days of summer it is flowing, ever flowing— 
It is flowing, ever flowing, further down. 
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OLD AUSTRALIAN WAYS 

The London lights are far abeam 
Behind a bank of cloud, 

Along the shore the gaslights gleam, 

The gale is piping loud; 

And down the Channel, groping blind, 
We drive her through the haze * 
Towards the land we left behind— 

The good old land of “never mind”. 

And old Australian ways. 

The narrow ways of English folk 
Are not for such as we; 

They bear the long-accustomed yoke 
Of staid conservancy: 

But all our roads are new and strange. 
And through our blood there runs 
The vagabonding love of change 
That drove us westward of the range 
And westward of the suns. 

The city folk go to and fro 
Behind a prison’s bars. 

They never feel the breezes blow 
And never see the stars; 

They never hear in blossomed trees 
The music low and sweet 
Of wild birds making melodies, 

Nor catch the little laughing breeze 
That whispers in the wheat. 

Our fathers came of roving stock 
That could not fixed abide: 

And we have followed field and flock 
Since e’er we learned to ride; 

By miner’s camp and shearing-shed. 

In land of heat and drought, 

We followed where our fortunes led. 

With fortune always on ahead 
And always farther out. 
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The wind is in the barley grass, 

The wattles are in bloom; 

The breezes greet us as they pass 
With honey-sweet perfume; 

The parrakeets go screaming by 
With flash of golden wing, 

And from the swamp the wild-ducks cry 
Their long-drawn note of revelry, 
Rejoicing at the Spring. 

So throw the weary pen aside 
And let the papers rest, 

For we must saddle up and ride 
Towards the blue hill's breast: 

And we must travel far and fast 
Across their rugged maze, 

To find the Spring of Youth at last, 

And call back from the buried past 
The old Australian ways. 

When Clancy took the drover’s track 
In years of long ago, 

He drifted to the outer back 
Beyond the Overflow; 

By rolling plain and rocky shelf, 

With stockwhip in his hand, 

He reached at last (oh, lucky elfl) 

The Town of Come-and-Help-Yourself 
In Rough-and-Ready Land. 

And if it be that you would know 
The tracks he used to ride, 

Then you must saddle up and go 
Beyond the Queensland side. 

Beyond the reach of rule or law, 

To ride the long day through, 

In Nature’s homestead—filled with awe. 
You then might see what Clancy saw 
And know what Clancy knew. 
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THE MAN FROM SNOWY RIVER 

There was movement at the station, for the word had passed around 
That the colt from old Regret had got away, 

And had joined the wild bush horses—he was worth a thousand pound. 
So all the cracks had gathered to the fray. 

All the tried and noted riders from the stations near and far 
Had mustered at the homestead overnight, 

For the bushmcn love hard riding where the wild bush horses are, 
And the stock-horse snuffs the battle with delight. 

There was Harrison, who made his pile when Pardon won the cup. 
The old man with his hair as white as snow; 

But few could ride beside him when his blood was fairly up— 

He would go wherever horse and man could go. 

And Clancy of the Overflow came down to lend a hand, 

No better horseman ever held the reins; 

For never horse could throw him while the saddle-girths would stand— 
He learnt to ride while droving on the plains. 

And one was there, a stripling on a small and weedy beast; 

He was something like a racehorse undersized, 

With a touch of Timor pony—three parts thoroughbred at least— 
And such as are by mountain horsemen prized. 

He was hard and tough and wiry—just the sort that won’t say die— 
There was courage in his quick impatient tread; 

And he bore the badge of gameness in his bright and fiery eye, 

And the proud and lofty carriage of his head. 

But still so slight and weedy, one would cfoubt his power to stay. 

And the old man said, “That horse will never do 

For a long and tiring gallop—lad, you’d better stop away, 

Those hills are far too rough for such as you.” 

So he waited, sad and wistful—only Clancy stood his friend 
“I think we ought to let him come,” he said; 

“I warrant he’ll be with us when he’s wanted at the end. 

For both his horse and he are mountain bred. 

“He hails from Snowy River, up by Kosciusko’s side, 

Where the hills are twice as steep and twice as rough; 

Where a horse’s hoofs strike firelight from the flint stones every stride, 

The man that holds his own is good enough. 
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And the Snowy River riders on the mountains make their home, 
Where the river runs those giant hills between; 

I have seen full many horsemen since I first commenced to roam, 

But nowhere yet such horsemen have I seen.’* 

So he went; they found the horses by the big mimosa clump. 

They raced awav towards the mountain’s brow, 

And the old man gave his orders, ‘'Boys, go at them from the jump, 

No use to try for fancy riding now. 

And, Clancy, you must wheel them, try and wheel them to the right. 
Ride boldly, lad, and never fear the spills. 

For never yet was rider that could keep the mob in sight. 

If once they gain the shelter of those hills.” 

So Clancy rode to wheel them—he was racing on the wing 
Where the best and boldest riders take their place. 

And he raced his stock-horse past them, and he made the ranges ring 
With the stockwhip, as he met them face to face. 

Then they halted for a moment, while he swung the dreaded lash. 

But they saw their well-loved mountains full in view, 

And they charged beneath the stockwhip with a sharp and sudden dash. 
And oPF into the mountain scrub they flew. 

Then fast the horsemen followed, where the gorges deep and black 
Resounded to the thunder of their tread. 

And the stockwhips woke the echoes, and they fiercely answered back 
From clifFs and crags that beetled overhead. 

And upward, ever upward, the wild horses held their way, 

Where mountain ash and kurrajong grew wide; 

And the old man muttered fiercely, “We may bid the mob good day. 
No man can hold them down the other side.” 

When they reached the mountain’s summit, even Clancy took a pull— 
It well might make the boldest hold their breath; 

The wild hop scrub grew thickly, and the hidden ground was full 
Of wombat holes, and any slip was death. 

But the man from Snowy River let the pony have his head. 

And he swung his stockwhip round and gave a cheer. 

And he raced him down the mountain like a torrent down its bed, 
While the others stood and watched in very fear. 
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He sent the flint-stones flying, but the pony kept his feet, 

He cleared the fallen timber in his stride, 

And the man from Snowy River never shifted in his seat— 

It was grand to see that mountain horseman ride. 

Through the stringy-barks and saplings, on the rough and broken 
ground, 

Down the hillside at a racing pace he went; 

And he never drew the bridle till he landed safe and sound 
At the bottom of that terrible descent. 

He was right among the horses as they climbed the farther hill, 

^ And the watchers on the mountain, standing mute, 

Saw him ply the stockwhip fiercely; he was right among them still. 

As he raced across the clearing in pursuit. 

Then they lost him for a moment, where two mountain gullies met 

In the ranges—but a final glimpse reveals 

On a dim and distant hillside the wild horses racing yet, 

With the man from Snowy River at their heels. 

And he ran them single-handed till their sides were white with foam; 
He followed like a bloodhound on their track, 

Till they halted, cowed and beaten; then he turned their heads for 
home, 

And alone and unassisted brought them back. 

But his hardy mountain pony he could scarcely raise a trot, 

He was blood from hip to shoulder from the spur; 

But his pluck was still undaunted, and his courage fiery hot, 

For never yet was mountain horse a cur. 

And down by Kosciusko, where the pine-clad ridges raise 
Their torn and rugged battlements on high. 

Where the air is clear as crystal, and the white stars fairly blaze 
At midnight in the cold and frosty sky, 

And where around the Overflow the reed-beds sweep and sway 
To the breezes, and the rolling plains are wide. 

The Man from Snowy River is a household word today, 

And the stockmen tell the story of his ride. 
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EILDON WEIR 

You yellow land under the crows’ caw, 

with the red cows and the green poplars and quince trees, 

and, down by the swift green river, 

the green and grey gums, 

the wrenned shadows, 

the blackberries 

and the red residences of the rabbits, 

we surveyors are your short-and-shirted undertakers, 
measuring you up for the coffin; 

and the old brown hairy men, 
the shaft-sinkers, 

have dug regimented wounds into your innards, 

and the well-spaced red heaps 

are like dried blood on a pitchforked body; 

then come the spectacled geologists; 
they put you under the mike in little bits 
as if you were a stiff already. 


THE SUBJECT OF THE 
BISHOP’S MIRACLE 

1 

First get out the map and look at the country. 

Here the retractive turtles frustrate the foolish dogs 
and the hot sun shines through the amber 
translucent goannas that climb the brigalow 
and the ironbark. Here the shower of crested 
pigeons is shaken from the tumescent bottle-trees 
and the butcher-bird turns the burden of the cedars 
to a golden swarm of bells. 
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And here the swaying uncorseted emus gallop past 

the prickly pear, and the prickly pear is a bright green 

balancing feat of flabby paws 

displaying their sure geometry of spines 

and the small magenta pear; 

and the innocent gecko causes argument 

about his power of colour change. 

And here the huge red peering cattle and the sunflowers 

make a brittle wilderness of eyes; and the ibis 

and the plump cormorant perch in the grey plumbing 

of the crooked pandanus that reaches out 

toward the steep green islands 

and the clear deep pools, kaleidoscopes 

for boughs of coral and the aniline fish. 


II 

Now observe the inset in the corner. 

This is the city of toy trains and the library full of tomcats, 
and the big bright petals falling from the trees 
into the eyes of the people are lottery tickets. 

This is the city. Do you hear the weeping figs and the arrogant cock¬ 
roaches 

and the church-bells thudding peg leg down the long streets? 

This is the city. Can you taste the hardness of the water 
and the yellow goodness of the beer? This is the prison and the 
carnival. 

The city has its river. True, there are sewage outfalls, 
but also bridges and barges and the pieces of green bank. 

And here by the river is a high room, 
finite, without spiders. 


Ill 

There is no brandy left in the high room, 
but she is there, she whom I love and hate. 
This is she, the dreamer of the double dream, 
the subject of the bishop's miracle. 

Do you observe her eyes 
and the broken land behind? 
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TO THE ROSELLA IN THE 
POINSETTIA TREE 


Beautiful bird, in as your wings as vivid 
A tree, Rosella! Beautiful bird, I said: 

“Your tent won't shelter you or love or me, 

Red lad, these nine-o’-clocks, when Beauty looks 

Pomp undue—indeed a ceremony 

Too grand for the brown-eaten ribbed old livid 

Wall behind of a tin factory!" 

But the upward sun still burned them on 
To tulip crimson from their poppy scarlet, 

The poinsettia petals, till at almost 
Noon, he glowed in turn behind each moon, 
Lamp, leaf—the Wished-for-One—O, separate, 
crimson!— 

For he seemed to burn each petal free. 

Till but that Double Fire was to see— 

And now there is but Light for Love to be! 


Marie E. ], Pitt 


A GALLOP OF FIRE 

When the north wind moans thro' the blind creek 
courses 

And revels with harsh, hot sand, 

I loose the horses, the wild, red horses, 

I loose the horses, the mad, red horses. 

And terror is on the land. 

With prophetic murmur the hills are humming. 
The forest-kings bend and blow; 

With hoofs of brass on the baked earth drumming 
O brave red horses, they hear us coming. 

And the legions of Death lean low. 
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O er the wooded height, and the sandy hollow 
Where the boles to the axe have rung, 

Tho they fly the foeman as flies the swallow, 

The fierce red horses, my horses, follow 
With flanks to the faint earth flung. 

• Or with frenzied hieroglyphs, fear embossing 
Nights sable horizon bars, 

Thro* tangled mazes of death-darts crossing, 

I swing my leaders and watch them tossing 
Their red manes against the stars. 

But when south winds sob in the drowned creek courses 
And whisper to hard wet sand, 

I hold the horses, the spent red horses, 

I hold the horses, the tired red horses, 

And silence is on the land. 

Yea, the south wind sobs 'mong the drowned creek courses 
For sorrows no man shall bind— 

Ah, God! for the horses, the black plumed horses, 

Dear God! for the horses. Death's own pale horses, 

That raced in the tracks behind. 


Katharine Susannah Prichard 

LOVE PHILTRE 

“Cure your soul through your senses, 
Or your senses through your soul?" 

Beloved— 

If all my wit and witchcraft will avail, 

A philtre I will brew which cannot fail 
you of the mystery. 

ril gather musk and dogwood, after rain, 
Pennyroyal, too, 

Wild hops, centaury and sassafras, 

- Points of grass, green as the grasshopper 
who preys upon them, 

Blood of tall trees and buds of saplings, 
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The leaf a butterfly alighted on— 

A golden winged, ringed Xenica, 

With owl’s head etched beneath his wing— 

Honey dripping blossom of the sugar gum 
which bees and ants love, 

And little birds who sing with faint sweet tinklings 
as of silver bells, have nests among. 

All, all in creekwater, 

Clear as dew, I’ll strew. 

And wander further, murmuring spells, 

and incantations to the sun and moon and stars: 

Forces of earth and air, 

Of light and darkness, wind and rain, 

The secret sources of a fecund soil. 

Of life and death, and joy and pain. 

A thread of stringy bark with ferns and moss, 

Wild violets, and maiden hair 
Fey light has run its fingers through, 
ril shred, with wood of a dead tree 
That yellow fungi feed upon, 

In whose dark spores the vermilion spider breeds, 
Infinitesimal as dust, and evil as all ill. 

Of every seed I'll gather one, 

And hold it to the midday sun, 

So that their fruitfulness will mingle with your mirth 
And all your sorrows die in throes of birth. 

From thickets where the thrush has sung, 
ril take a wattle spray. 

And seek the twig a yellow robin 
tuned his harp notes in the dawn upon. 

And bid it yield the melody its sap drew in. 

Wild heath, pink flushing as the morning sky. 

And tetratheca, mauve and blue of distant hills, 

I’ll take and break, and tell them 
That they grew for you. 

Orchids and insects. 

Weeds that lace-winged flies have spread 
their wings and shimmered over, 

The living sapphire of a tiny bug. 
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beetles enamelled green and blue, and gold, and bronze, 

A caul of spring, and fragments from the shroud of autumn, 
Seeds, chrysalids, ore, bark and buds. 

Honey and manna; 

Mushrooms pushing through red loam, 

Flowers, pink, purple, yellow, brown and white, 
from all the hills; 

Shadow and mists, 

The smoke of forest fires, 

Needles of summer showers. 

And as stars bloom in the twilight sky, 

All these ril take and press their virtue from. 

Holding to simmer over my heart’s ember, 

With masses to the genii of the earth and air, 

And secret oaths to all the spirits of the past and future, 
Silene, Hecate, Prometheus and the Brotherhood of Man. 

Then, if you come, I’ll fill that beaker, 

Shaped after the body of the first woman, 

To offer you the potion I have made; 

And when you’ve drained my brew. 

Invoking every element of life and death. 

The god will rise in you. 

Upon an ecstasy of soul confounding sense, 

Soul will be senses, senses soul. 

And so, my cure be proved: 

Or^—that you do not love. Beloved, 


H. W. Pryce 


ZONNEBEKE 

Across the ridge of Zonnebeke and on by lake and wood 
The highway of a vanished age lay silvered by the moon; 

A soldier in a grand review each stately poplar stood 
And in the woodland, tenderly, one heard the night wind croon; 
The skies were clear, the fields were fair, the windows all aglow; 
Fond lovers lingered in the lane, a sweet chime rang afar. ... 

Thus one may dream of Zonnebeke—and wake to see and know 
Only a devils playground strewn with all the filth of war. 
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Here sags a crazy row of trees all black and scarred and torn: 

Their splintered boughs clash eerily in scourging wind and rain; 

And gun-flares fitfully reveal a crater-field forlorn 

Where every hour a lifetime seems and every hope seems vain. 

Tis here, the place called Zonnebeke, a hillock spouting mire: 
Slime-coloured rubble strewn above, great, hot-lipped guns below; 
A maze of sand-bag parapets and twisted, tortured wire 
And little crosses in between that oft bear names you know. . . . 

But here one sees the souls of men from cant and creed win free, 
Here Christ with eyes and cap of steel is known to such as need. . . . 
In your dark hour you’ll find him there; although your eyes but see 
A comrade with a cigarette, stooping to give God-speed. 


THE FUN OF IT 

I SAW a man walk out into the night 
Of Polygon Wood; and as he went I heard 
The snarling rush of a shell in downward flight 
Blend with his laughter and his parting word: 

“So long, you blighters! Keep a drop of rum 
In case my final issue doesn’t come." 

He went for hours in the chaos of the wood 
And died a score of deaths as he walked along; 

And dawn was ov^er the Line ere he came and stood 
By the dug-out door, to rouse us with a song. 

“I’m back!" he cried as he raised the jar. “Here’s how!" 
But he fell and the mud of Flanders drank the tot. . . . 
“I earned a drink—last night," he said, “but now— 

I—ain’t—got time-” and, laughing, he was not. 

I saw a soldier walk a parapet; 

Hugely fantastic on the reddened sky, 

Laughing he strode along; I called him “fool". 

He stood, and looking down into the pool, 

Wherein I crouched, he answered: “No, not I! 

I’m wise, my lad—and I’ll be wiser yet: 

Live on—in slime—another hour of strife, 

Maybe a day, a year—^with all these Dead— 
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This festering life in death? If such be life_” 

He paused: glanced scornfully about, above, 
Then flung his hat away into the wood, 

And gaily added with a sprightly wit; 

If such be life, and if to live’s to love, 

O God, weVe made a bloody mess of it!” 

And, as we scooped his grave, we understood. 

]o\in Quinn 


ARGUMENT 

You can’t argue with a dead man. 

You can't lift his head from the mud, 
Wipe the mud from his eyes 
And wrangle with him 
Over kings and empires, 

Proletarians and popes. 

Ask his opinion of a red star 
Or a crooked cross 
And he’ll not tell you. 

No stars shine in his black sky. 

His only cross, the index to his grave, 
And he’ll not know of that. 

You can look at him helplessly, 

You can think, 

“Once he chattered 

And grew indignant over pots of beer, 

Grew red in the face, 

Or laughed 

And said, *You lovely bastard, you!’ 
“Once 

He looked at sunsets. 

Once 

He plucked grass in the dawn. 

Shook it 

And watched the falling, iridescent dew 
Flash in the dove-grey light. 

Its cold,’ he said, ^t’s clean.’ 
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Once 

He spoke of Brahms. 

Once 

He said, *Let s go on a shicker/ 

Once 

He said, 'Next time I’m on leave 
I’m getting hooked— 

She has brown hair and it’s curly 

And a funny way of glancing over her shoulder 

And smiling.’ ” 

But now, 

Now you want to argue with him. 

You want to say, “You died for something great— 
You died for a Cause. 

Wasn’t it worthwhile to die for a Cause? 

Wasn’t it?” 

Lay his head in the mud again, 

Wipe the blood from your hands. 

You can’t argue with a dead man. 

A FOXHOLE FOR THE NIGHT 

"Now 1 lay me down to sleep . . 

Once if a man were dead and given to the earth 
At least he’d sleep dry; 

At least a coffin keeps the water out. 

But this is a grave designed for the living, 

Skilfully fashioned in the hot, red earth 
And heaped with clotted soil about its edges. 

Here, in his groundsheet shroud, a man can lie 
Muffled in darkness, like a cocoon-swathed grub. 

Until the rain-washed dawn 

Comes with its weary bone-sore resurrection. 

But the dawn is an unreality 

Beyond an eternity of minutes. 
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The clumsy night is fidgeting with sound; 

The running feet of the rain on the leaves, 

The tired creaking of a dying tree, 

The edged, violin whine of mosquitoes. 

And water reaches down these walls of earth 
And twists warm, flowing fingers 
Indecently through sodden clothes. 

The consciousness of earth 
And an unwashed body 
Is a sick taste in the mouth 
And a thickness in the throat. 

And time can end with a movement in the vines. 
A grenade s iron voice will tell of the ending 
Or the tongue of a knife will whisper it. 

"Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child,” 
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THE FISHER 

All night a noise of leaping fish 
Went round the bay. 

And up and down the shallow sands 
Sang waters at their play. 

The mangroves drooped on salty creeks, 
And through the dark, 

Making a pale patch in the deep. 

Gleamed, as it swam, a shark. 

In streaks and twists of sudden fire 
Among the reeds 

The bream went by, and where they passed 
The bubbles shone like beads. 

All night the full deep drinking-song 
Of Nature stirred. 

And nought beside, save leaping fish 
And some forlorn night-bird. 
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No lost wind wandered down the hills 
To tell of wide 

Wild waterways; on velvet moved 
The silky, sucking ride. 

Deep down there sloped in shadowy mass 
A giant hill; 

And midway, mirrored in the tide, 

The stars burned large and still. 

The fisher, dreaming on the rocks. 

Heard Nature say 

Strange, secret things that none may hear 
Upon the beaten way; 

And whisperings and wonder stirred, 

And hopes and fears, 

And sadness touched his heart, and filled 
His eyes with star-stained tears: 

And so, thrilled through with joy and love 
And sweet distress. 

He stood entranced, enchained by her 
Full-breasted loveliness. 


STARS IN THE SEA 

I TOOK a boat on a starry night 
And went for a row on the water, 

And she danced like a child on a wake of light 
And bowed where the ripples caught her. 

I vowed, as I rowed on the velvet blue 
Through the night and the starry splendour, 
To woo and sue a maiden I knew 
Till she bent to my pleadings tender. 

My painted boat she was light and glad 
And gladder my heart with wishing. 

And I came in time to a little lad 
Who stood on the rocks a-fishing. 
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I said “Ahoy!” and he said “Ahoy!” 

And I asked how the fish were biting; 

“And what are you trying to catch, my boy, 

Bream, silver and red —or whiting?” 

“Neither,” he answered, “the seaweed mars 
My line, and the sharp shells sunder: 

I am trying my luck with those great big stars 
Down there in the round skies under.” 

“Good-bye!” from him, and “Good-bye!” from me, 
And never a laugh came after; 

So many go fishing for stars in the sea 
That it s hardly a subject for laughter. 


THE CAMP WITHIN THE WEST 

O DID you see a troop go by 
Way-weary and oppressed, 

Dead kisses on the drooping lip 
And a dead heart in the breast? 

Yea, 1 have seen them one hy one 
Way-iveary and oppressed; 

And when I asked them, “Whither speed?" 

They answered, “To the West! 

And were they pale as pale could be, 

Death-pale, with haunted eyes? 

And did you see the hot white dust 
Range round their feet and rise? 

O, they were pale as pale could he. 

And pale as an emhered leaf; 

The hot white dust had risen, hut 
They laid it with their grief. 

Did no one say, “The way is long,” 

And crave a little rest? 

O no; they said, “The night is nigh, 

Our camp is in the West!" 
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And did pain pierce their feet, as though 
The way with thorns were set, 

And were they visited by strange 
Dark angels of regret? 


O yea; and some were mute as death, 
Though, shot by many a dart, 

With them the salt of inward tears 
Went stinging through the heart. 

And how are these wayfarers called, 
And whither do they wend? 

The Weary-Hearted—and their road 
At sunset hath an end. 


Shed tears for them. . . . iVay, nay, no tears! 
They yearn for endless rest; 

Perhaps large stars will hum above 
Their camp within the West. 


SPRING SONG 

Sing out and be happy! 
The Spring is at hand, 

The grass green, and sappy 
The trees o’ the land. 

Sing! for the breeze is 
Rustling and silky. 

And toys with and teases 
Long blossoms and milky. 

The root in the juices 
Unfrosted drinks deep; 

The loving wave sluices 
The weeds as they sleep. 

Sing out! for the bees in 
Their quest of wild honey 
Are haunting the trees in 
Green places and sunny. 
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Distant blue reaches 
And green hills invite, 

Green hills and long beaches 
And roads red and white. 

Locked waters are calling 
With many gold voices, 
Where tides gently falling 
Make soft liquid noises. 

Broad-spreading sun-glamour 
Wraps blossom and stream. 
Gold-tinting the armour 
Of beetles that dream. 

Full-sunned on lit ledges 
The bronze lizard dozes. 

And painting proud ridges 
Grow tiny pink roses. 

Sing out! and let trouble 
Another pursue: 

It will burst like a bubble 
And vanish for you. 

Out, out on old Sorrow, 

Who skulks in her sable! 
Laugh gaily* and borrow 
Gay laughs while you’re able. 

If any care rankles— 

Away! and behold 

Pink feet and white ankles 

On beaches of gold, 

And surf that runs after 
To kiss clinging dresses, 

And white teeth and laughter, 
And wild clinging tresses! 
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SILAS 

It seems unfair to call Silas a coward 
Just because Silas turned away. 

Is there one soul who would not choose 
To die on a fairer day? 

And at sight of hangman and hempen cord 
Shudder and turn away? 

Silas burnt a swagman’s candle 
Under a mulga sky, 

And kept his house below blue-gums 
When the wind spears whistled by; 

But a man cannot liv^e on blue-gum leaves, 

A man cannot live on sky. 

The Lord forgot that Silas needed 
Each day daily bread. 

And now at the end of a hempen cord 
Silas is swinging dead. 

For Silas slew a man whom God 
Had given two men’s bread. 

Starving Silas slew a rich man! 

Silas had to pay! 

We made him dance a jig-time with 
The floor two feet away. 

We slew the slayer and I wonder 
Who now has a debt to pay! 


“Ricketty Kate' (Kate Filson) 

SYMPHONY IN HYDE PARK 

Like silver birds the flutes and violins 
Soar and the golden thunder follows after, 

Such music through the astonished branches leading 
As winds and seas running together make. 
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Oh the lovely insistent silver, sweeping 
Through grasses in a delicate commotion! 

Scurrying across the lawn the morning paper 
Ashamed of yesterday s murder, tomorrow’s races. 

Hides among the white and crimson roses. 

Oh the thunderous gold, oh sounding sun, 

Tinkle of stars and bell notes of the moon! 

Above the clouds the enchanted winds are silent. 

On velvet paws the iron mammoth passes: 

The wail, the shriek, the honk, the screech surrendered. 

Like a crystal spring spun at the top of a mountain, 

Like a river of crystal winding through ebony forests. 
Like the irresistible storming of many waters, 

Music engulfs the concrete, the stone cathedral. 
Overcomes the houses of commerce. The city has fallen. 

Beyond the poplars a crescent of doves hovers 
Above the invisible mountain, the intangible torrent . . . 
As one who walks on holy ground someone 
Forsakes the pavement, on tiptoe joins the people. 

TIMBER 

Through the sighing bush they bore him— 
Many men and many oxen— 

Chains of iron all about him: 

He, the helmeted of sunsets! 

He, the challenger of tempests! 

North and south the Wind Gods knew him, 

East and west they called him brother; 

Suns had smouldered in his branches; 

Through his dark boughs moons had flowered; 

Whiter than a drift of lilies 

Clouds had pitched their tents about him; 

Dew had swung her crystal lanterns 
From his leaves in flickering legions. 

He had watched dawns through the ages 
Sweep like silver avalanches 
Down the forest of the stars. 



‘^Ricketty Kate'' (Kate Filson) 


Up and down his mighty barrel 
Once had drifted pools of amber, 

Pools of orange, jade and purple. 
Scattered where the shining lances 
Of the daylight struck and splintered. 
He had turned the spears of lightning 
On a wave of silken laughter; 

Sleet had sped her pointed arrows; 

Fire had seared with swirling rapier; 
Storm unfurled her floods about him. 
But the valiant heart and dauntless 
Of the Warrior Eucalyptus 
Made all fibre of his being, 

Wrought the scars of age-long battle 
Into strength and into beauty 
With the white flame of the spirit: 

That intangible, unconquered 
Challenger of tragic seeming 
Which defeats the clay horizon; 

Which defies the clay defining. 

But the little men with axes, 

Full of litde tawdry valours, 

Stood before his giant splendour . . . 

And they hewed with little axes 
And they knew not what they did— 

Yet, their little souls saluted: 

Gawd!’' they said, *‘he was a tough 'un!” 
And they straightened sweating bodies 
As he fell among the bracken. 


Elizabeth Riddell 

IN DEEPEST YUCATAN 

I HEARD from the radio 

How people living in deepest Yucatan 

Still milled their grain between two simple stones 

My thoughts went back again to Yucatan 

And I remembered how the wind blew in 
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To Ticul from the Gulf of Mexico. 

I remembered the painted sunlight there, 

The women whose black lashes 

Made green shadows under their midnight hair. 

I remembered the forests, the fields of cotton 
The blue reaches of the Campeche 
The rice cakes and the tobacco smoke 

The songs, and a thousand other things much better forgotten. 
For Yucatan is full of old sayings and older bones. 

I heard from the radio 

Of the small stately people amid the encroaching hills. 

And I recalled with sadness 

The quiet evening scene 

In Yucatan, where I have never been. 


BAD NEWS 

When the earth at last crumbles I shall not believe it 

Until I hear him call it in the street 

As on the night he cried bombs over Warsaw, 

And the old world died. 

Beneath my window he batters the bright day 
With tales of death and ruin as they conceive it 
Ten thousand miles away. 

Dream, read, or write 

The insistent voice invades 

Even the closest shades 

Halting the pencil in its swiftest flight, 

Bewildering the dream, 

Making the letters dance 
At trumpeted mischance. 

He is the Angel of the Bad News, 

Beating his wings about defeat, disaster. 

To a sad end he serves a cruel master. 

There seems no good for him to tell about. 

(I fear I shall hear him cry the end of love 
Before the summers out.) 
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LIFESAVER 

He was brought up out of the sea, 

His tall body dead. 

He was carried shoulder high 
Between the sea and the sky. 

The sun and the water trembled down 
From his fingers and from the brown 
Valley betu'een his shoulders; and the spray 
Fell before him as he passed on his way. 

His eyes were dead, and his lips 
Closed on death, and his feet 
Chained with death, and his hands 
Cold with death. He is one now with ships 
And the bones of pirate bands 
Steeped in salt and knavery. 

One with fish and weed and pearl 
And the long lonely beat 
Of the waves that curl 
On shell and rock and sand 
Of a deep drowned land. 

He was carried shoulder high 
Up the alleys of the sun; 

And the heat 

Washed him over from his head to his feet, 
But you cannot give the body back breath 
With a flagon full of sun. 

He is drowned, the tall one. 

Thin brother Death 
Has him by the throat 
On the sand, in the sun. 



Michael Massey Robinson'^ 


FROM 

ODE FOR THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY, 1816 

Far brighter Trophies Albion’s Heroes bore, 

When Glory call’d them to a distant Shore; 

When, on the raging Bosom of the Deep, 

They watch’d the giddy Mast’s impending Steep; 

Heard the rude Howling of the swelling Gale, 

And the wild Flapping of the shatter’d Sail,— 

Firm as the Oak that bound their Vessels’ Sides, 

They brav’d the Fury of contending Tides; 

Trac’d desart Coasts, where prowling Natives stood. 

Eager to snatch their Feast of human Blood; 

Explor’d the length’ning Beach, the land-lock’d Bay, 

Where treach’rous She ves in lurking Ambush lay; 

Mark'd the lone Sea Bird, whose portentous Flight 
Presag’d the brooding Horrors of the Night— 

Left to encounter Danger’s varying Form, 

As Billows surg’d, and ruthless burst the Storm; 

Till, the dire Conflict past, bright Morning came, 

Hope cheer’d the Dawn, and led the Course to Fame! 

True to the great Example of their Sires, 

Where Duty calls, and native Ardour fires;— 

Advent’rous Britons still that Impulse feel. 

Which prompts to Glory, and their Country’s Weal! 

But not, alone, on Ocean’s vast Domain 

They glean the Spoils his deep dark Caves contain. 

Or where the Harpoon’s lengthen'd Line is hurl’d. 

Grapple the Giants of the watery World— 

Tracts of untravers’d earth their Toils explore. 

And add new Triumphs to Australia’s Shore! 

Where yon Blue Mountains, with tremendous Brow, 

Frown on the humbler Vales that wind below, 

Where scarcely human Footsteps ever trac’d 
The craggy Cliffs that guard the lingering Waste 
O’er the wild Surface of the Western Plains, 

—Erst the lorn Range of isolated Trains: — 

Where, from the Birth of Time the slumbering Soil 

® Michael Massey Robinson (1754-1826), Macquarie’s Poet Laureate. Twice a 
for ten years he presented the Governor with an ode, one to commemorate the birtn- 
day of the King, George III, the other that of the Queen Charlotte. 
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Had borne no Traces of the Peasant s Toil— 

Behold, where Industry’s encourag’d Hand 
Has chang’d the lurid Aspect of the Land; 

With Verdure cloath’d the solitary Hills, 

And poured fresh Currents from the limpid Rills; 
Has shed o’er darken’d Glades a social Light, 

AND BOUNDLESS REGIONS OPEN TO OUR SIGHT! 

Ere yet their Tasks the sturdy Swains began, 

Invaded Nature startled at the Plan; 

With Wonder gaz’d, when human Art appear’d 
To burst thro’ Bounds in untrac’d Ages rear’d;— 

But when they brav’d the noon tide sultry Ray. 

Scal’d the steep Cliff, and pierc’d the pathless Way, 
Taught the reluctant stubborn Glebe to yield, 

And in the Desart sprung the cultur’d Field.— 

She shar’d their Triumph, and, with liberal Smile, 
Disclos’d the rich Resources of the Soil, 

And pointed where th’ almighty Hand had giv’n 
The balmy Manna, pure as Dews from Heav’n! 

Trophies like these shall spread from Clime to Clime, 
Shelter’d thro’ Ages from the Spoils of Time; 

And proud Posterity shall prize the Land 
That owes its Culture to a briton’s hand! 

And, when some future Bard’s historic Lays 
Shall trace Australia thro’ progressive Days, 

Describe the Plains, where first, to Reason led. 

Their Sires were civiliz’d, their Hamlets spread; 

Where early Commerce, borne by fav’ring Gales, 

First in the Offing loom’d with swelling Sails; 

—Here shall he Pause to venerate a Name— 

Virtue bequeath’d in sacred Charge to Fame; 

A BRITISH chief! Who, on Australia’s Shore, 

First cherish d Arts, and bade young Science soar; 

Bade active Labour course the distant Soil, 

But sent bright Hope to animate their Toil; 

And when His Justice dealt the gracious Meed, 
mercy stood by—to consecrate the Deed! 
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Here shall charm'd Fancy’s glowing Tints retire, 

And Themes coeval wake “the living Lyre”; 

Themes Science saw her Isis nurse with Pride, 

And on cam’s Margin swell her classic Tide;— 

And still, wherever £herish’d Genius smiles, 

Or Britain s Sceptre guards her happier Isles; 

The Muses, sacred to this festive Day, 

Shall pour their earliest—their proudest Lay; 

And Songs of Triumph hail th’ auspicious Morn, 

On which our Albion’s Hope—her peerless queen was born! 


Roland E. Rohinson 


SWIFT 

Exhausted, this migrating bird 
carried far southwards off its course, 
lost to the constant streaming flight 
of its companions’ polar force; 

swift, that emerging from cold rains, 
passed on between two skies of stars, 
failing towards the deep to find 
branches to cling to: shrouds and spars; 

spirit or derelict: mere hunched sweep 
of wings that fold within the fire 
of elemental storms that burns 
blood, flesh and sinew in desire, 

identifies me and I hold 
to frozen ropes of those cross-trees: 
a hunched sweep of mere pinions, bone, 
spent on the dark antarctic seas. 
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GHOST GUM 

I WAKEN to morning in mazes of white limb-boughs, 

to coolibahs burdened in blossom, to myriad mingled 

screams of the leaf-bird, the fire-flower lorikeets 

that cling and feed on the nectar and scatter the ground 

with bitten-through cups of the flowers. I come from my shack 

and never was woman as beautiful as this gum 

standing with smooth white limbs against the pure 

opal sky, and wearing the blood-crimson flower 

of the mistletoe drooping out of her tresses of leaves. 

D. H. Rogers 

HOMEWARD BOUND 

They will take us from the moorings, they will tow us down the Bay, 
They will pluck us up to windward when we sail. 

We shall hear the keen wind whistle, we shall feel the sting of spray, 
When weVe dropped the deep-sea pilot o er the rail. 

Then it s Johnnie heave an’ start her, then it’s Johnnie roll and oo; 
When the mates have picked the watches, there is little rest for Jack! 
But we’ll raise the good old chanty that the Homeward bounders know, 
For the girls have got the tow-rope, an’ they're hauling in the slack! 

In the dusty streets and dismal, through the noises of the town, 

We can hear the West wind humming through the shrouds; 

We can see the lightning leaping when the tropic suns go down. 

And the dapple of the shadows of the clouds. 

And the salt blood dances in us, to the tune of Homeward Bound. 

To the call to weary watches, to the sheet and to the tack. 

When they bid us man the capstan how the hands will walk her 
round!— 

For the girls have got the tow-rope, an’ they’re hauling in the slack. 

Through the sunshine of the tropics, round the bleak and dreary Horn 
Halt across the little planet lies our way. 

We shall leave the land behind us like a welcome that’s outworn 
When we see the reeling mastheads swing and sway. 

Through the weather fair or stormy, in the calm and in the gale 
We shall heave and haul to help her, we shall hold her on her track 
nd you 11 hear the chorus rolling when the hands are makino sail’ 
For the girls have got the tow-rope, an’ they’re hauling in the slack! ' 
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NINE O^CLOCK 

In old fields and the country of novice farms 
The sun flares into premature fire at nine 
O'clock. The tractor burns in the cracked lane 
And overhead in prophetic echelons swarms 
Of ibises, sweeping from coastal storms, decline 
Towards the mountains. His dry lips question *'Rain?’' 
With cynic negation and a shrugged nonchalance, 
Remnants of broken hopes. What struggle of birth 
Makes him stand up beside his furrowed earth? 

He stays, knowing no other refuge, among 

The brittle days that destroy the adventure in Chance 

* y 

And twist his supple youth to a humped thong. 

Cursing intangibles—the no-rain no-love. 

The heart's disease, the body’s rancour, the spoil 
Of wind and dust—he drives his shuffling tractor 
Into the paddock of dead corn and rifted soil. 
Wondering how long the aptitude to live 
Shall save uprooted man, decimal creature 
In the marathon world. He shuns expectancy, 

Thrusts hate into the ground that fostered him; 

Breeds, unaware, a blind defiance that shall bloom 
In renewal when the glorious anger of grain, like a sea 
That is unsuppressible, rears from its origin; 

For out of the squalid season beauty may come 

Shielding the slopes, raising the fields to the old 
Heart-hopes prevalent when he was young. 

The tractor roars along his birthright, dragging 
The plough across a face of virgin song 
For generations levelled into flagging 
Growth and fallow days, in winter cold 
With charring frost, in summer lit with waves 
Of barren heat, at all times veiled with fear. 

But though he chafes in his soul's furrowed groove, 
Suffers the seasons' indecisions and slaves 
To shift a mortgage from his shoulders, love 
Is by his right hand and beauty in his ear. 



David Rowbotham 


For you cannot kill the blue wren with drought 

While the bright spring tongues the mossy rock. Her voice, 

Superlatively moist and pliant, makes 

All emptiness a whispered fulfilment and thought 

A softer thing. She comes from the hidden place 

Of leaf and water, interpreting a memorable lake’s 

Calm distances and cool lips calling from 

The ibises’ forsaken country of storm. 

Oh, remember Terranora mornings, farmer. 

At nine o’clock? And your Terranora girl 
Sleeping below the eastern hills, still the charmer 
Tantalizing through that far farewell? . . . 

The cream van trundling to the low gate shatters 

Memory; takes on one meagre can from the box 

That stands askew through the burning hours, and scatters 

Biting gravel down the dissolving road 

As it grates on dust out of sight. Trees seem wax 

Illusions and the profile of the god 

Carved in the granite hill tightens a black lip. 

There’s a dazzling letter for the pallid woman 
Who shakes the night’s parched sleep from the splitting room 
In the worn-out house near the mill, and he carries it up 
To her, relaxing like life in the lull of the moment. 

She smiles a little and leans on her moulting broom. 

He has forgotten his fathers in habitual airs 
Of aridness and she her city kin 
And one-time loveliness. Their words of the lover 
And lover, long whittled by toil, survive in thin 
Remarks and silences, or vehement prayers. 

This is the stand-still episode, for over 

Spirit falls the tragic halt, and the four 

Dry sides of the withered year enclose and crust 

The possessive breath, turn early summer sour 

And impoverish the blood. Only the dust 

Goes on, the red angel, the storm on the granite-rock. 

And first prospect of the heart at nine o’clock. 
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AT THE INN 

Who goes forth on such a night? 
Mary's pity go with them! 

On a colder night than this 
Came Our Lord to Bethlehem. 

Winds, perchance, were full of spice, 
Trees of starlight, faint and thin: 

But what cold was in the heart 
That turned Our Lady fom the inn! 

Flare of lamp-light on the stones: 

In the doorway, hands on hips, 

Yellow bodice open wide, 

Flashing eyes, and angry lips, 

Stands the goodwife of the inn: 
Serving-maids around her draw: 

“Beds," she cried, “for those who pay— 
You may couch in stable-straw." 

(Had the goodwife kinder been, 

You and I today might pray 
To “Saint Rachel" or “Saint Ruth" 
Shelterer of all who stray.) 

“Beds?" she sneered, “for such as you? 
Wealth and rank could gain no more. 
Had the Three Kings of the East 
Sought a welcome at my door." 


Bitter keen the winds tonight, 

Cold the starlight, cold and thin. 
Frostier cold was in the heart 
That turned Our Lady from the inn. 
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SOUND 

A LENGTH of gut whercon the horsehairs whine, 

The tapping of a hammer on a string, 

A reed vibrating; these things, more than wine, 

Or drugs, or even sleep itself, will bring 
Dreams into life, and tears, salter than bitter brine. 

Such visions, drawn in sorrow or in mirth 
Out of these common, unconsidered toys, 

—By breath or finger swiftly brought to birth— 

Are proof, in their too evanescent joys. 

Of the divinity that dwells in things of earth. 


Kenneth Slessor 


CROW COUNTRY 

Gutted of station, noise alone. 

The crow s voice trembles down the sky 
As if this nitrous flange of stone 
Wept suddenly with such a crv; 

As if the rock found lips to sigh, 

The riven earth a mouth to moan; 

But we that hear them, stumbling by, 
Confuse their torments with our own. 

Over the huge abraded rind, 

• Crow-countries graped with dung, we go. 
Past gullies that no longer flow 
And wells that nobody can find. 

Lashed by the screaming of the crow. 
Stabbed by the needles of the mind. 

COUNTRY TOWNS 

Country towns, with your willows and squares. 
And farmers bouncing on barrel mares 
To public-houses of yellow wood 
With “1860” over their doors. 

And that mysterious race of Hogans 
Which always keeps General Stores. . . . 



Kenneth Slessor 


At the School of Arts, a broadsheet lies 
Sprayed with the sarcasm of flies; 

“The Great Golightly Family 
Of Entertainers Here Tonight”— 

Dated a year and a half ago, 

But left there, less from carelessness 
Than from a wish to seem polite. 

Verandas baked with musky sleep, 
Mulberry faces dozing deep, 

And dogs that lick the sunlight up 
Like paste of gold—or, roused in vain 
By far, mysterious buggy-wheels, 

Lower their ears, and drowse again. . . . 

Country towns with your schooner bees, 
And locusts burnt in the pe )per-trees. 
Drown me with syrups, arch your boughs, 
Find me a bench, and let me snore, 

Till, charged with ale and unconcern, 

I’ll think it’s noon at half-past four! 


FIVE VISIONS OF CAPTAIN COOK 

I 

Cook was a captain of the Admiralty 
When sea-captains had the evil eye, 

Or should have, what with beating krakens off 
And casting nativities of ships; 

Cook was a captain of the powder-days 

When captains, you might have said, if you had been 

Fixed by their glittering stare, half-down the side. 

Or gaping at them up companionways, 

Were more like warlocks than a humble man— 

And men were humble then who gazed at them. 

Poor horn-eyed sailors, bullied by devils’ fists 
Of wind or water, or the want of both, 

Childlike and trusting, filled with eager trust— 

Cook was a captain of the sailing-days 
When sea-captains were kings like this, 
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Not cold executives of company-rules 
Cracking their boilers for a dividend 
Or bidding their engineers go wink 
At bells and telegraphs, so plates would hold 
Another pound. Those captains drove their ships 
By their own blood, no laws of schoolbook steam, 

Till yards were sprung, and masts went overboard— 
Daemons in periwigs, doling magic out. 

Who read fair alphabets in stars 

Where humbler men found but a mess of sparks, 

Who steered their crews by mysteries 

And strange, half-dreadful sortilege with books, 

Used medicines that only gods could know 
The sense of, but sailors drank 
In simple faith. That was the captain 
Cook was when he came to the Coral Sea 
And chose a passage into the dark. 

How many mariners had made that choice 
Paused on the brink of mystery. "Choose now!" 

The winds roared, blowing home, blowing home, 

Over the Coral Sea. "Choose now!" the trades 
Cried once to Tasman, throwing him for choice 
Their teeth or shoulders, and the Dutchman chose 
The wind s way, turning north. “Choose, Bougainville!" 
The wind cried once, and Bougainville had heard 
The voice of God, calling him prudently 
Out of a dead lee shore, and chose the north. 

The wind's way. So, too. Cook made choice. 

Over the brink, into the devil’s mouth. 

With four months’ food, and sailors wild with drca ns 
Of English beer, the smoking barns of home. 

So Cook made choice, so Cook sailed westabout. 

So men write poems in Australia. 

II 

Flowers turned to stone! Not all the botany 
Of Joseph Banks, hung pensive in a port-hole, 

Could find the Latin for this loveliness, 

Could put the Barrier Reef in a glass box 
Tagged by the horrid Gorgon squint 
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Of horticulture. Stone turned to flowers 
It seemed—you’d snap a crystal twig, 

One petal even of the water-garden, 

And have it dying like a cherry-bough. 

They’d sailed all day outside a coral hedge, 

And half the night. Cook sailed at night, 

Let there be reefs a fathom from the keel 
And empty charts. The sailors didn't ask, 

Nor Joseph Banks. Who cared? It was the spell 
Of Cook that lulled them, bade them turn below. 

Kick off their sea-boots, puff themselves to sleep, 

Though there were more shoals outside 

Than teeth in a shark’s head. Cook snored loudest himself. 

One day, a morning of light airs and calms, 

They slid towards a reef that would have knifed 
Their boards to mash, and murdered every man. 

So close it sucked them, one wave shook their keel, 

The next blew past the coral. Three officers, 

In gilt and buttons, languidly on deck 
Pointed their sextants at the sun. One yawned, 

One held a pencil, one put eye to lens: 

Three very peaceful English mariners 
Taking their sights for longitude. 

I’ve never heard 

Of sailors aching for the longitude 
Of shipwrecks before or since. It was the spell 
Of Cook did this, the phylacteries of Cook, 

Men who ride broomsticks with a mesmerist 
Mock the typhoon. So, too, it was with Cook. 

Ill 

Two chronometers the captain had, 

One by Arnold that ran like mad, 

One by Kendal in a walnut case. 

Poor devoted creature with a hangdog face. 

Arnold always hurried with a crazed click-click. 

Dancing over Greenwich like a lunatic, 

Kendal panted faithfully his watch-dog beat, 

Climbing out of Yesterday with sticky little feet. 
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Arnold choked with appetite to wolf up time, 

Madly round the numerals his hands would climb, 

His cogs rushed over and his wheels ran miles, 
Dragging Captain Cook to the Sandwich Isles. 

But Kendal dawdled in the tombstoned past, 

With a sentimental prejudice to going fast, 

And he thought very often of a haberdasher’s door 
And a yellow-haired boy wbo would knock no more. 

All through the night-time, clock talked to clock, 

In the captain’s cabin, tock-tock-tock, 

One ticked fast and one ticked slow, 

And Time went over them a hundred years ago. 

IV 

Sometimes the god would fold his wings 
And, stone of Caesars turned to flesh, 

Talk of the most important things 

That serious-minded midshipmen could wish. 

Of plantains, and the lack of rum, 

Or spearing sea-cows—things like this 
That hungry schoolboys, five days dumb, 

In jolly-boats are wonted to discuss. 

What midshipman would pause to mourn 
The sun that beat about his ears, 

Or curse the tide, if he could horn 

His fists by tugging on those lumbering oars? 

Let rum-tanned mariners prefer 
To hug the weather-side of yards; 

‘'Cats to catch mice” before they purr, 

Those were the captain’s enigmatic words. 

Here, in this jolly-boat they graced, 

Were food and freedom, wind and storm, 

While, fowling-piece across his waist, 

Cook mapped the coast, with one eye cocked for game. 
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V 

After the candles had gone out, and those 
Who listened had gone out, and a last wave 
Of chimney-haloes caked their smoky rings 
Like fish-scales on the ceiling, a Yellow Sea 
Of swimming circles, the old man, 

Old Captain-in-the-Corner, drank his rum 
With friendly gestures to four chairs. They stood 

warm from haunches, with rubbed nails 
And leather glazed, like aged serving-men 
Feeding a kings delight, the sticky, drugged 
Sweet agony of habitual anecdotes. 

But these, his chairs, could bear an old man’s tongue, 
Sleep when he slept, be flattering when he woke, 

And wink to hear the same eternal name 
From lips new-dipped in rum. 

'Then Captain Cook, 

I heard him, told them they could go 

If so they chose, but he would get them back. 

Dead or alive, he’d have them,” 

The old man screeched, half-thinking to hear "Cook! 

Cook again! Cook! It’s other cooks he’ll need. 

Cooks who can bake a dinner out of pence. 

That’s what he lives on, talks on, half-a-crown 
A day, and sits there full of Cook, 

Who'd do your cooking now. I'd like to ask. 

If someone didn’t grind her bones away? 

But that’s the truth, six children and half-a-crown 
A day, and a man gone daft with Cook.” 

That was his wife, 

Elizabeth, a noble wife but brisk. 

Who lived in a present full of kitchen-fumes 
And had no past. He had not seen her 
For seven years, being blind, and that of course 
Was why he’d had to strike a deal with chairs. 

Not knowing when those who chafed them had gone to sleep 
Or stolen away. Darkness and empty chairs. 

This was the port that Alexander Home 
Had come to with his useless cutlass-wounds 
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And tales of Cook, and half-a-crown a day— 

This was the creek he’d run his timbers to. 

Where grateful countrymen repaid his wounds 
At half-a-crown a day. Too good, too good, 

This eloquent offering of birdcages 
To gulls and Greenwich Hospital to Cook, 
Britannia’s mission to the sea-fowl. 

It was not blindness picked his flesh away, 

Nor want of sight made penny-blank the eyes 
Of Captain Home, but that he lived like this 
In one place, and gazed elsewhere. His body moved 
In Scotland, but his eyes were dazzle-full 
Of skies and water farther round the world— 

Air soaked with blue, so thick it dripped like snow 
On spice-tree boughs, and water diamond-green, 
Beaches wind-glittering with crumbs of gilt, 

And birds more scarlet than a duchy’s seal 
That had come whistling long ago, and far 
Away. His body had gone back, 

Here it sat drinking rum in Berwickshire, 

But not his eyes—they were left floating there 
Half-round the earth, blinking at beaches milked 
By suck-mouth tides, foaming with ropes of bubbles 
And huge half-moons of surf. Thus it had been 
When Cook was carried on a sailor’s back, 
Vengeance in a cocked hat, to claim his price, 

A prince in barter for a longboat. 

And then the trumpery springs of fate—a stone, 

A musket-shot, a round of gunpowder, 

And puzzled animals, killing they knew not what 
Or why, but killing ... the surge of goatish flanks 
Armoured in feathers, like cruel birds: 

Wild, childish faces, killing; a moment seen. 

Marines with crimson coats and puffs of smoke 
Toppling face-down; and a knife of English iron, 
Forged aboard ship, that had been changed for pigs, 
Given back to Cook between the shoulder-blades. 
There he had dropped, and the old floundering sea, 
The old, fumbling, witless lover-enemy, 

Had taken his breath, last office of salt water. 



Kenneth Slessor 

Cook died. The body of Alexander Home 
Flowed round the world and back again, with eyes 
Marooned already, and came to English coasts, 
The vague ancestral darknesses of home, 

Seeing them faintly through a glass of gold. 

Dim fog-shapes, ghosted like the ribs of trees 
Against his blazing waters and blue air. 

But soon they faded, and there was nothing left, 
Only the sugar-cane and the wild granaries 
Of sand, and palm-trees and the flying blood 
Of cardinal-birds; and putting out one hand 
Tremulouslv in the direction of the beach. 

He felt a chair in Scotland. And sat down. 


TO THE POETRY^ OF HUGH McCRAE 

Uncles who burst on childhood, from the East, 

Blown from air, like bearded ghosts arriving, 

And are, indeed, a kind of guessed-at ghost 
Through mumbled names at dinner-tables moving, 

Bearers of parrots, bonfires of blazing stones, 

Their pockets fat with riches out of reason, 

Meerschaum and sharks’-teeth, ropes of China coins, 

And weeds and seeds and berries blowzed with poison— 

So, from the baleful Kimberleys of thought. 

From the mad continent of dreams, you wander, 
Spending your trophies at our bloodless feet, 

Mocking our fortunes with more desperate plunder; 

So with your boomerangs of rhyme you come. 

With blossoms wrenched from sweet and deadly branches, 
And we, pale Crusoes in the moment’s tomb, 

Watch, turn aside, and touch again those riches, 

Nor ask what beaches of the mind you trod. 

What skies endured, and unimagined rivers. 

Or whiteness trenched by what mysterious tide. 

And aching silence of the Never-Nevers; 
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Watch, turn aside, and touch with easy faith 
Your chest of miracles, but counting nothing, 

Or dumbly, that you stole them out of death, 

Out of death s pyramids, to prove us breathing. 

We breathe, who beat the sides of emptiness, 

We live, who die by statute in steel hearses. 

We dance, whose only posture gi\ es us grace 
To squeeze the greasy udders of our purses—- 

(Look in this harsher glass, and I will show you 
The daylight after the darkness, and the morning 
After the midnight, and after the night the day 
After the year after, terribly returning.) 

We live by these, your masks and images. 

We breathe in this, your quick and borrowed body; 
But you take passage on the ruffian seas, 

And you are vanished in the dark already. 


BEACH BURIAL 

Softly and humbly to the Gulf of Arabs 
The convoys of dead sailors come; 

At night they sway and wander in the waters far under. 
But morning rolls them in the foam. 

Between the sob and clubbing of the gunfire 
Someone, it seems, has time for this, 

To pluck them from the shallows and bury them in burrows 
And tread the sand upon their nakedness; 

And each cross, the driven stake of tidewood. 

Bears the last signature of men. 

Written with such perplexity, with such bewildered pity, 
The words choke as they begin— 

''Unknown seaman ”—the ghostly pencil 
Wavers and fades, the purple drips, 

The breath of the wet season has washed their inscriptions 
As blue as drowned men’s lips, 
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Dead seamen, gone in search of the same landfall, 
Whether as enemies they fought. 

Or fought with us, or neither; the sand joins them together, 
Enlisted on the other front. 

El Alamein 


SLEEP 

Do you give yourself to me utterly. 

Body and no body, flesh and no-flesh, 

Not as a fugitiv'e, blindly or bitterly, 

But as a child might, with no other wish? 
Yes, utterly. 

Then I shall bear you down my estuary, 

Carry you and ferry you to burial mysteriously. 
Take you and receive you. 

Consume you, engulf you, 

In the huge cave, my belly, lave you 
With huger waves continually. 

And you shall cling and clamber there 
And slumber there, in that dumb chamber, 

Beat with my blood’s beat, hear my heart move 
Blindly in bones that ride above you. 

Delve in my flesh, dissolved and bedded, 
Through viewless valves embodied so— 

Till daylight, the expulsion and awakening. 

The riving and the driving forth, 

Life with remorseless forceps beckoning— 

Pangs and betrayal of harsh birth. 

FIVE BELLS 

Time that is moved hy little fidget wheels 
Is not my Time, the flood that does not flo^v. 

Between the double and the single hell 
Of a ships hour, between a round of bells 
From the dark warship riding there below, 

1 have lived many lives, and this one life 
Of Joe, long dead, who lives between five hells. 
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Deep and dissolving verticals of ligfit 

Ferry the falls of moonshine down. Five bells 

Coldly rung out in a machine’s voice. Night and water 

Pour to one rip of darkness, the Flarbour floats 

In air, the Cross hangs upside-down in water. 

Why do I think of you, dead man, why thieve 
These profitless lodgings from the flukes of thought 
Anchored in Time? You have gone from earth, 

Gone even from the meaning of a name; 

Yet something’s there, yet something forms its lips 
And hits and cries against the ports of space, 

Beating their sides to make its fury heard. 

Are you shouting at me, dead man, squeezing your fact* 
In agonies of speech on speechless panes? 

Cry louder, beat the windows, bawl your name! 

But 1 hear nothing, nothing . . . only bells, 

Five bells, the bumpkin calculus of Time. 

Your echoes die, your voice is dowsed by Life, 

There’s not a mouth can fly the pygniy strait— 

Nothing except the memory of some bones 
Long shoved away, and sucked away, in mud; 

And unimportant things you might have done. 

Or once I thought you did; but you forgot. 

And all have now forgotten—looks and words 
And slops of beer; your coat with buttons off, 

Your gaunt chin and pricked eye, and raging tales 
Of Irish kings and English perfidy, 

And dirtier perfidy of publicans 
Groaning to God from Darlinghurst. 

Five hells. 

Then I saw the road, 1 heard the thunder 

Tumble, and felt the talons of the rain 

The night we came to Moorebank in slab-dark, 

So dark you bore no body, had no face, 

But a sheer voice that rattled out of air 
(As now you'd cry if I could break the glass), 
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A voice that spoke beside me in the bush, 

Loud for a breath or bitten off by wind, 

Of Milton, melons and the Rights of Man, 

And blowing flutes, and how Tahitian girls 
Are brown and angry-tongued, and Sydney girls 
Are white and angry-tongued, or so you’d found. 

But all I heard was words that didn’t join, 

So Milton became melons, melons girls, 

And fifty mouths, it seemed, were out that night, 

And in each tree an Ear was bending down, 

Or something had just run, gone behind grass. 

When, blank and bone-white, like a maniac’s thought, 
The naphtha-flash of lightning slit the sky. 

Knifing the dark with deathly photographs. 

1 here’s not so many with so poor a purse 
Or fierce a need, must fare by night like that, 

Five miles in darkness on a country track, 

But when you do, that’s what you think. 

Five hells. 

In Melbourne, your appetite had gone, 

Your angers too; they had been leached away 

By the soft archery of summer rains 

And the sponge-paws of wetness, the slow damp 

That stuck the leaves of living, snailed the mind, 

y\nd showed your bones, that had been sharp with rage, 

1 he sodden ecstasies of rectitude. 

I thought of what you’d written in faint ink, 

Your journal with the sawn-off lock, that stayed behind 
With other things you left, all without use. 

All without meaning now, except a sign 

That someone had been living who now was dead: 

“At Labassa. Room 6x8 

On top of the tower; because of this, very dark 
And cold in winter. Everything has been stowed 
Into this room—500 books all shapes 
And colours, dealt across the floor 
And over sills and on the laps of chairs; 

Guns, photoes of many differant things 
And differant curioes that I obtained. . . 
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In Sydney, by the spent aquarium-flare 
Of penny gaslight on pink wallpaper, 

We argued about blowing up the world. 

But YOU were living backward, so each night 
You crept a moment closer to the breast. 

And they were living, all of them, those frames 
And shapes of flesh that had perplexed your youth, 
And most vour father, the old man gone blind, 
With fingers always round a fiddle’s neck, 

That graveyard mason whose fair monuments 
And tablets cut with dreams of piety 
Rest on the bosoms of a thousand men 
Staked bone bv bone, in quiet astonishment 
At cargoes they had never thought to bear. 

These funeral-cakes of sweet and sculptured stone. 

Where have you gone"? The tide is over you. 

The turn of midnight water’s over you, 

As Time is over you, and mystery, 

And memory, the flood that does not flow. 

You have no suburb, like those easier dead 
In private berths of dissolution laid— 

The tide goes over, the waves ride over you 
And let their shadows down like shining hair. 

But they are Water; and the sea-pinks bend 
Like lilies in your teeth, but they are Weed; 

And you are only part of an Idea. 

1 felt the wet push its black thumb-balls in, 

The night you died, 1 felt your eardrums crack. 
And the short agony, the longer dream, 

The Nothing that was neither long nor short; 

But I was bound, and could not go that way, 

But I was blind, and could not feel your hand. 

If I could find an answer, could only find 
Your meaning, or could say why you were here 
Who now are gone, what purpose gave you breath 
Or seized it back, might I not hear your voice? 
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I looked out of my window in the dark 
At waves with diamond quills and combs of light 
That arched their mackerel-backs and smacked the sand 
In the moon’s drench, that straight enormous glaze, 

And ships far off asleep, and Harbour-buoys 
Tossing their fireballs wearily each to each, 

And tried to hear your voice, but all I heard 
Was a boat’s whisde, and the scraping squeal 
Of seabirds’ voices far away, and bells, 

Five bells. Five bells coldly ringing out. 

Five bells. 


Neil Smith 

ADVANCED OPERATIONAL BASE 

SwAGGiES have often been there: 

Sheltering there at the first sound of thunder 
rumbling from horizons: sheltering under 
the green—for things were green there. 

I remember 

coming from the south one hot still afternoon, 
one day when gaping birds were half aswoon 
one hot December, 

to drop my swag 

relax, spread out my sweaty rags to dry, 
and wonder. 

O! I loved the empty sky 
those blue days gone! 

The gentle whistles 

of sweet grey fantails mating: low moan 
of summer monsoons dying: travellers blown 
from seeding thistles 
passing as I dreamed. 

Those days were not as these days—empty days 
of passionless conformity to ways 
by others schemed. 
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Nor is that place the same. 

A sleepy billabong, sunglazed, there had 
blue-gold of lily, green of lily-pad, 
and dragon-flies’ sea-flame. 

A blue Hg glistening there 

in green cool nets displayed 

caught singers for the joy of those who stayed 

lazing and listening there: 

Caught song—such song that 1 
felt heart’s agony, the exquisite pain 
of prolonged passion struggling at the chain 
of flesh, which breaking is to die. 

Peace was king there 

in leaf and song, in sky and water flame. 

Peace was all the lonely men who came 
that way could bring there . . . 

Gums, flowers, bush-scent, the lone 
brown billabong, 

the wind-stirred reeds’ hushed song, 
bird, and bird-notes are gone— 
might never have been there. 

The thin slow-moving men no more are seen there. 

The tractors came. Steel, screaming, 

tore at green trees. The red bulldozers roared 

and ripped. The hill tops fell. The earth was scored 

and plundered of its gleaming 

loveliness, that sets hearts thudding. 

The hot red mouth of fire remained to feed 
and left no spark of life in root or seed 
for next springs budding. 

Sheepsfoot rollers trod 

all that was left then into the dust. 

Screeching graders planed a level crust 
tested by boning rod 
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to perfect gradient and crossfall. 

Granite, then bitumen and that was all! 

Flight strip and taxiway 

up to the wind s eye smooth and silent lay, 

until the bombers came 
in echelon fliaht! 

O 

(Ah, honking geese, you too 
came down the moons ray so 
on swishing wings at night!) 


Jack Sorensen 


PRE-RESURRECTION 


In the far future all men will know tliat once Australians fought and died 
nearby the Grecian Isles, in France and in Palestine—fought and died for a 
just cause. Their graves will t)ear witness and their story will be told down 
the ages that are to be. 


For two dread days He slept in Palestine, 

As sleep the dead; but on the third rose He. 

But still they slumber, those brave sons of mine, 
Born at Three Creeks to die in Galilee. 

He who arose will bid them also rise. 

Rise when He comes again. And yet to me 
They come by night in dreams—not otherwise 
Than when I saw them drifting out to sea. 

Only last night my three brave sons came home 
(When the red moon hung in my almond tree) 
From where they lie long leagues across the foam, 
To bide a while—a blissful while—with me. 

Who can define the love a father bears 
For his lost children, such as I bear mine? 

So, night by night, out of the haze of years, 

My three dead sons come home from Palestine. 
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THE BLACK SWANS 

North-east by north, in an inky sky, 
Five hundred feet o erhead, 

With stately stroke of wing they fly 
To the land where they were bred. 

The scent of the far-off billabong 
And the gleam of the lignum brake 
Come to them as they swing along. 

Led by the old grey drake. 

With flash of pearly underwing 
And swish of rushing wind. 

The reeling miles astern they fling 
And leave the sea behind. 

For well they know the summer s past 
And there is a sense of pain, 

And winter has returned at last! 

The swamps are full again! 

So two by two, in echelon. 

With the old grey drake ahead, 

All through the night they swing along 
Until the east is red; 

North-east by north, on tireless wing, 

All through the glaring day— 

And as they go, a chorus sing, 

To cheer them on their way. 

And as I lie awake at night 
Upon my restless bed, 

And hear the black swans in their flight 
Five hundred feet o’erhead. 

And listen to the old grey drake 
Calling his cohort forth, 

I would be flying in his wake, 

North-east by north, half north! 


M 
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O^HALLORAN HILL 

There are three trees on O’Halloran Hill, 
All stark and stiflF beside the sea, 

And't was beneath the middle one 
Love caught my love, and he caught me. 

And once I looked upon the sky, 

And once I looked upon the shore, 

And once into the eyes of him 
That left me there, and came no more. 

The leaves that kissed above our heads, 
And smiled to see two lovers meet, 

Have dried and fallen, one by one, 

And now lie crushed beneath my feet. 

The blossoms that made sweet the air 
To stir my heart like golden wine 
Are withered as the joys I knew, 

And wet with tears, and salt with brine. 

There are three trees on O’Halloran Hill, 
All stiff and stark, beside the sea; 

I would that I lay in the sand, 

Deep down beneath the middle tree. 


). Brunton Stephens 

AUSTRALIAN ANTHEM 

Maker of earth and sea, 

What shall we render Thee? 

All things are Thine! 

Ours but from day to day 
Still with one heart we pray, 

“God bless our land alway”, 

This land of Thine. 
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Mighty in brotherhood, 
Mighty for God and good, 
Let us be Thine. 

Here let the nations see 
Toil from the curse set free, 
Labour and Liberty 
One cause—and Thine. 

Here let glad Plenty reign; 
Here let none seek in vain 
Our help and Thine— 

No heart for want of friend 
Fail ere the timely end. 

But love for ever blend 
Alan s cause and Thine. 

Here let Thy peace abide; 
Never may strife divide 
This land of Thine. 

Let us united stand, 

One great Australian band, 
Heart to heart, hand in hand. 
Heart and hand Thine. 

Strong to defend our right, 
Proud in all nations' sight, 
Lowly in Thine— 

One in all noble fame. 

Still be our path the same. 
Onward in Freedom's name, 
Upward in Thine. 


THE DOMINION OF AUSTRALIA 

A Forecast, 1877 

She is not yet; but he whose ear 

finer atmosphere 

^^ere footfalls of appointed thines, 

Keverberant of days to be, 

Are heard in forecast echoings 
Like wave-beats from a viewless sea, 

Hears in the voiceful tremors of the sky 
Auroral heralds whispering, “She is nigh.” 
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She is not yet; but he whose sight 
Foreknows the advent of the light, 

Whose soul to morning radiance turns 
Ere night her curtain hath withdrawn, 

And in its quivering folds discerns 
The mute monitions of the dawn, 

With urgent sense strained onward to descry 
Her distant tokens, starts to find Her nigh. 

Not yet her day. How long “not yet”? . . . 
There comes the flush of violet! 

And heavenward faces, all aflame 
With sanguine imminence of morn. 

Wait but the sun-kiss to proclaim 
The Day of The Dominion born. 

Prelusive baptism!—ere the natal hour 
Named with the name and prophecy of power. 

Already here to hearts intense, 

A spirit-force, transcending sense. 

In heights unsealed, in deeps unstirred, 
Beneath the calm, above the storm, 

She waits the incorporating word 
To bid her tremble into form. 

Already, like divining-rods, men’s souls 
Bend down to where the unseen river rolls:— 

For even as, from sight concealed, 

By never flush of dawn revealed, 

Nor e’er illumed by golden noon, 

Nor sunset-streaked with crimson bar. 

Nor silver-spanned by wake of moon, 

Nor visited of any star. 

Beneath these lands a river waits to bless 

(So men divine) our utmost wilderness— 

Rolls dark, but yet shall know our skies. 

Soon as the wisdom of the wise 
Conspires with nature to disclose 
The blessing prisoned and unseen, 
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Till round our lessening wastes there glows 
A perfect zone of broadening green, 

Till all our land, Australia Felix called, 

Become one Continent-Isle of Emerald; 

So flows beneath our good and ill 
A viewless stream of Common Will, 

A gathering force, a present might. 

That from its silent depths of gloom 
At Wisdom’s voice shall leap to light 
And hide our barren feuds in bloom, 

Till, all our sundering lines with love o’ergrown, 
Our bounds shall be the girdling seas alone. 


A. G. Stephens 

THE HANGING JUDGE 

I AM the Judge, the flower of the law. 

Bolstered in, privileged, all men’s awe; 

When I am pleased to display my wit 
The court is a-cackle with joy of it; 

When my liver is slightly out of order 
Woe to who crosses me—barrister, warder! 

How do I rule the obsequious gang? 

The secret is simple—I always hang! 

One plant in my legal garden grows: 

The mandrake’s shriek is the solace I chose; 

And I water my treasure whenever I can 
With the blood that drips from a gibbeted man. 

Justice? Fiddlesticks! Mercy? Fudge! 

I am the Judge! 

I am the Judge. I like to dine 

Before I charge: then, flushed with wine, 

I bully the jury into submission 

And rise to the height of judicial ambition. 

O how I thrill deliciously 

At the wretch in his anguish under me! 

I gather my brows in a terrible frown. 
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The slow beads drop from his forehead down; 

I lower my voice, and my eyes I roll: 

“The Lord have mercy upon your soul!” 

He lifts his hands; but—“Sheriff!” I shout, 

And his knees give way as they drag him out. 

Into eternity he shall trudge. 

I am the Judge! 

I am the Judge. A Judge should be 
A pattern of humble piety. 

A week well spent brings Sabbath content: 

To church my steps are piously bent. 

When the holy man reads the holy book 
1 grieve for the god, by gods forsook, 

So clumsily crucified; pity rises 
He was not a remanet to My assizes! 

But when at the door they stand aside 
To watch me pass, how 1 swell with pride 
To hear them say, “That’s Him all right! 

He hanged another one yesterday night! 

The jury cried mercy, he wouldn’t budge, 

He is the Judge!” 

I am the Judge. When at Michael’s trump 
The dead from their mouldering sepulchres jump. 
And the Great Judge sits on his jewelled throne 
To give each man the crop he has sown, 

Up ril come with my little lot 
Taut in the loop of a hangman's knot! 

I will bring them trooping, trooping in 

With my quaint black halter-mark under each chin 

“Sweet Lord! the fruit of my gallows tree; 

The images I have made of Thee!” . . . 

Lo, he doffs his robes and his golden crown; 

He kneels at my feet in obeisance down— 

“Make me your servant, usher, drudge; 

You are the Judge!” 

I shall be Judge. And O, 't will be merry 
With Space one vast gaol cemetery! 

For I’ll choke the choir at their morning hymn 
And I’ll stifle the star-eyed seraphim: 
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1 will hang the gods, I will hang the devils, 
ril throttle the imps in the midst of their revels; 
And when remains of all Creation 
But one alive from strangulation, 

To my own soul’s throat a garrotte I’ll fit 
With a long drop into the bottomless Pit: 
ril leap from the dais exultingly, 

And while I smother in agony 

Of the whole hushed Universe I will swear 
I am the Executioner. 


THE DOSSER IN 


Douglas Stewart 

SPRINGTIME 


That girl from the sun is bathing in the creek, 

Says the white old dosser in the cave. 

E's a sight worth seeing though your old frame’s weak; 
Her clothes are on the wattle and it’s gold all over. 

And if I was twenty I’d try to be her lover, 

Says the white old dosser in the cave. 


If I was twenty I’d chase her back to Bourke, 

Says the white old dosser in the cave. 

My swag on my shoulder and a haughty eye for work, 

I d chase her to the sunset where the desert burns and reels 
With an old blue dog full of fleas at my heels. 

Says the white old dosser in the cave. 


I’d chase her back to Bourke again, I’d chase her back to Alice 
Says the white old dosser in the cave. 

I’d drop upon her sleeping like a beauty in a palace 

With the sunset wrapped around her and a black snake keeping 
watch— ^ ° 

She’s lovely and she’s naked but she’s very hard to catch 
Says the white old dosser in the cave. 


T-gum-trees wet and weird. 
Says the white old dosser in the cave. 

My head grew lichens and moss was my beard 

The creek was in my brain and a bullfrog in my belly 

The she-oaks washed their hair in me all down the gbomy gully 
Says the white old dosser in the cave. ^ / 6 
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My eyes were full of water and my ears were stopped with bubbles, 
Says the white old dosser in the cave. 

Yabbies raised their claws in me or skulked behind the pebbles. 
The water-beetle loved his wife, he chased her round and round— 
I thought I'd never see a girl unless I found one drowned, 

Says the white old dosser in the cave. 

Many a time I laughed aloud to stop my heart from thumping, 
Says the white old dosser in the cave. 

I saw my laugh I saw my laugh I saw my laugh go jumping 

Like a jaunty old goanna with his tail up stiff 

Till he dived like a stone in the pool below the cliff, 

Says the white old dosser in the cave. 

There's a fine bed of bracken, the billy boils beside her, 

Says the white old dosser in the cave. 

But no one ever ate with me except the loathsome spider; 

And no one ever lay with me beside the sandstone wall 
Except the pallid moonlight and she's no good at all, 

Says the white old dosser in the cave. 

But now she's in the creek again, that woman made of flame, 
Says the white old dosser in the cave. 

By cripes if I was twenty I'd stop her little game. 

Her dress is on the wattle—I'd take it off and hide it; 

And when she sought that golden dress, I’d lay her down beside it. 
Says the white old dosser in the cave. 


A ROBIN 

The vast cold silver sky 
Gleams in the pool on the bluff 
And the bush is grey after rain; 

Little, oh, little enough 

Is a morsel of wild bush robin 
As long as your little finger 
—A thing you could hide in your hand— 
To feed the heart’s great hunger 
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That could devour whole skies 
Flaring with sunset red, 

Mountains of fiery colour . . . 

Bright black eyes, black head, 

And one white feather in his wing, 
Flashing from twig to rock. 

From rock to the shallow pool 
That reels with the tiny shock, 

The robin darts to bathe 
Breast-deep in the sky's reflection. 
And all that icy trance 
Breaks in most sweet destruction. 

Little, oh, little enough 
To fill the heart’s great need. 

But when he has splashed his wings 
And dipped his dainty head 

And spilled the drops down his back 
And flown as quick as he came, 
There is no need any more 
To wish the mountains to flame, 

For still it seems in the pool 
That breast of crimson glows 
And over the whole cold sky 
Runs wave after wave of rose. 


ROCK CARVING 

The lines grow slack in our hands at full high-water 
The midnight rears in the sky; and beneath the boat 
Another midnight, dwarfing the flare of a match 
Or flare of a mind, expands and deepens. We float 
Abandoned as driftwood on a tide that drowns all speech 
Where movement of hand or keel can make no mark 
That will stand in space or endure one moment in time. 
Flashing in shallows or hiding in murderous dark. 
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The fish live out their lives in weeds and silence; 

And, locked like them in some alien struggle or peace, 

No business of ours, from the moon to the water’s edge, 
Looming above us, tower the gigantic trees. 

Among those rocks where time has ravaged the ridge, 

In all that pattern cold and inhuman as the tide’s. 

Where shall the mind make camp? How in that darkness 
Shall the mind ride tranquil with light as the high moon rides? 

Shine the torch on the rock: we are not the first 
Alone and lost in this world of water and stone. 

See, though the maker’s life has vanished like a leaf’s, 

The carvings living a hard strange life of their own 
Above the water, beneath the tormented cliffs. 

They glow with immortal being, as though the stone fish 
May flap and slither to the tide, as though the great ’roo 
May bound from the rock and crash away through the bush. 

The moon lights a thousand candles upon the water. 

But none for the carver of stone; and nobody comes 
Of his own long-scattered tribe to remember him 
With dance and song and firelight under the gums; 

But he walks again for me at the water’s rim 
And works at his rock, and a light begins to glow 
Clear for his sake among the dark of my mind 
Where the branches reach and the silent waters flow. 

I watch him working through a summer afternoon, 

Patient as the stone itself while his tribesmen sleep; 

The children jostle, the girls cry out in the sun, 

And first the fish and then the great ’roo take shape. 

The work is crude, and he knows it; but now it is done; 

And whoever laughs is a little afraid in the end, 

For here is a swimmer in stone, and a ’roo that leaps 
Nowhere for ever, and both can be touched with the hand. 

I could have sat down with that man and talked about fishing, 
How the bream are fish of the night, and they take the bait 
With a run before you are ready; of the fabulous catches 
For which we always got there a week too late; 



Douglas Stewart 

And of how a man in the lonely midnight watches 
Becomes himself a part of night and the tide 
And, lost in the blackness, has need of a wife or a dog 
Or a blackfellow s ghost to sit in peace by his side. 

Centuries dead perhaps. But night and the water, 

And a roo and a fish on a rock have brought us together, 
Fishermen both, and carvers both, old man. 

I know as you how the work goes naked to the weather, 

How we cut our thought into stone as best we can, 

Laugh at our pain, and leave it to take its chance. 

Maybe it s all for nothing, for the sky to look at, 

Or maybe for us the distant candles dance. 

The boat tugs at the kellick as it feels the ebb. 

Good-bye, old wraith, and good luck. You did what you could 
To leave your mark on stone like a mark on time, 

Tliat the sky in the mind and the midnight sea in the blood 
Should be less of a desolation for the men to come; 

And who can do more than you? Gone, you are gone; 

But, dark a moment in the moonlight, your hand hovers, 

And moves like the shadow of a bird across the stone. 


TERRA AUSTRALIS 

I 

Captain Quiros and Mr William Lane, 

Sailing some highway shunned by trading traffic 
Where in the world s skull like a moonlit brain 
Flashing and crinkling rolls the vast Pacific, 

Approached each other zigzag, in confusion, 
Lane from the west, the Spaniard from the east. 
Their flickering canvas breaking the horizon 
That shuts the dead off in a wall of mist. 

'Three hundred years since I set out from Lima 
And off Espiritu Santo lay down and wept 
Because no faith in men, no truth in islands 
And still unfound the shining continent slept; 
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*‘And swore upon the Cross to come again 
Though fever, thirst and mutiny stalked the seas 
And poison spiders spun their webs in Spain, 

And did return, and sailed three centuries, 

“Staring to see the golden headlands wade 
And saw no sun, no land, but this wide circle 
Where moonlight clots the waves with coils of weed 
And hangs like silver moss on sail and tackle, 

“Until I thought to trudge till time was done 
With all except my purpose run to waste; 

And now upon this ocean of the moon, 

A shape, a shade, a ship, and from the west!” 

II 

“What ship?” “The Royal Tar!” “And whither bent?” 
“I seek the new Australia.” “I, too, stranger; 

Terra Australis, the great continent 

That I have sought three centuries and longer; 

“And westward still it lies, God knows how far, 

Like a great golden cloud, unknown, untouched. 
Where men shall walk at last like spirits of fire 
No more by oppression chained, by sin besmirched.” 

“Westward there lies a desert where the crow 
Feeds upon poor men s hearts and picks their eyes; 
Eastward we flee from all that wrath and woe 
And Paraguay shall yet be Paradise.” 

“Eastward,” said Quiros, as San Pedro rolled. 
High-pooped and round in the belly like a barrel, 
“Men tear each others entrails out for gold; 

And even here I find that men will quarrel.” 

“If you are Captain Quiros you are dead.” 

“The report has reached me; so is William Lane.” 
The dark ships rocked together in the weed 
And Quiros stroked the beard upon his chin: 
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“We two have run this ocean through a sieve 
And though our death is scarce to be believed 
Seagulls and flying-fish were all it gave 
And it may be we both have been deceived.” 

III 

“Alas, alas, I do remember now; 

In Paradise I built a house of mud 

And there were fools who could not milk a cow 

And idle men who would not though they could. 

“There were two hundred brothers sailed this ocean 
To build a New Australia in the east 
And trifles of money caused the first commotion 
And one small cask of liquor caused the last. 

“Some had strange insects bite them, some had lust, 
For wifeless men will turn to native women, 

Yet who could think a world would fall in dust 
And old age dream of smoke and blood and cannon 

“Because three men got drunk?” “With Indian blood 
And Spanish hate that jungle reeked to Heaven; 

And yet I too came once, or thought I did, 

To Terra Australis, my dear western haven, 

And broke my gallows up in scorn of violence, 

Gave land and honours, each man had his wish, 

Flew saints upon the rigging, played the clarions: 

Yet many there were poisoned by a fish 

“And more by doubt; and so deserted Torres 
And sailed, my seamen s prisoner, back to Spain.” 
There was a certain likeness in the stories 
And Captain Quiros stared at William Lane. 

IV 

% 

Then Hoist the mainsail!” both the voyagers cried, 
Recoiling each from each as from the devil; 

How do we know that we are truly dead 
Or that the tales we tell may not be fable? 
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“Surely I only dreamed that one small bottle 
Could blow up New Australia like a bomb? 

A mutinous pilot I forbore to throttle 

From Terra Australis send me demented home? 

“The devil throws me up this Captain Quiros, 

This William Lane, a phantom not yet born, 

This Captain Quiros dead three hundred years, 

To tempt me to disaster for his scorn— 

“As if a blast of bony breath could wither 
The trees and fountains shining in my mind, 

Some traveller's tale, puffed out in moonlit weather, 
Divert me from the land that I must find! 

“Somewhere on earth that land of love and faith 
In Labour's hands—the Virgin’s—must exist, 

And cannot lie behind, for there is death, 

So where but in the west—but in the east?" 

At that the sea of light began to dance 
And plunged in sparkling brine each giddy brain; 
The wind from Heaven blew both ways at once 
And west went Captain Quiros, east went Lane. 


Harold Stewart 

THE MAGIC HAND 

I LET life send what glancing accidents 
Encounter with the unforeseen in me. 

Wonder that stirs unasked is lovelier 
Than rare experience sought desirously. 

Around my corner of the possible 
The exquisite moments casually stroll; 

Offer an archipelago of stars, 

The tropic pattern of a frond in coal. 

For if the granite answer of the sphinx 
And the blind question crouching in our souls 
Happen to meet, the magic hand of chance 
Lights up the harbour lanterns on their poles. 
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This random ransom of fortuity 
Frees me from iron determinism s cage; 

As when, on opening this dusty book, 

A gleaming trout leaps at you from the page! 

I stand and have my living done to me; 

My breath removed at each remove of chance; 
My spirit lifted from me by the view, 
Through sombre pylons, of a clear expanse. 

Such sudden modulations of the theme 
Bring me their grace and given quality: 

Like point-lace over winking emeralds, 

Or horses ridden out into the sea. 


THE PHOENIX PALM 

In that Arabian Desert where the sands 
Are countless cells, that red terrain of mine, 
Halfway a solitary column stands, 

A palm with knuckled trunk, which is the spine. 

Around its capital the nervous fans, 

That in the golden heat of living wave, 

Attend the brain. Sensual death it spans, 

As cradle of my phoenix and its grave. 

For there the incandescent bird, desire. 

Nesting in flames upon the human tree. 

Bums through its cycle in the lustful fire 
From noon to nadir of intensity. 

O ardent grains of flesh whose plain am I! 

O spine on fire with fronds that sense my pain! 
Why, when its ashes from exhaustion die. 

Why must the mortal urge be born again? 

O bird ablaze on my thalamic pyre! 

O sun, reincarnation of your sire! 

When will your fiery forces cease to soar? 

When will the endless round renew no more? 
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PRELUDE: “GIVE ME NEW 
PHOENIX WINGS” 


argument: The title from the sonnet by Keats, “On Sitting Down to Read 
A'ing Lear'*. A calm evening sky—the first star, symbolizing Shakespeare— 
the second star, symbolizing Keats—his foredoomed aspiration toward the 
former star—an utterance in his last sonnet alluded to. The poet regrets 
his vacillation and bondage to material things—his faulty homage and frus¬ 
trated longing to rival those masters. 


In a faint ethereal fleecing, floating white and high 
Over a pale serene turquoise sky, 

Is seen his bright point shining from afar, 

This solitary sovereign silver star, 

Lonely aloft above all others there 
In the clear distant silences of air. 

The uttermost hushed reaches, the rarer vasts of space 
And out beyond, his solemn course can trace— 
Supreme within the firmament of art. 

And there below, in his appointed place 
Aerial aeons of light and time apart, 

In vital correlation a later star will grace 
This sweeping sea-green evening expanse; 

By lucent contrast lustre thus impart; 

And, of irradiant gauze, a haze and halo spin 
His calm ardent diamond to enhance, 

Weaving even the quiet into his argent trance. 

Tranquil as fire aspiring, his spirit strives within 
Against the gravitation-drag of earth 
And ballast weights of death, that hanging sag 
Down with load stones his inspiration’s birth; 

And, like an urgent phoenix, burns to spring 
Heavenward from this parent torturing: 

Through its celestial anguish to attain 
His still affinity, and complement the twain; 

Nor is his empyreal invocation vain, 

Crying from out the profound last crisis of his heart; 
'‘Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art!” 
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But here is the merest ripple of their reflected light 
In these dark uncertain waters' slow tide, 

Streaked with equivocal peacock blue-green: 

The mirror of deep twilight’s aquamarine; 

Where wavering, my indecisions slide. 

And I wade in a wide-oncoming night. 

Lacking the strong soul's confident foresight, 

Asunder torn a hundred ways inside. 

How in insignificant presumption can I stand 
Under the massed material shadow of the land; 

Raise my admiring eyes and dumb in wonder stare. 
Forcing my soul for thoughts, which high into the air 
I send as faulty homage, chaotically planned? 
Hopeless with those incomparables ever to compare; 
Vain my temerity, and deaf to dare; 

All blind the divine desire that would unite 
My soul with theirs arising, in unseen flight! 


Archibald T. Strong 

VAIN DEATH 

% 

All the first night she might not weep 
But watched till morning came. 

And when she slept at dawn, she heard 
The dead man call her name. 

All the next night she watched and wept 
And called on death for grace, 

And when she slept before the dawn 
She saw the dead man's face. 

The third night through she laughed as one 
That knows her way to bliss. 

And in the instant ere she slept 
She felt the dead man's kiss. 

She rose and faced the flickering fire, 

(And, oh, but she was fair!) 

Like a wild witch behind her danced 
The shadow of her hair. 
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She took her penknife from its sheath, 
The tender blade she kissed, 

And by the firelight's dying leap 
She bared her little wrist; 

And where the vein ran large and blue 
She cut, once and again, 

Yet ere she swooned from life, she knew 
Her death had been in vain; 

For while life thundered in her ears 
Ere yet her pulse might fail, 

Far off across the kindless night 
She heard the dead man’s wail; 

And knew her doom was one with theirs 
That kill the life God gave, 

And that she might not leave this earth 
Her soul alive to save, 

But ay must dwell within that house 
As in a living grave, 

While he for whom she died might ne'er 
Win to her in that place, 

But must for ever make his moan 
Ranging in agony alone 
The trackless void of space. 


Lelia Suleau 


REVERIE 

It is the hour of willows. Here 

black willows lean their brows upon black waters. 

Though all the river-reeds are gone 

like winds into the night, they dream 

some melancholy dream of old. 
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Dark daughter 

of darker Time. They were not told 
the small starred lilies at their feet 
died in the Autumn; they did not hear 
the moaning rain*s lament; they seem 
to have stayed for centuries thus, 
statues of abstraction in the sleet 
of ageless winter. 

Do they fear 

if that black mirror moves, some dead Narcissus will die again, 

do they fear to walk lest some Ideal 

of ancient Thought should shudder there a space, 

and vanish in the surface wilderness; 

and Echo from her withered woodlands steal, 

sad as forgotten song, and fill the place 

with furtive half-rememberings of shunned caresses and antique pain. 


Bronnie Taylor 


DARK HERITAGE 

This then our heritage?—the blood and tears 
Of storied arms, and their all-valiant rust, 

The crowned skulls and the heroic dust, 

And all the tragic pageant of the years. 

The broken dreams passed down from age to age, 
Old passion and old pain and old desire, 

(Long dead and sunk to frozen ash their fire) 
These are our birthright, these our heritage. 

Oh to be free from all this ghostly rout 
Of vanished years that crowd and cling about 
The magic of our young realities! 

Dream-laden still we move from day to day 
Amid the stench of the dead centuries. 

And creep from disillusion to decay. 
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FROM 

THE TRAVELLER 

Is it now true that I am home in Australia? 

I was most constantly fickle, and yet came home. 
Hot rock-knuckles amid this breathless bracken 
jut to the light that glints unwinkingly 
from every slack leaf, every crook and jag 
of silvery deadwood. Glare, not colour, hangs 
like gauze around me, irregularly scrawled 
grey-green and umber, with abrupt interruptions 
of blackness: I can feel the heat in my guts, 
the light in my bones. But it is very strange 
not to be still in Venice, not to have stayed 
at Caragaphooca Castle among the fays, 
not to have become enchanted—etherialized— 
somewhen, somewhere. Wan film on film of bush 
hangs round the strict rock that is harsh to my hand, 
the immediate point of contact, the physical rub. 

This is the naked and aboriginal feel 
of Nobody’s Land for which my dreaming flesh— 
speeding to dine in wildernesses of suburb, 
hiring trunks at a roofed-in swimming-pool, 
touring with crowds to recommended mountains— 
ached for long years. Wild rocks and rag-like trees 
crossfaded hourly with the orthodox town, 
the formal field. But it is active joy, 
pushing through scrub, to feel the bush no ghost— 
an angular presence, elbowy, lean as famine, 
dry-rasping, hot with prickles, topping a crag, 
to greet the satin sea where one white sail 
glides like a fin; rolling in sand as fine 
as table salt, or inland on a desert 
standing at midnight opposite the moon 
to find afresh that the elements are four, 
not ninety-two. I count them by their feel, 
think with my nose and skin, alive not dying. 
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RAFFERTY RIDES AGAIN 

There’s a road outback that becomes a track 
Where the hills dip down to the plain; 

And on misty moonlight nights up there 

The old inhabitants all declare 

On his big black stallion (or was it a mare?) 

RafFerty rides again. 

A bushranger bold in the days of old, 

Twas an evil name that he bore, 

Till they shot him down from behind a tree— 

At least that’s the yarn they told to me 
When I asked who this RafFerty bloke might be, 

And what he was riding for. 

And it now appears, after all the years 
That low in his grave he has lain, 

That o’er the hills, in the same old way, 

Dashing and debonair, reckless, gay. 

On his chestnut charger (or was it a bay?) 

RafFerty rides again. 

I have waited long the old hills among, 

But my vigils have been in vain; 

I’ve perched all night in a towering tree. 

But devil a ride he'd ride for me. 

Though I would have given the world to see 
RafFerty rides again. 

But the tale is true that I’m telling you, 

Though it’s ages since he was slain; 

To all the folk in the hills ’tis known 
That, awesome and spectral, and all alone, 

On his snow-white courser (or was it roan?) 

RafFerty rides again. 
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Charles Tompson^ 

A SONG FOR 26 JANUARY 

Being the xxxvi Anniversary of the Colonization of Neiv South Wales. 

When first above the briny surge 
Australia reared her towVing crest, 

The roaring gales confounded fled, 

The troubled billows sunk to rest, 

And proud above the azure flood, 

Fixed and immoveable she stood. 

The tritons, with their writhen shells, 

Made all the hollow grots rebound; 

Earth to her inmost centre shook, 

Old Ocean trembled at the sound, 

And, august, from his crystal caves. 

Rose Neptune, sovereign of the waves. 

This hand his foaming steeds restrained. 

And that the mighty trident bore, 

Which, when the angry monarch strikes. 

His empire roars from shore to shore. 

He raged not now; but, with a smile 
Prophetic, thus addressed our isle: 

“Commerce, on halcyon wings, shall hail 
Thy havens, yet to man unknown. 

And loyalty shall stamp thy name 
The brightest gem in Albion’s crown! 

While the prolific bosom pours 
Earth’s richest gifts in lavish show’rs.” 

Thus spoke the god, then dived beneath; 

The peaceful calm was now no more. 

The howling gales resumed their ire, 

The billows dashed the sounding shore, 

And wind and waves, without control. 

Bellowed their rage from pole to pole. 

• First native born Australian poet to publish a volume of verse; H'ild Notes from 
the Lyre of a Native Minstrel. Sydney. Ceoige Howe, 1826. 
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Ages have rolled their circling orbs 
Since dumb Creation heard the tale, 

Still each returning year beheld 
Rude Darkness o’er our isle prevail; 

But now the dawn of science gleams 
And Hope streams wide her ruddy beams, 


Peace lifts her olive sceptre high, 

Brown Industry assumes the plough, 
Commerce expands her canvas wings, 

Wealth points where honour guides the prow; 
These, happy Australasia, these 
Proclaim thee “Queen of Southern Seas!” 


This is the joy-inspiring day 
That gave these blessings to our lot, 
Then let us share the social rites, 

Join hands, all malice be forgot! 

The little star, once marked by none. 
Now shines a bright—a blazing sun. 


Val Vallis 


THE TWO WHARVES 

Like old men yarning on a hotel veranda 

The piles of the up-stream wharf lounge on the tide. 

They have all the leisure of the sea—time 

To talk of parasite crabs, bright medals pinned 

On their coats to hide where cobra holes need mending 

The splintered planking hurls the sunlight down 

In shafts of green flame through the shaded sea 

Where bream make home and north-bound salmon rest. 

A new construction of blueprints, concrete, steel, 
Commands the deeper water to the south. 

The rip of the tide slips cleanly through its piles. 

For no weeds dare to make such sleekness home; 

And Its hard to tell where the road from the city ends 
Or the bitumen surface laid upon the decking 
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Of the pier begins, so subtle its engineering. 

Webbed fast in hawsers, ships from overseas 
Lie, impotent, against its massive throat 
And see their cargo greedily devoured 
By trains and trucks, with only a drift of dust 
From the city road to thank them for their service. 

They remember, the old men, knee-deep at low water, 

The day (was it sixty years ago?) they assembled 
Raw ironbark recruits, an impressive company 
The bullock teams conscripted from the hills; 

And the years when wooden ships jostled beside them— 
How they would watch the sails like a lost cloud moving 
Up-harbour before the wind. How long ago 
That the barnacles came to stay and blinded their eyes, 
Those old men reeling on the waters edge? 

Though they were wild in their youth, and the town 
Year by year shunned them and moved away 
To the south, preferring the structure of concrete and steel, 
They will loiter till death in the path of tides unborn; 

For there’s much of life to recall—the last sail 
Like a sea-gull flying out of time for ever, 

And the coming of coaling ships, a crow returning. 

Leaning above the flood, sunset and slag 
Brimming the cupola of the western hills, 

Those darkened pillars, looming on the flame, 

Rise with the grandeur born of being old 

As beacons charted on the course of time 

To mark where men once paused to shape their dreams. 


H. M. Vintner 


SONG 

Sleep quietly now, my darling, while you can, 
Swiftly the night will pass; 

Quick in your body the love of a man, 

Like wine in a glass. 

Easy and empty I go 
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On your breath s lift and flow, 

Your breast like a shell to my ear, 

That I may hear 
Rivers of veins moving 
Rich with loving. 

Sleep quiedy now, calm in your satisfaction, 
Though soon the day will come, 

And the forgotten world of action 
Explode like a bomb. 

The great animals need 
No assurance after the deed, 

Untouched by the weight of history; 

Why then must we 
Feel in the night's passing 
Worlds falling? 


MOMENT IN HISTORY 

1 

Heavy with love your sleeping head 
Moveless may lie upon my arm, 

Though many thousands taste dark death 
Before dawn makes this beauty warm; 
Here, in our private sanctuary 
History, contemptuous, passes by. 

Time runs express, and will not keep 
Reserved compartments while we sleep; 
The complete and violent act of love 
No worlds will move. 

Now closed in sleep, rose-petal lids 
Shelter the light unheeding mind 
From pressure of a shaking world 
Until the sensual coma end. 

And beauty's white perfection yield 
Dominion in this darkness held. 

Knives of the common agony enter 
Into our secluded centre. 

Without, there waits a world to take 
Upon my back. 
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II 

We have known actual chaos, 

A world of broken windows. 

With no shutters to close, 

And no blinds to draw 
To keep in our private house 
Things as they were before. 

Some have smelled disaster; 

The bomb blast at the door 
Has thrust a lightning paw 
And an ominous voice 
Into established order, 

Shaking the settled poise. 

Fences ripped from the garden, 

Walls from the guarded estate; 

And past the shattered gate, 

Much nearer than before, 

Troubling footman and warden. 

The voices at the door, 

III 

Guns not audible to the actual ear 
Sound in the walls and shake the street; 

Shell-bursts the tremors under our feet; 

The octopus now sprawled on Asia 
Throws a shadow Here. 

Here, too, the gun is loaded, hand on trigger, 

Pointing a threat into our life; 

Here, too, the bomb and the guerrilla knife; 

While the careful voice of the radio announcer 
Reduces death to a figure. 

No longer aeroplanes like hawks may hover, 

Target for upturned curious eyes; 

Now glasses search, the slender barrels rise, 

Bodies shrink from expected pain, the tearing splinters, 
Eyes flinch to cover. 
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Here, now, the imagined dread is real, and drives 
New wedges in the conscious mind; 

The writing’s on the wall, and underlined; 

History moves faster than the pen and writes 
In steel upon our lives. 


Brian V re font 


O INNOCENCE 

There where gleams the only innocence. 

Perfect and stable as stones, 

Bones of the long dead, air-polished and supplicate, 

There the blanched thought of the live wanders 
And for ever troubled wanders, 

Plucks with feared joy a blue star between stones and bones, 
Blue and alive for a memory’s buttonhole, 

Shivers and passes under stare of a flowering moon. 
Dispassionate as bones, as stones. 

Down, down, O bones! You have no innocence, 

No right cringing dead white in the moonlight, 

Climbing up, up like vines, wreathing these limbs, 

These thoughts, these dreams, this supplicate yielding loneliness 
That in a death-soiled guilt 
Wanders ever in sad innocence, 

Plucking a blue-bell for a majestic memory 
Of some boneless dream; what a revenge! 

How merciless to stare there where life 

Comes whiles of a night to watch a dead moon glow! 

The river of dream is crazy with tall ships—passing—gone, 
They tome with white sails bent and full of wind—they sway, 
They shriek with laughter—pass—are gone. 

Bone-melting dreams dancing in a whirl of blood 
And swirled skirts to wild tarantellas, 

Forgetting the bones and the stones 
Under a lunatic moon; O innocence! 
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NIGHT 

I WATCHED the pale mopn slowly slip, 
Inch by inch, till gone; 

Shrink like a friend’s face on a ship, 
Die like a song. 

And what was left was emptiness, 

And a wind sighing, 

The magic and the wistfulness 
Of a bird’s flying. 

The negro Night lay woman-still 
And fixed her eyes on me, 

Casting her ancient secret will 
On man and tree. 

I felt her supple black hands reach 
And fingertip my eyes; 

Her nakedness clung like a leech 
About my thighs. 

She smothered me with soft, wide lips; 
She held me with her stare; 

My limbs grew numb beneath her hips; 

I breathed her hair. 

Cold mists rose ghostly from her breath; 
Her hands were clammy-dead; 

She sighed; it had the lisp of death; 

She raised her head. 

She rose, and tiptoed secret back 
With a finger on her mouth; 

She left a shadow in her track 
For lovers’ drouth. 

Thin leaves stood up and felt the sun, 

An earthy, moulding tang 
Unbent, a trembling cobweb hung, 

And a bird sang. 
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THE NET-MENDERS 

I CAME upon them by a strip of sea, 

In a drizzle of rain mending their fishing-net, 

Four swift brown hands, and lean with industry, 

Shuttling the thin twine skilfully in-out, repairing the fret 
Of rock-jag, shark-tooth and thresh; 

He, tense as a mackerel, strong and agile. 

Sea-eyed and grim as a rock, turned, and his smile 
Was as the wonder of sunshine on sea-rock, 

His fingers harping the net-mesh; 

She on the sea-side, facing the land, took stock 
Of me leisurely nearing, through half-shut eyes. 

‘‘Defence,” I thought: but her mouth relaxed, went sweet 
And soft as a sea-flower, her hands’ enterprise 
On the sea-side of the breaks in the net 
Rippling the strings of the two-sided harp o’ the sea, 

And I thought, “Here is where sea-melodies meet, 

Mending the breakage of earth-sea fret,” 

And the strange great grace of simplicity came on me. 

If they had angers in them, these two by the sea. 

Not in the two days dwelt with them, 

Watching the shuttle flying, the flat corks tied, 

And the strong boat pitch-caulked for battle with the sea. 
Was flaw apparent in the gem; 

Their poverty, too real for pride to hide, 

Gave them no envy, not even in the lamp-light 
And shadows of our talk. 

Not when the net was trailed and netted naught 
Save weed, nor when I spoke, that unforgettable night 
We fought the tide, and drifted home star-caught. 

And I spoke of the hawk 

Now in the dark vanished, that all day long 

Circled and soared and plunged on innocence; 

“Cruel life!” I cried. 

But my cry crossed over the woman’s song. 

Over the zither of the boat cutting the brine, and died, 

And the man said, “It is life,” 

And the boat gritted the waiting sand 
With the sound of a cleansing knife. 

And we slept, at life’s command. 
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tea-tree 

This is tea-tree country, still stand clumps 

Of these white-lady trees, circumspect and quieter 
In land or sea-wind than the gums. 

A fitful sighing will start gums singing, 

Their leaves are bold and shaped to take the wind. 

And stiff to chatter it; but the tea-trees’ spear-shaft leaves 
btand shm and straight, in adult growth, edge to the wind. 
And the listener hears only the swift cutting of a gale 
In aerial slivers; the leaves of young tea-trees 
Hang too limply-watery to be resonant, not yet 
T^eir boles make paper for the wind's vagrant tearing; 

Only from their elders the listener hears 
A flapping Chinese music of fat hands' clapping 
The thin white singing of an Orient dream, 

May hear the sensuous rustle 
Of heavy silks and the creak of cottons, 

Audience to the tea-trees. 

To be in tea-tree country is to see and smell 
A gendeness; if the listener to little-music 
Shut out an hour ago, an hour hence, 

Trance him from iron and fumes of politics. 

Break off two leaves and crush them as in handshake 
With a woman, his reward will be an aromatic unction— 
Myrrhed resin and wild honey and the rank of grass, 

Wilder and hotter than the small white stars of tea-tree bloom; 
And he be wise in drinking wildling scents 
He will drink quick—one draught, and then cast down 
The glass; more than heaven is heaven too much. 

The tea-tree leaves one moment yield their all; 

Their essence bled, they are but a song sung. 


Francis Webh 

FROM 

LEICHHARDT PANTOMIME 

The Two On The Map 

Honour, courage, ambition, rearing from madness 
Three tablets for all to read. At the rail of the ship 
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I read, while futilities slipped back from me, 

Paled out and set, like stars. There were fresh stars, 

Lx)vely and cruciform, nor could butting winds 
Ruffle their snowy altitudes and calms, 

Nor fretful clouds, blown fleece of circumstance, 

Qing long to their widespread arms—ambition, honour: 
Then dawn; then sun—blinding streak through the hawse 
That flashing cable! Beaches and sudden hills 
Dominant, swept with chivalr)'. Courage in the glow, 

So prodigal a battery of brilliance that the spirit 
May learn the ways of the sun. 

In the pillaged places. 

In ransacked Europe, I found no ebullience, 

But darkness, horizonless. Always the drifting eyes 
Around me, searching for something; in cathedrals. 
Libraries, palaces, in the riddle of the old mirror— 

But finding nothing, book nor laboured stone 
Nor glass, that has not known the famished eyes 
Year after year; as from soured plots of earth 
Only a grudged but inevitable harvesting. 

Antiquity shackles them to the chain-gangs of the dead; 
Season and calendar bring no change, renewal: 

Still from the white charity-robe of winter 
Projects the tawny angular despair 
Of wall and tenement. 

. Southward the new, the visionary! 
This is a land where man becomes a myth; 

Naked, his feet tread embers for the truth; 

Desert will claim him, mountain, precipice, 

(Larger than life their terrors, more beautiful 
Than the forms of life their shapes of peril); beauty 
Shed, league by league, the dense wrappings of living, 

The past, dishonour. No famished eyes but his 
Will know her radiant body—the dark hunters 
Are eyeless and incurious as death, 

Mountain or precipice. 

Living as a bird lives, 

I try my wings, alert, until in the heart 
Breaks free the fiery migratory lust 
For Spring, starry, virginal, 

A lonely source whose waters seek no sea. 
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FROM 

A DRUM FOR BEN BOYD 

The Captain of the Oberon 

I HAD never before held death, pale and polished, in my hands, 
Nor dreamed it so round and empty and motionless. . . . 

Interesting job, I thought, quite a touch of romance. 

This search for a dead man’s skulF to placate some vault; 

With a useful bonus if the search proved successful. 

Ajid ril admit that the man had intrigued me, 

A fairytale customer with a trick of vanishing. 

Leaving a score of yarns. But I could fool him 
With a Government charter behind me to track him down 
If alive, or ransom his bones. Find the skull, they reckoned, 
And we know all the secrets—well, I’ve done that; 

But something triumphs here and it’s not their triumph, 
Something over my shoulder keeps repeating 
That this in my hands is a guess or maybe a lie. 

The usual dull slog through the islands with the sky quivering. 
Gasping for air, the water oily and steaming, 

And a pillar of squall moving here and there; 

At Guadalcanal, a couple of smashed canoes 
Rotted to paper-thickness; the long flat beaches 
Empty of motion but shaken with wandering sounds; 

Then a maddening haggle with the local savages. 

Almost a gunpoint bargain, you may say, 

Finally to receive this small grey shell 
Streaked in places by green lines of fungus. 

As I said before, he has the laugh on me, 

Leans over my shoulder, mocking the thing I clutch 
And poise and balance. Dead men have the power 
To mock us even while we juggle their actual bones; 

They have slipped clean out of illusion, and they grow— 

Six feet when he died—this fellow would top a cloud! 

The thing’s too full of ghosts—I hate the feel of it. 

Holding it is like splintering a mirror 

And finding a thousand faces round your boots. 
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FROM “AUSTRALASIA”^ 

In other climes, Bellona’s temples shine, 

Ceres', Pomona's, Bacchus', Pan’s be thine, 

And chaste Minerva's; from thy peaceful plains 
May glory's star ne’er charm thy restless swains; 

Ne'er may the hope of plunder lure to roam 
One Australasian from his happy home; 

But rustic arts their tranquil hours employ; 

Arts crown'd with plenty, and replete with joy: 

Be theirs the task to lay with lusty blow 
The ancient giants of the forests low, 

With frequent fires the cumber'd plain to clear. 

To tame the steed, and yoke the stubborn steer, 

With cautious plough to rip the virgin earth. 

And watch her first-born harvest from its birth. 

Till ting’d with summer suns the golden glade 
Delight the hind, and claim the reaper's blade:— 

Theirs too the task, with skilful hand to rear 
The varied fruits that gild the ripen'd year; 

Whether the melting peach, or juicy pear, 

Or golden orange, most engage their care:— 

Theirs too round stakes, or trellis’d bow'rs to twine 
The pliant tendrils of the shooting vine; 

And, when beneath their blushing burdens bow 
The yielding stems,—the gen'rous juice to stow 
In copious jar, which drain'd on festive day. 

May warm each heart, and chase its glooms away:— 

Theirs too on flow’ry mead, or thymy steep 
To tend with watchful dog the timid sheep; 

And, as their fleecy charge are lying round. 

To wake the woodlands with their pipe’s soft sound. 

While the charm'd Fauns and Dryads skulking near. 

Leave their lone haunts, and list with raptur'd ear. 


• From Wentworth’s poem 
Cambridge in the year 1823. 


Australasia” submitted for the Chancellor’s Medal 
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TO THE SABBAT 

Midsummer night; a silence grips the earth; 

The moon makes ashen twilight in the town; 

No light in any window, and each house 
Stands a black block of shadow in the dim. 

No leaf, no twig has movement—for the wind 
Died with the day—and through the passing hours 
The quiet setdes like a shrouding mist. . . . 

But suddenly the silence gives and breaks; 

Twelve thunderous strokes reverberate from the tower, 
Fly whirling through the town and over the fields 
And lift and rise towards the watching stars. 

To die in muffled meanings near the moon. 

Scarce has the clangour ended when a sound 
Comes, faint at first but swelling loud and strong, 
Strange-toned and hideous, filling all the sky; 
Unnumbered voices shrieking through the night. . . . 

Over the distant poplars, hurding higher. 

The Satanic host comes speeding: fair-faced girls, 

Their rounded bodies naked, glimmering white; 

Fierce hags with wrinkled skin and scanty hair 
And loathsome limbs in nauseous display; 

Amongst them writhe foul demons, leering, rank. 

Who claw lasciviously at snowy thighs 
And curving waists and jutting breasts of joy; 

With sensual movements of moon-tinted charms 
The witch-maidens incite them, and the hags 
Leap jealously upon their fairer sisters 
To be repulsed by scaly devil arms. . . . 

Up, up into the heavens the rabble wheels. 

Like a vast wedge it points across the moon; 

Some ride on broomsticks, some on squealing swine, 
Others are stretched out on priapic goats. 

While, without aid, by weird power some fly 
Faster and faster headlong down the sky, 

A churning, seething mass of mingled limbs, 

Hair streaming out, red lips and black lips foaming, 

A vortex in their wake, and fetid wind; 

And as they race along the upper air 
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Their voices blend in one long pealing scream_ 

The Sabbat, to the Sabbat!” So they fade. . . . 

And on the dim earth lying far below 
The tired labourer stirs in heavy sleep 
As through his slumber-portalled brain faint cries 
Come stealing, and his dreams are filled with shapes 
An obscene coven, chanting paeans of Hell. 


Andrew White 

THE SOLITUDE OF ALEXANDER 

SELKIRK 

Here at the worlds asylum seven years, 

Seven stilly years in vaulted solitude, 

I, lost and loneliest of mariners, 

Yearn for my fellowship with man renewed; 

I am tired of dreams divine or else imbued 
With some new aspect of the shining spheres: 

Mortality subsists on mortal food. 

Once I had thought to break from the underground. 
Mammon had buried me, had covered me 
With loathsome dust from his decaying mound, 
Muttering and complaining listlessly: 

"‘Mortal! Cease this mute day-dreaming! See! 

Your fancies fret like pallid moths around 
The Lamp of Earth poised in serenity!” 

I had drunk Life s wine even to the sorry lees, 

Wherefore should I taste again? Why wait 
For each direction of each wimpling breeze, 

Knowing to Wisdom I might be dedicate? ’ 

Was not my soul something insatiate? 

As if in answer to my speechless pleas. 

Here was I left by most ironic fate. 
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A memory stands upon the barren shore, 

A presence of past bliss, a mockery, 

Taunting of how in rapture, long before, 

1 laughing cast gold coins into the sea. 

Crying: “All ye can buy, save Liberty; 

And Liberty is mine, as once of yore 
I hoped in dreams that Mankind might be free!” 

I had remembered how the tale was told 
In some forgotten tome of other days 
Of fakirs that, unstained by curse or praise, 

Kept breath through generations manifold, 

Secured from yelling fame and gaudy gold. 

Sons of a light above those wits of old 
That stepped to immortality on a phrase. 

My spirit is too young; it erst had flown 
To heaven s utmost boundaries, which lie. 

Splendid as light about a mountain throne, 

Beyond the pale of earth’s infinity. 

My spirit is too young: the flesh must die, 

Fall off as a husk full many a time unknown. 

Before its dwelling-place is the most high. 

The sun beams down blue vistas of the air; 

The tropic birds flash from the hour of waking; 

The beast’s eyes phosphorescent in his lair 
Gleam like two oracles; and, unmistaking, 

Ah! always the beat and wash of the sea breaking 
Repeatedly on the strand, as, year on year. 

Earth, air, stars, sun, their occult rhythm are making. 

I am a part of all monotony. 

Mock monarch of the kingdom of mine eye. 

Nor am I one with Nature: haply she, 

Spreading her fruits and foliage that vie 
With all enchanted slumber can supply, 

In discord finds the zest for harmony. 

Since peace leaves victims of a brilliant lie. 

Never was an aeon of peace upon earth, supreme! 
The moon is setting; the stars are withered; the sky 
Is an opening bud of day; and, half a dream, 
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Eastward the multifoliate fleeces lie 
In unsubstantial beauty, questioning why 
My heart, which is wed to silence, cannot beam 
With joy, nor leave this prison. Lost am I. 

Lost! Save in one glimpse phantasy can bring 
With Hesper, when distinctly through the gloam, 
Magnificent as an angelic thing, 

I see my old ship over the wide bay come. 

Gliding exultantly through the whispering foam 
With towery massiveness of snowy wing 
To take me to the haven of my home. 


Patrick White 

WHEN THOUGHTS ARE STILL 

AND FORMLESS 

There are days when thoughts are still and formless 
As the old people sitting on benches in parks: 

Stoop-backed, whiskered, chin-on-hand; 

And pale widow-thoughts blinking at the glare. 

There is no reason for their being, 

For their heaped-up existence on benches in parks; 

Yet sometimes between the slits of their eyes, 

Out of a moth-ball stupor, of jet bonnets and mustiness. 
Flickers the glimpse of another world: 

The smooth drift of sunlight through the trunks of trees, 

And cowslips starred with tears. 


RAIN IN SUMMER 

O, THESE days when it rains 

And the trees are wrought with tinkling drops, 
And the trees are green, too green. 

And grey is hung where blue has been, 
Bellying over the chimney-pots; 

Then it pains 

Me to hear the musical air, 

Bright with the daggers of diamond rain 
That pierce my heart yet draw no blood, 
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Only melancholy's flood. 

O, then 1 long for the days again 
When pavements flare, 

And heavy the scent beneath the limes, 

In the golden-glimmering shade 
That is spilled in pools by the iron seats; 

When a tongue-tied, weary church bell chimes 
Out of a lost decade; 

And the cypress greets 

The air with a withering, weary sigh. 

O, then am I given birth again 
By the heavy, pregnant, brooding one; 

And the glossy-feathered sky 

Stands from the ashes where cold she has lain, 

And her claws are barbed with the gold of the Sun. 


G. White 

BETRAYAL 

Surely the birds 
Could have warned me then 
That you lied— 

Surely the little secret flowers 
Have plucked me 
From your side. 

Why should I live to know 
Myself betrayed— 

Drowned in a mind so deep. 

So calm and undismayed 
No slightest ripple 
Would appear 
Should I for ever weep— 

No stir 

If I for ever prayed. 

Surely the wind 

Could have warned me then 

That you lied. 

Surely the little floating leaves 
Have brushed me 
From your side. 
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SHE COMES AS COMES THE 

SUMMER NIGHT 

She comes as comes the summer night, 
Violet perfumed, clad with stars, 

To heal the eyes hurt by the light 
Flung by Day*s brandished scimitars; 

The parted crimson of her lips 
Like sunset clouds that slowly die, 

When twilight with cool finger-tips 
Unbraids her tresses in the sky. 

The melody of waterfalls 
Is in the music of her tongue. 

Low chanted in dim forest halls 
Ere Dawn’s loud bugle call has rung; 

And as a bird with hovering wings 
Halts o’er her young one in the nest. 

Then droops to still his flutterings, 

She takes me to her fragrant breast. 

O star and bird at once thou art, 

And Night, with purple-petall’d charm. 
Shining and singing to my heart. 

And soothing with a dewy calm. 

Let Death assume this lovely guise. 

So darkly beautiful and sweet, 

And, gazing with those starry eyes. 

Lead far away my weary feet. 

And that strange sense of valleys fair 
With birds and rivers making song 
To lull the blossoms gleaming there— 

Be with me as I pass along. 

Ah! lovely sisters, Night and Death, 

And lovelier Woman—wondrous three. 
Givers of Life,” my spirit saith. 

Unfolders of the mystery! 
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Ah! only Love could teach me this, 

In memoried springtime long since flown; 
Red lips that trembled to my kiss, 

That sighed farewell, and left me lone. 

O Joy and Sorrow intertwined, 

A kiss, a sigh, and blinding tears— 

Yet ever after in the wind, 

The bird-like music of the spheres! 


David McKee Wright 

THE BEGGAR^S BOWL 

Three grey beggars at the door— 
Con McAlister made four. 

What would yon small creature be 
Sitting by the stackyard tree? 

Sure, my heart was mercy light; 

Both my arms with meal were white. 
Four grey men on weary feet 
Blest me for the bite to eat. 

Four grey beggars at the door— 

Would they know my need was sore, 
Wanting four gold pounds to pay 
Land-rent of the fields that day? 

Up she came when they were gone. 
Red the shawl that she had on, 

Ragged kirtle to the knee, 

Greener than the sally-tree. 

"Bless your roof-thatch, lady kind; 

Cold the day and rough the wind— 
Let me sit on yon wee seat, 

Lady tall, to warm my feet." 

Ill I thought to speak her no. 

In she came from frost and snow, 

On the wooden creepy small 
Sat her down in cap and shawl. 
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Bowl of warm milk on her knee, 

Her blue eyes looked up at me— 

“Hand that gives for kindness’ sake 
Out of kindness' lap must take.” 

“Sure,” I laughed, “the cows are kind; 

Small your need that I would mind 
Giving what your bowl will hold, 

Bite and sup against the cold.” 

Out she went when she was warm, 

Bag of white meal on her arm— 

“Gold and corn be in your store,” 

So she blest me at the door. 

Shawn, my man, was far away. 

And the land-rent was to pay; 

Rough of voice and ill of look 
Him that brought the quarter s book. 

Near my three blue rows of delf. 

Up I reached to touch the shelf. 

Three white crowns I had to pay 
What the man would ask that day. 

Och, 'twas ill to fret and frown! 

Slow I took the silver down; 

Then I saw—keep still, my soul!— 

What was in the beggar's bowl. 

Four gold pounds, and minted new— 

Och, my heart, what will I do? 

Will the kind hand-gift of such 
Curse me black at sight and touch? 

Father Flaherty came in. 

“Och, will it be soil or sin?” 

Sure, he laughed my fear away— 

“Let it soil the man you pay.” 

Shawn came home. His purse was full. 

Warm we keep the creepy stool. 

Always by the good turf blaze 
Beggars sit on winter days. 
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Grey old men, on weary feet, 

Bless me for the bite to eat. 

Hand that gives for kindness' sake 
Out of kindness’ lap will take. 


A SONG OF LITTLE GARDENS 

There's a hum of quiet music in the deepening of the twilight. 
Like far bells in distant valleys heard through lull of murmurous 
trees, 

Or the elfin chant that haunts us when the thin moon casts a shy 
light 

Down a happy wind-tossed mountain with a cornfield at its knees. 

Tis the song of little gardens, ’tis the song of quiet labour, 

Of the purple grapes in cluster and the rose upon the wall. 

Of the blue smoke climbing skyward and the kindly-nodding neigh¬ 
bour, 

And the moist, warm earth upbreathing its brown benison for all. 

Tall white angels, winging higher through the incense that enshrouds 
them. 

Striking with their slim, white fingers chords with Godward longing 
tense, 

Pause and bend with eager faces through the mystery that clouds 
them, 

As that lower, sweeter earth-note trembles on their holy sense. 

Tis the song of litde gardens, weeded borders green and growing, 
Watered seed-beds faintly breathing where the starlight fires the dew, 
Youngest tendrils closely clinging, and the broad leaves softly blowing 
Over buds that kiss in darkness when the warm wind wakes anew- 

Where the drums of death are throbbing, and the fires of doom are 
burning, 

And the lightnings fork and shiver through the fields of God's despair, 
Where the torrent slaughter pouring hellward with each day's 

returning, . 

Drowns the world in tears of madness, comes a murmur on the air. 
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'Tis the sigh of little gardens, trampled under foot and wasted, 

Of the withered leaf and blossom by the black and broken wall, 

Of the vine torn from the trellis, and the fruit that falls untasted, 
And the awful thing unburied where the weeds are rank and tall. 

Through the world-cry and the darkness, stony grief, and fierce red 
sorrow. 

Through the war hymns and the shouting, through the victor’s shud¬ 
dering cheer, 

Comes the hope-voice, faint, but clearly borne on mist-wings of the 
morrow. 

Calling all the earth to quiet, making music of her fear. 

Tis the song of little gardens, better walled and safely guarded. 

With the large fruit hanging golden o’er the graves of broken kings; 
And the holy sweat of labour by the brown earth’s gifts rewarded, 
With the peoples calm to listen while the warm, sweet summer sings. 


SONG FROM "DARK ROSALEEN’ 

My Love goes out in a green dress. 

And her face is like a flower. 

And red, red are her lips to press 
All the white hour. 

I will walk far at her side 
Up and down the day. 

Lest any wind should see my bride 
And blow a thought away. 

And very near her will I sit 
When she takes her rest 
To watch the little sighs flit 
Like moths about her breast. 

And when the sky is dark above 
And good stars peep, 

They’ll know the way that happy love 
Kisses kind sleep. 
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BULLOCKY 

Beside his heavy-shouldered team, 
thirsty with drought and chilled with rain, 
he weathered all the striding years 
till they ran widdershins in his brain; 

Till the long solitary tracks, 
etched deeper with each lurching load, 
were populous before his eyes, 
and fiends and angels used his road. 

All the long straining journey grew 
a mad apocalyptic dream, 
and he old Moses; and the slaves 
his suffering and stubborn team. 

Then in his evening camp beneath 
the half-light pillars of the trees 
he filled the steepled cone of night 
with shouted prayers and prophecies, 

While past the campfire’s crimson ring 
the star-struck darkness cupped him round, 
and centuries of cattlebells 
rang with their sweet uneasy sound. 

Grass is across the waggon tracks, 
and plough strikes bone beneath the grass, 
and vineyards cover all the slopes 
where the dead teams were used to pass. 

O vine grow close upon that bone 
and hold it with your rooted hand. 

The prophet Moses feeds the grape 
and fruitful is the Promised Land. 


THE KILLER 

The day was clear as fire, 
the birds sang frail as glass, 
when thirsty I came to the creek 
and fell by its side in the grass. 
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My breast on the bright moss 
and shower-embroidered weeds, 
my lips to the live water 
I saw him turn in the reeds. 

Black horror sprang from the dark! 
in a violent birth, 
and through its cloth of grass 
I felt the clutch of earth. 

O beat him into the ground. 

O strike him till he dies, 

or else your life itself 

drains through those colourless eyes. 

I struck again and again. 

Slender in black and red 
he lies, and his icy glance 
turns outward, clear and dead. 

But nimble my enemy 
as water is, or wind. 

He has slipped from his death aside 
and vanished into my mind. 

He has vanished whence he came, 
my nimble enemy; 
and the ants come out to the snake 
and drink at his shallow eye. 


METHO DRINKER 

Under the death of winter’s leaves he lies 
who cried to Nothing and the terrible night 
to be his home and bread. “O take from me 
the weight and waterfall of ceaseless Time 
that batters down my weakness; the knives of light 
whose thrust I cannot turn; the cruelty 
of human eyes that dare not touch nor pity.” 
Under the worn leaves of the winter city 
safe in the house of Nothing now he lies. 
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His white and burning girl, his woman of fire, 
creeps to his heart and sets a candle there 
to melt away the flesh that hides the bone, 
to eat the nerve that tethers him in Time. 

He will lie warm until the bone is bare 
and on a dead dark moon he wakes alone. 

It was for Death he took her; death is but this 
and yet he is uneasy under her kiss 
and winces from that acid of her desire. 


BROTHER AND SISTERS 

The road turned out to be a cul-de-sac, 

stopped like a lost intention at the gate 

and never crossed the mountains to the coast; 

but they stayed on. Years grew like grass and leaves 

across the half-erased and dubious track, 

until one day they knew the plans were lost, 

the blueprint for the bridge was out of date, 

and now their orchards never would be planted. 

The saplings sprouted slyly; day by day 
the bush moved one step nearer, wondering when. 
The polished parlour grew distrait and haunted, 
where Millie, Lucy, John, each night at ten 
wound the gilt clock that leaked the year away. 

The pianola—oh, listen to the mocking-bird— 
wavers on Sundays and has lost a note. 

The wrinkled ewes snatch pansies through the fence 
and stare with shallow eyes into the garden 
where Lucy shrivels waiting for a word 
and Millie's cameos loosen round her throat. 

The bush comes near, the ranges grow immense. 

Feeding the lambs deserted in early spring, 

Lucy looked up and saw the stockman's eye 
telling her she was cracked and old. 
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The wall 

groans in the night and setdes more awry. 

Oh, how they lie awake. Their thoughts go fluttering 
from room to room like moths. “Millie, are you awake?” 
“Oh, John, I have been dreaming.” “Lucy, do you cry?” 
—meet tentative as moths. Antennae stroke a wing. 
“There is nothing to be afraid of. Nothing at all.” 


SOUTH OF MY DAYS 


South of my days’ circle, part of my blood’s country, 
rises the tableland, high delicate oudine 
of bony slopes wincing under the winter, 
low trees, blue-leaved and olive, outcropping granite— 
clean, lean, hungry country. The creek leaf-silenced, 
willow-choked; the slope a tangle of medlar and crab-api 
branched under and over, bearded with a green lichen 
and the old cottage lurching in for shelter. 



Oh, cold the blackfrost night. The walls draw in to the fire 
and the old roof cracks its joints, the slung kettle 
hisses a leak on the fire. Hardly to be believed that summer 
will turn up some time again in a wave of rambler roses, 
thrust its hot face in here, give us another yam; 
another story he can spin into a blanket against the winter. 
Seventy years of stories he clutches round his bones. 
Seventy years of summers hive in him like old honey. 

“Droving that year, Charleville to the Hunter, 
nineteen-one it was and the drought beginning- 
eft sixty head in the McIntyre, the mud round them 
hardened like iron; and the yellow boy died 
in the sulky ahead with the gear, but the horse went on; 
stopped at the Sandy Camp and waited in the evening. 

U was the flies we seen first, swarming like bees. 

Came to the Hunter, three hundred head of a thousand, 
cruel to keep them alive; and the river was dust. 
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“Mustering up the Bogongs in the autumn 

when the blizzards came early. Brought them down; we brought them 

down, what aren't there still. Driving for Cobb’s on the run 

up from Tamworth. Thunderbolt at the Hungry Hill; 

and I gave him a wink. 1 wouldn’t wait long, Fred, 

not if I was you: the troopers are just behind, 

coming for that job at the Hillgrove.' He went like a loony, 

him and his big black horse.” 

Oh, they slide and they vanish, 
as he shuffles the years like a pack of conjuror’s cards. 

True or not, it’s all the same; and the frost on the roof 
cracks like a whip, and the back log breaks into ash. 

Wake, old man. This is winter and the yarns are ended. 

No one is listening. 

South of my days’ circle 

I know it dark against the stars, the high lean country 
full of old stories that still go walking in my sleep. 
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INDEX TO FIRST LINES 

A horseman on a hilltop green 49 

A length of gut whereon the horsehairs whine, 327 

A mermaid's not a human thing, 24 

A nation of trees, drab green and desolate grey 148 

Across the ridge of Zonnebeke and on by lake and wood 306 

Across the stony ridges, 135 

Alas—that men have cUmbed too far 42 

All my life I have been waiting; 17 

All night a noise of leaping fish 310 

All that is not superhuman slips away 30 

All the first night she might not weep 359 

Alone by her fireside, 27 

Along the hard red dusty road, 120 

Along the serried coast the Southerly raves, 287 

An opal river and an opal sky— 11 

And shall a million tomorrows roll 258 

And suddenly the gutters ran, 130 

And they shook their sweetness out in their sleep, 175 

Another oflBce now the loud-voiced choir 208 

As fire, unfound ere pole approaches pole, 17 

As I rode in the early dawn, 141 

As I was coming in to Fenchurch Street, 223 

As the sun leaps up behind the range and throws 163 

At noon they fell upon Biddya, 157 

Beautiful bird, in as your wings as vivid 303 

Beauty imposes reverence in the Spring, 266 

Because you rejoice in life unappeasably, 248 

Before the glare o' dawn I rise 80 

Beside his heavy-shouldered team, 386 

Between the trees we saw the road 210 

Bird from the sky 246 

Blue hills that tower against the skyl 290 

Boring the darkness, these eyes bum 100 

Bride weather it is, my lad, 112 

But free no more—alas! 202 

By channels of coolness the echoes are calling, 174 

Captain Quiros and Mr William Lane, 353 

Cast back the doors! I stifle! Let the air 56 

Columbus looks toward the New World, 137 

“Come back, you brindled stallion of desire! 243 

Cook was a captain of the Admiralty 328 

Country towns, with your willows and squares, 327 

Cuckoo, be still! 253 

“Cure your soul through your senses, 304 

Dappled and silver-white, 200 
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Did you hear? A lost bronze cuckoo called from a silver-gum 

Didjeridoo—didjeridool 

Do you give yourself to me utterly, 

Down below the combers drape 
Down crumbling steeps I galloped fast; 

Each morning there were lambs with bloody mouth, 

“Each parting is a little death,” 

Eastward at last 
Elf-light, owl-light, 

Exhausted, this migrating bird 
Exit the ribald clown— 

Eyes that glow 

Far brighter Trophies Albion's Heroes bore, 

Far down the reach a creeping mist 

Fat and full of health are the valleys of the Condamine, 

Fear it has faded and the night: 

Fellers of Australier, 

Fifty thousand years ago 

First get out the map and look at the country. 

Flowers of red have sped us on our way; 

For my past suffering from hate 

For two dread days He slept in Palestine, 

Four weeks from Monte Video, 

From all division let our land be free. 

From dark of roots among the trees they creep 
From universal throes, immense 
Girl with eyes like dying flowers. 

Gloom. Softly the rain falls on the dark pathway, 

Grass like small feet following. 

Grey Winter hath gone, like a wearisome guest. 

Grunt of a horn and shuffle of thick tyres muffled 
Gutted of station, noise alone. 

Hark! the bells on distant cattle 

Hark! Young Democracy from sleep 

He had heard in a wind cooling his wounds of fire. 

He left his island home 

He was brought up out of the sea. 

He will forget 

Heavy with love your sleeping head 
Heavy with revelation is this hour: 

Here at the world’s asylum seven years, 

Here, awaiting what hereafter. 

Here fix the tablet. This must be the place 
Here is Martin’s round house; 

Here lies the woven garb he wore 
“Here we gather in the thunder 
Here where red dust rose 
Hidden beneath the mia-mia waits 
His stature dwarfs the eucalyptus tree. 

Ho! Ho! The fine fellow 

Hold hard, Ned! Lift me down once more, and lay me in the shade. 
Homeward, still homeward 

Honour, courage, ambition, rearing from madness 
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House, you are done . . . 

How dark lay the lake 

How old is my heart, how old, how old is my heart, 

How the red road stretched before us, mile on mile 
How will it end? 

I am shut out of mine own heart 
I am the first, of all the rancorous men 
I am the Judge, the flower of the law, 

T bring all problems to the light 
I came upon them by a strip of sea, 

I cry to you as I pass your windows in the dusk; 

I dare not leave the splendid town 

I had never before held death, pale and polished, in my hands, 
1 had written him a letter which I had, for want of better 
I have been dreaming all a summer day 
1 have come back again. 

I have defied suborning time’s attempt 
I have done well . . . 

I have grown past hate and bitterness, 

I have no ego, no conscious; 

I have seen a gum-tree 
I heard from the radio 

I know the shade grove where Dryads meet 
I let life send what glancing accidents 
I lie by the garden wall, 

I purposed once to take my pen and write, 

I said, This misery must end: 

I sat fluting, 

I saw a King go reeling down the air, 

I saw a man walk out into the night 
I saw the beauty go, 

1 span and Eve span 
I took a boat on a starry night 

I waken to morning in mazes of white limb-boughs, 

I walked in my garden 
1 watched the pale moon slowly slip, 

1 will be your lover 

I wish that you had died when you were dead 
I worshipped, when my veins were fresh, 

T would not curse your England, wise as slow. 

If you could lie upon this bertli, this berth whereon I lie. 

In a faint ethereal fleecing, floating white and high 
In a plushed lounge at the Cross, sipping his glass 
In a white gully among fungus red 
In old fields and the country of novice farms 
In other climes, Bellona’s temples shine, 

In that Arabian Desert where the sands 

In the dusk that clings about the amorous magnolias 

Indolent Adam Lindsay Gordon there. 

Into the mists of my dreams there surges 
Is it Deirdre of the Sorrows, 

Is it now true that I am home in Australia? 

Is love not everlasting. 
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It is the hour of willows. Here 

It seems unfair to call Silas a coward 

It was a calm, clear eve in the late November 

Its stones are set on the bleeding heart of sorrow, 

I ve done my share of shearing sheep, 

I’ve eaten bitter bread. 

Jack Grigett and John Giggler 

Leaving the dark-skinned brothers of the coast. 

Let me not call you lovely. Be 

Let us go down, the long dead night is done, 

Let us put feathers 
Let your song be delicate, 

Light your candles and keep your wake 
Like old men yarning on a hotel veranda 
Like silver birds the flutes and violins 
Look, eyes, look to the East 
Look how the slow fat bubbles break in rings, 

LookI Look! See, the kingfisher comes— 

Look, this is the way the man must move, 

Lost in the light that shadows with his wing 
Love needs no pondered words, 

Luis de Torres, on the Almiranta, 

mad Jasper stood poised on the skyscraper wall 

Maker of earth and sea. 

Midsummer night; a silence grips the earth; 

Moondeen, the oldest man of the river tribe, 

My dreams dissolve the day's illusive net: 

My heart rose when I looked on Samford 
My heart was wandering in the sands. 

My Love goes out in a green dress. 

Neon, 

Never admit the pain. 

New Virgin Youth in 1944 
No luck, there’s no room here. 

No sleep! I rise and burn the night away. 

North-east by north, in an inky sky, 

Not a sound disturbs the air. 

Not as the songs of other lands 
Not for the spider 

Not overheaci, these clouds, but from below 
Not there, my dear, not there; 

Now as the night treads softly on its way. 

Now, before dawn, Orion, 

Now, gladly, like myself, the sun 
"‘Now I lay me down to sleep . . 

Now the stock have started dying, for the Lord has sent a drought; 
Now up and down the sidling brown 
O could I take love lightly 
O deep and dewy hour 
O desolate eves along the way, how oft 
O did you see a troop go by 
O Heart of Spring! 

O, restless woman, woman of the house. 
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O, these days when it rains 
O what an eve was that which ushered in 
O white, cascading bloom, 

O white wind, numbing the world 
O wistful eyes that haunt the gloom of sleep, 

Oh, bury me in books when I am dead, 

Oh, came you up by the place of dread 

Old man July peers over fog-clouded glasses 

On a stump a bit of candle, wax 

On the death-still plain 

On the night guard, in the gun-park. 

On the ties and the piles they were printed in tar 
Once in an unfrequented garden-close. 

Once more this autumn-earth is ripe. 

Once, passing down a dusty lane, 

Only the creaking murmur of the wheel. 

Or the deep hooting of a satyr’s laugh. 

Out of a fold in time come silently fluttering 
Out of my house at evenfall I came. 

Out in the orange twilight 

Out on the wastes of the Never Never— 

Pass the whitewashed tower with care! 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow. 

Quietly as rosebuds 

Rain dripped from alien pines along that South-East road. 

Rain in my ears: impatiently there raps 

Red Charlie had seen wars and sin 

Rocks are held in the air 

Run, fox! no mincing stride 

Rust in the world’s stained wheat, fly in the rotting fruit! 
Sally’s hands are cool and quiet. 

Science may seek to pigeon-hole the stars. 

See the buoyant white of curved wings 
She came down through the dry creek bed, 

She comes as comes the summer night, 

She is more feared than the toothed reef she guards— 

She is not yet; but he whose ear 
Sing out and be happy! 

Sleep quietly now, my darling, while you can. 

Slow clouds have drifted all the dreaming noon 
Slow ticks the hour, and still the dead face smiles 
Slow to the dark edge of the dawn we came 
So all men come at last to their Explorer’s Tree, 

So long admired, yet till today 

So this is Spring, and it may not be in the season, 

Softly and humbly to the Gulf of Arabs 
Something is gone from these hillsides, 

Sound, sleeping sound, with their sere sails rotting round. 
South of my days’ circle, part of my blood’s country. 

Still art thou as a scent concealed. 

Store cattle from Nelanjie! The mob goes feeding past, 
Strange that life once I thought wore dignity 
Strong be thy walls, and mighty be thy gates, 
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Surely I heard a mopoke calling. HarkI 
Surely the birds 

Swaggies have often been there: 

Swing back the gate till it stumbles over the furrows, 

Tall trees and hills, and winding roads; 

Tell me what boots to battle, when the end 
That girl from the sun is bathing in the creek, 

“That just reminds me of a yam,” he said, 

That losel lad, the throstle . . . 

The bird is my neighbour, a whimsical fellow and dim; 

The camp-fire gleams resistance 

The cock that crowed this dawn up, heard 

The day was clear as fire. 

The daylight is dying 
The days of sweet October 
The dead are everywhere . . . 

The diggers are digging, and digging deep. 

The horses were ready, the raib were down. 

The joy of the early morning. 

The juggernauting trams and the prolonged 
The Lady of the Yarran tree. 

The light was out; the sky was down; 

The lights go out again tonight 

The lines grow slack in our hands at full high-water 

The London lights are far abeam 

The lone watch of the moon over mountains old. 

The love of field and coppice. 

The lovely things that I have watched unthinking, 

The men come quietly to the house. 

The Morning Star paled slowly, the Cross hung low to the sea. 
The night too quickly passes 

The old year went, and the new returned, in the withering weeks of 
drought; 

The road turned out to be a cul-de-sac. 

The rocks' black sheep mazing beside the sea 

The sandbird flies a challenge as it darts across the wheel, 

The sea, that long was faithful 
“The Seal The Seal” loud shout ten thousand men, 
the slope of the smoke of the boat-train skies 
The song that once I dreamed about. 

The Swan is deadi Sorrow that cries 

The Union was celebrated 

The vast cold silver sky 

The water eddies round in curling foam. 

The wind slammed shut the door and he remembered 
The winter eve is clear and chill; 

The young girl stood beside me. I 
Their breath is warm and sweet. It holds the smell 
Then it was winter and the hammering heart 
There are days when thoughts are stiU and formless 
There are three trees on O'Halloran Hill, 

There is a sense of rightness in a death 
There is no beauty in that land. 
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There is no soft beatitude in Death: *2 

There the blue-green gums are a fringe of remote disorder 207 

There was a man who slew a tree, 220 

There was movement at the station, for the word had passed around 298 
There where gleams the only innocence, 369 

There's a crack in the city—down the sharp street 80 

There's a hum of quiet music in the deepening of the twilight, 384 

There's a road outback that becomes a track 363 

There's an old square house 224 

These are the old men 284 

They are rhymes rudely strung with intent less 114 

They bled a bullock, and stripped the hide, 229 

They left the vine-wreathed cottage and the mansion on the hill, 85 

They will take us from the moorings, they will tow us down the Bay, 323 
This flaggy hand loved fire and fur, 216 

This is tea-tree country, still stand clumps 372 

This is the hour 150 

This morning after my plough 244 

This then our heritage?—the blood and tears 361 

This was a man who laughed and held a gun: 286 

Those dryads dancing in the sunlight free 20 

Thou art my morning sun 128 

Three grey beggars at the door— 382 

Through the sighing bush they bore him— 316 

Time erodes the fundamental. 73 

Time is the world's blood, and this limb of the world 219 

Time that is moved by little fidget wheels 336 

'Tis good to sit against a log 215 

To Pisa, 91 

Tonight I am mad. I whirl about a tree 257 

Tonight the hut grows menacing, the walls 53 

Tonight the stars are broken glass, 218 

Too precious, I have wasted it, 277 

Uncles who burst on childhood, from the East, 334 

Under the death of winter’s leaves he lies 387 

Under the dusty print of hobnailed boot, 67 

Under the dying sun 9 

Upon the agonizing fever of the world 259 

Voyage within you, on the fabled ocean, 208 

We call it home—this wide and hungry land— 88 

We walked among the cyclamens. You know, 255 

“We’ll all be rooned,” said Hanrahan, 266 

When bright Orion has declined 241 

When first above the briny surge 364 

When I go down to swimming, 229 

When I have books and pens and ink, 213 

When, now, they say “The Bush!", I see the top, 271 

When the earth at last crumbles I shall not believe it 318 

When the horse has been unharnessed and we've flushed the old 

machine, 71 

When the north wind moans thro' the blind creek courses 303 

When the sap runs up the tree, 47 

Whenever I nave, in all humility, moved 242 
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Where shall I hide my head and my face? 

White terror beats against the lowering sky, 

Who cried out in the night? 

Who goes forth on such a night? 

Who saw 

Why should you wake, my darling, at this hour. 

Will they never fade or passi 

Winter is here, and in the setting sun 

Winter must march, the almanac 

With Eastern banners flaunting in the breeze, 

Words are deeds. The words we hear 

"Wot's in a name?’' she sez. . . An’ then she sighs. 

You can’t argue with a dead man. 

You do not speak of beauty; 

You were, perhaps, crying out then 
You yellow land under the crows’ caw. 
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